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Art. I.—The Laocoin of Evolution." 


AOCOON was a striking figure in the immortal story of 

Troy. In the Chiaramonti Gallery we see him and his 

sad fate perpetuated by the sculptor’s art in marble. He 

spoke the truth, but too late. The populace, enthusiastic over 

their new and dangerous object of wonder, did not heed his 

warning. Two crested serpents of Tenedos glided from their 
lair to destroy him, but the people left him to his doom. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to us the Laocoon of Evolution. 
The high priest of Evolution in the January number (1884) of 
the Nineteenth Century Magazine surprised both his followers 
and his opponents by the statement of his views there made. 
His words have sorely tried the Agnostic creed—if creed it 
may be called—of the Evolutionists ; and on the other hand, 
have induced a number of the orthodox to welcome him as 
virtually a Theist. Mr. Spencer, dealing with the genesis of 
religion, traces through the ghost-theory of the savage, and 
the subsequent materialisation of this double, the conception 
of the supernatural agent in general. The ghost-theory is 
quite a favourite resource of his school; and regarding it as 

1 Five articles in Nineteenth Century Magazine, by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, in 1884. 

Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite. 

Flint’s Anti-Theistic Theories. 
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baseless, they then assert that all derived beliefs must be false. 
Hold! says the cautious sage to his followers: “unexpected 
as it will be to most readers,” “ there is a germ of truth in the 
primitive conception ;” “the power which manifests itself in 
consciousness is but a differently-conditioned form of the 
power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 

Surely now Laocoon has hurled his spear into the philo- 
sophic horse ; its hollow caverns resound. There is a power 
which manifests itself beyond consciousness: that same 
power manifests itself in consciousness! Very like Theism, 
is it not? The high priest who has so long led the head- 
long multitude of Materialistic Evolutionists has had a vision : 
the falling shadows of life are bringing the philosopher as they 
bring all men face to face with eternal verities ; and now the 
“guide, philosopher, and friend” of those who have been 
making a “cultus” out of “airy nothing”—the sage being 
sick, the sage a monk will be—he will prepare to make his 
peace, since, to quote the closing words of his remarkable 
article, “he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed.” 

But now while the Haeckels and Huxleys et hoc genus omne 
are thunderstruck with the admission, while even Christian 
Theists are wondering whether the high priest may not have 
tripped, and missed the mark of his destructive spear, with 
crest of conscious advantage erect, and gliding folds of skilful 
dialectic, there comes to attack the repentant sage at his con- 
fessional the representative of another form of error. This is 
none other than the propounder of that “ bathos ” of all philo- 
sophy, the “ Positive ” system, which dignifies itself with the 
name, “ The religion of Humanity ;” for in the March number 
of the same Magazine, in an article entitled “The Ghost of 
Religion,” Mr. Frederic Harrison, approaching with a plentiful 
use of smooth and easy-gliding words, makes a deadly attack 
upon the sage. Speaking of the January article, he says: 
“ The creed of Agnosticism was there formulated anew, by the 
acknowledged head of the Evolution philosophy, with a 
definiteness such as perhaps it never before wore.” Reading 
between the lines, we gather that he means to say the philo- 
sopher has reversed his creed. Notwithstanding the knightly 
compliments paid, it is evident the wily antagonist means 
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deadly work. And now Laocoon is in a life-and-death 
conflict with his Pythonic opponent. 

In July Mr. Spencer rejoins in an article, “ Retrogressive 
Religion,” which, while showing the deficiencies of Positivism, 
and ably exposing the oddities of the so-called religion of 
Comte, yet all must admit evades to a large extent answering 
the well-aimed blows of Harrison. In September Mr. Harrison 
continues the struggle in his article, “ Agnostic Metaphysics,” 
—a pungent and powerful effort, in which he again worsts his 
antagonist. In November Mr. Spencer withdraws from the 
contest. Yet one must feel in reading his “ Last Words about 
Agnosticism and the Religion of Humanity,” that while the 
philosopher in his new departure is approaching nearer to the 
truth, yet his antagonist has well shown that his position is a 
feeble one. He must either go to the absolute region of all- 
nothingness, or take the other extreme, in which, to use Mr. 
Harrison’s words, “ he reopens the whole range of Metaphy- 
sics ; and the entire apparatus of Theology will follow through 
the breach.” And now the victor, skilful in logic, leaves the 
defeated Laocoon, and glides up to the Temple of Error, to lie 
in peace at the feet of his goddess of Positivism, till her time of 
capitulation, defeat, or slow decay shall also come. It is the 
purpose of this article to examine more closely the position of 
the philosopher of the Evolutionist school. 

It may be well to note first the generally-accepted positions 
which the Evolutionist school holds. 

Professor Haeckel of Jena, who has gained much prominence 
as a disciple of Evolution, in his History of Creation says: 
“Such a conception of an immaterial force, which at the first 
creates matter, is an article of faith, which has nothing whatever 
to do with human science.” 

Dr. Tyndall, whether classed as an Evolutionist or not, thus 
gives his view of what the theory is (it is taken from his 
able essay on the “ Scientific Use of the Imagination”) : “ Those 
who hold the doctrine of Evolution have as little fellowship 
with the atheist, who says there is no God, as with the theist, 
who professes to know the mind of God.” 

Professor Huxley, while discussing “ Geological Reforma- 
tion,” and contrasting the views of Dr. Hutton of the Uni- 
formitarian school of Geology with those of the Evolutionists, 
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says: “ Like most. philosophers of his age, he coquetted with 
those final causes, which have been named barren virgins, but 
which might be more fitly termed the ‘ hetaire’ (harlots) of 
philosophy, so constantly have they led men astray.” 

Mr. Harrison also, in one of the articles under consideration, 
declares: “The Evolution philosophy defecates the idea of 
cause to a pure transparency. Theology and Ontology alike 
end inthe Everlasting No, with which Science confronts all 
their assertions.” 

Summing these views up, it will be seen that the more 
generally accepted form of Evolutionism declares we have not 
even to discuss final cause; that the Evolutionist holds no 
fellowship with either Atheistic or Theistic positions, their 
field being a region into which he may not enter; that the 
force creating matter is something with which we in discussing 
Science have nothing to do, and that Science confronts all dis- 
cussions as to being or prime cause with an Everlasting No. 

It will be seen how very far from this consensus as to what 
Evolutionism is, are the statements made by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his articles in the Nineteenth Century. In the 
course of the debate there are evidences of sensitiveness, on 
the part of Mr. Spencer, as to the charge that he has shifted 
the ground once occupied by him on the subject under discus- 
sion. As the corypheus of a school, to be charged with 
having deserted its formulated opinions, is, it must be confessed, 
hard for human nature to bear. We all hold our right—hold 
further that, in the nature of things, 1t is likely to be necessary 
for us—to change our opinions, and yet we all resent a charge 
which, if not true, would make us omniscient. Let us examine 
what Mr. Spencer’s opinions were in his earlier published 
works. In his First Principles (page 37) Mr. Spencer says : 
“We cannot think at all about the impressions which the 
external world produces on us without thinking on them as 
caused : and we cannot carry out an inquiry concerning the 
causation without inevitably committing ourselves to the 
hypothesis of a First Cause.” 

Speaking of man, the sage says: “ He is one of the myriad 
agencies through whom works the Unknown Cause: and 
when the Unknown Cause produces in him a certain belief, he 
is thereby authorised to profess and act out that belief.” 
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Further reference is made to “ manifestations of the Unknow- 
able, separated into the two divisions of ‘ self’ and ‘ not-self’”’! 
He however at the same time declares “that the Power 
which the Universe manifests to us ‘is utterly inscrutable :” 
and further posits “an Ultimate Cause which cannot be 
mentally realised at all.” 

A careful consideration of these statements will show that 
Mr. Spencer has always claimed the right of the scientific 
inquirer to seek after Cause: nay, further, that the student of 
fullest truth cannot abnegate his right to make the inquiry : 
and that no search of the nature spoken of can be carried out 
without the hypothesis that there is a First Cause. Thus it 
cannot escape the notice of the most superficial that Mr. 
Spencer is telling his neophytes to investigate Cause ; but also 
that Cause is unknowable—is, so far as reward in the search is 
concerned, a myth. This would seem very like the unpaternal 
act of giving a stone when the starving are crying to him for 
bread. Must I pursue this something, only to “grope, and 
gather dust and chaff”? Is not this the pitiable Tennysonian 
picture of 

“ Man . . . ‘ ° ‘ 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer ” ? 
To us it would seem that Mr. Spencer has in his earliest work 
the germ of the views found in his last Magazine articles. But 
certainly in language, whether in fact or not, he has approxi- 
mated decidedly to the Theistic position. To admit that to 
man “remains the one absolute certainty, that he is ever in 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all 
things proceed,” is an advance on any of the most definite 
statements of the earlier time. Now, in the face of the state- 
ment just quoted, to make the following, which he does 
in First Principles, “ Ultimate Cause, which cannot be 
mentally realised at all,” would seem to most to be guilty of 
the logical suicide of attempting “to be” and “not to be” at 
the same moment. 

Does not “Ultimate Cause, which cannot be mentally 
realised at all,” carry a contradiction within itself? Surely 
the mind must realise something, whether by the ordinary 
theory it to some extent grasps the Infinite as an object of 
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knowledge, or, following Dean Mansel’s view, to which in much 
Mr. Spencer approaches, it believes in the Infinite it cannot 
know, or by the Kantian method recognises God by means of 
the practical reason when the speculative reason fails to give 
knowledge. 

To speak of a “quid” or “ens” present to the mind, yet 
not realised by it, seems to us an utter contradiction. 
Schelling’s subtle philosophy can give no assistance in extri- 
cating our philosopher, for, while the German gains his idea of 
the Absolute by retiring from consciousness, and becoming a 
part of one Absolute Being, to rise to a knowledge of it, Mr. 
Spencer declares in his July article, that with him “ our con- 
sciousness of the Absolute” is “a normal deliverance of con- 
sciousness.” Interpreted by any theory whatever, this clause, 
closely analysed, leaves Mr. Spencer with one foot on land, and 
the other in the sea. 

But again waiving for the time the internal vice of this 
statement, place it side by side with that to which we are to 
compare it. 

(A) “ An Ultimate Cause which cannot be mentally realised 
at all.” 

(B) “He is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed.” 

Now, remember according to A the sum-total of mental 
realisation is zero. Examining B, 

1. Spencer has differentiated in thought the thing proceeding 
from the Energy producing it. That certainly exceeds the 
position of Spinoza. 

2. Spencer has conceived of the thing producing as active— 
it is Energy. Itis not dead: it is operative. Are dead and 
alive the same? Are active and motionless the qualities of 
the one entity ? Doubtless some mental movement took place 
before that distinction was reached. 

3. Further, Spencer says it is “an” Energy. Why “an”? 
Why not several converging forces? Why not many? Why 
not self-existent acid and alkali elements meeting together by 
the theory of “sufficient reason,” and producing a new chemical 
combination—the unit of product? or why not two eternal 
forces, the one preservative, the other destructive, and their 
antagonism resulting in the What is? It may be none of 
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these alternatives, it is none of them: but surely, whatever it 
is, it is not to be considered as so completely zero that it takes 
no effort of mind to assert “an Energy.” 

4. Again, Spencer implies that the Energy was adequate to 
produce the result. The “all things” have proceeded. The 
Energy was their cause, therefore some power of producing has 
been mentally asserted. 

5. Spencer also calls the Energy “Infinite and Eternal.” 
No one can speak of these without having at the same 
moment some ideas as to space and time. We are not 
concerned with what Mr. Spencer considers the origin of these 
ideas. But he has attributed certain qualities to the Energy. 
If he can think of a positive thing, which he can call the 
“Unknowable,” he cannot at least take a step further without 
attributing the shadow of a ghost of a concept, which is all we 
need for our contention. 

6. Finally, Spencer is in presence of an Energy. He is 
before this “ens,” this “positive negation,” if we may not 
irreverently call itso. He, being “ in presence of,” would seem 
to approach closely to attributing personality to the Energy, 
which again he cannot do without some mental realisation. 

Summing up, we must recognise and realise in the words 
“ Presence :” “Infinite :” “ Eternal :” An : Energy : “all things 
proceed,” all discovered in consciousness, the direct contradic- 
tory of the statement made in A. 

If not, it has been reserved for the Spencerian philosophy 
to hold +zx= — z an identity. 

We have thus seen that while Mr. Spencer is continually 
shouting Ovris ! Ovris! he is at the same time postulating a 
reality and adding qualities to it. It is well now that we 
should inquire how much is meant by his “ consciousness of 
the Absolute,” or, as he also puts it, “this Power manifesting 
itself in consciousness.” There are only two positions open to 
him. He must either have intellectual appreciation, i.e. cog- 
nition of the Infinite, or, with Dean Mansel and Kant, belief 
in the Infinite. We however are prepared to show that even 
his belief must involve knowledge. 

Clemens Alexandrinus has well said : 
oUTE 1) yva@ols avev TicTEws” 

OUTE 7) TiaTIS AvEV YYODEWS. 
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Knowledge and faith are twin sisters ever proceeding hand in 
hand together. One does not appear without the other. It is 
futile to declare, as does Dean Mansel, that Atheism or 
Pantheism may be true from an intellectual standpoint, but 
that we may be rescued from so humiliating a position by 
faith. This is totally to misconceive the province of belief. 
In every mental act there are knowledge and belief involved. 
As it was long ago well put, “ Knowledge is chronologically 
first, whereas faith is logically first.” To illustrate this: 

1. I know my friend, for I perceive his face; and then, 
trusting my senses, I find my knowledge confirmed. 

Chronologically there is knowledge or perception ; then 
belief in the validity of my sense-perceptions ; but, 

Logically, I must first believe in the validity of the 
senses before I can receive the knowledge they 
afford. 

2. I awake from a bad dream. Is it true? 

Logically I must first settle as to the validity of the 
senses. Am I awake, orasleep? Is it a dream, or 
not? I arrive at the conclusion that it was a dream. 
I was mistaken, therefore I do not believe the 
subject-matter before me. 

Chronologically, the dream was first before my mind, 
then I was compelled to exercise myself as to the 
validity of my sense-perceptions. 

Thus the two handmaidens are inseparable. 

Now how does the Infinite manifest itself in our conscious- 
ness? Let us take the point where we are all agreed—our 
belief. Say we, with Mansel or Kant, “ We believe in the 
Infinite God.” Now to begin chronologically :—Believe in 
what? First we must realise the object of belief and 
knowledge; either the more definite or the more shadowy there 
must be; otherwise we have nothing on which to exercise 
belief. I cannot believe in “a nothing ” any more than I can 
weigh a vacuum. There must be a concept, else my belief 
has nothing to occupy itself with. If that object be said to be 
the Infinite God, what is that object of immediate knowledge ? 
We answer: Something, something causing, something causing 
all things, a something, a first something, a first something in 
whose presence I am, a Being, and so on. Have I exhausted 
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the idea of an Infinite God? Certainly not. I am before a 
Being—pure, holy, good, merciful, righteofis, and so on. I 


_have not yet nearly exhausted the concept “Infinite and 


Eternal.” That, and perhaps very much greater than that, is 
the picture before me. I see such an one with the “ mind’s 
eye.” But is my perception valid? Is thisa dream? Is this 
simply the memory of childhood’s story? Is this a figment of 
the imagination? Now comes the office of belief. Do my 
perceptions deceive me? No! they persist, rising or waiting, 
journeying or meditating—whenever my attention is turned to 
this object there is no change. I believe my apprehension of 
the object valid, I believe in the Infinite God to the full 
extent that my knowledge has grasped him. 

Now to reverse the order :-— 

Logically my belief is first. Unless I had trusted the 
faculties I have, to have obtained knowledge was hopeless. Mr. 
Spencer finds this “ Power in consciousness.” He could not 
have found the Power without believing in consciousness. 
Trusting his consciousness, he perceives a Power—a Power 
which he chooses to call the “Unknowable,” but which, since 
his consciousness has found it a sufficient something with 
which to deal, he is outraging common sense to call by so 
colourless a name. He cannot steal away the merest breath of 
fragrance from the rose without stealing some of the rose itself. 
Should Mr. Spencer retort, “I call this Power the Unknowable, 
because none of us can exhaust in thought the whole of the 
Infinite,’—if that position be taken, then we must take the 
last resting-place, viz., absolute Nescience—ignorance of every- 
thing. When the wandering Indian on the prairie sees in 
his night journey the full-orbed moon in the sky, then he does 
not know it, because he is unacquainted with its occultations, 
its influence over the tides, and because he thinks it no larger 
than the target into which he shoots his arrows. When I read 
Spenser's famous allegory, do I know nothing about or gain 
no idea of its beauties because I see in Gloriana only the 
Fairie Queen in the “ general intention,” and fail to see behind 
this “ Queen Elizabeth,” and possibly again behind her another 
Elizabeth ? 

When I find on the end of my pen-knife a few grains of 
gritty sand I have certainly a true conception so far; although 
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afterwards, by submitting it to the microscope, I may find 
numerous beautiful foraminifera. 

We have thus arrived at an object for a religion. Mr. 
Spencer, it is true, while giving the theory as to the genesis of 
religion already referred to, seems to deny that for himself he 
has formulated a religion. Mr. Harrison, taking Mr. Spencer's 
“Unknowable” as the philosopher’s object of worship, deals 
with merciless sarcasm with the supposed “cult”! A few 
lines may be quoted: “ A child comes up to our Evolutionist 
friend, looks up in his wise and meditative face, and says, Oh ! 
wise and great master, what is religion? And he tells that 
child, It is the presence of the Unknowable. But what, 
asks the child, am I to believe about it? Believe that you 
can never know anything about it. And a mother wrung 
with agony for the loss of her child, or the wife crushed by the 
death of her children’s father, or the helpless and the oppressed, 
the poor and the needy, men, women, and children, in sorrow, 
doubt, and want, longing for something to comfort them and 
to guide them, something to believe in, to hope for, to love, 
and to worship—they come to our philosopher, and they say, 
Your men of science have routed our priests, and have silenced 
our old teachers. What religious faith do you give us in 
its place? And the philosopher replies (his full heart bleeding 
for them), and he says, Think on the Unknowable.” 

In all justice, we must say that Mr. Spencer’s “Energy” 
might be an object of worship, despite the destructive 
criticism of Harrison. It would not be inconceivable that a 
follower of Thomas Carlyle might regard this as a quite 
sufficient object of worship for his religion of Force. But how 
much more successful is Mr. Harrison in making a religion ? 
Humanity-worship, partly in the line of Comte, is his “cultus.” 
In the exigencies of dialectics Mr. Harrison declares he rather 
works for Humanity than worships Humanity. But he makes 
Humanity our concept, and must retain admiration at least for 
it, in order to give the impulse to work for it. His Humanity, 
however, is a mythical Humanity, not the actual work-a-day 
Humanity. May we not easily turn Mr. Harrison’s weapons 
upon himself? 

A child comes up to Mr. Harrison of the Humanity school, 
looks up in his kind and sympathetic face, and says, Oh! com- 
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passionate and clever benefactor, what is religion? And he 
tells that child, Humanity is the grandest object of reverence 
- within the region of the real and the known. And the child 
answers, Am I to worship the drunken man I saw the police- 
man taking to jail? Am I to admire the bad boy who stole 
my father’s money? Shall I praise our bad servant who told 
a lie last week? Am I to be like the wicked man who will 
be hanged for murder? and am I to do as all the other people 
do, of whom my picture-book speaks when it asks, What 
number do all love the most? and answers, Number One? 
Ah, my child, replies good Mr. Harrison, that is not the thing 
at all. I mean idealised Humanity. Yes, while Humanity is 
shivering in the cold, is dying in its garrets or cellars; has its 
widows weeping, and its orphans crying for food; while out- 
stretched hands meet us at every street corner, this so-called 
religion is singing its anthems to idealised Humanity : and, too 
absorbed to do anything practical, is saying to Humanity in the 
concrete, “ Be ye warmed and filled,” for our passionate regard 
is lavished upon you! While Christian churches, and hos- 
pitals, and charities, as well as Christian legislation, are com- 
forting unfortunate Humanity, this “cult” is showing no 
practical means of purifying Humanity, of crushing out bane- 
ful agencies, or of providing a moral idea of sufficient strength 
to overcome vice and sin. 

What, after all, is the “genesis of religion”? What, but 
that consciousness gives us knowledge of an Infinite God ? 
This is a primary fact of consciousness. On this basis our 
religion must stand. The material is within us when our 
attention is directed to the subject for an immediate know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being. No argument is needed to 
establish that high truth, as no argument can prove, or is 
needed to prove, the fact of consciousness itself. The story 
is familiar of four fellow-travellers in a railway carriage in 
England, who were discussing the question of the existence of 
God. To one the famous @ priori argument of Dr. Clarke 
seemed most conclusive. Another preferred the vastly interest- 
ing teleological argument—the argument of design, worked 
out in endless variety by a score of writers ; the cosmological, 
founded on the principle of sufficient cause, appeared more 
powerful to the third traveller; the fourth, a burly English 
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farmer, with better theology than grammar, on being appealed 
to as to his ground for belief in the existence of God, replied, 
“I knows it.” What need of the ghost-theory supposition, 
when a plain unlettered man is compelled by immediate 
knowledge to so cleara belief? To resort to such is like 
taking a balloon passage from Liverpool to New York, when 
there is a Cunarder starting every week. But both Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Harrison are agreed that our religion has become less 
and less anthropomorphic from generation to generation. It 
is inferred from this, though of course it is bad logic, that 
there must be an absolute vacuousness of the religious idea 
by and by. It is evident that both writers embody a fallacy 
in the use of the word “ anthropomorphic,” viz., when they say 
the religious conception of God is becoming less anthropo- 
morphic, they would have this considered as equivalent to the 
conception of His becoming “less personal.” As to the mere 
use of bodily attributes as used towards a spirit, the statement 
is true, but as to the ascription of mental and moral qualities, 
in which man is but made after the likeness of the Infinite 
Spirit, this is not the case. Is the Infinite and Eternal Power 
in consciousness less the embodiment of goodness, love, 
righteousness, and purity to us than He was to the patriarch 
Abraham, or to Anselm? Certainly not; and if we speak less 
frequently of the hands, or feet, or footsteps, or voice of the 
Almighty, it is because our age is less prone to use strong 
metaphors than was the case in the earlier history of the race. 
But we are very much mistaken if the present tendency of 
thought is not to connect God as a personal agent, working 
through natural law, with the processes of Nature, more than 
formerly. Every protoplasmic cell-centre, which Science has 
definitely decided cannot produce itself, now brings us face to 
face with what some may call the Unknowable, but which we 
call the Creator. How changed our time from that when even 
theologians believed in a God who had set the world agoing, 
and, to use Carlyle’s grim imagery, stood at a distance with 
folded arms to see how it would work. The widespread 
prevalence of révival movements, such as those of Moody and 
others, in our day, is a continual proclamation of the belief 
that God is near the individual, and that man may become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. What then is our solid ground for 
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the Christian cultus? What but this ?—That we know in con- 
sciousness an Infinite God; that our belief rests on Him, that 
- on this firm basis we build a further knowledge and belief of 
Him as we see Him manifested in Nature; that the wonderful 
moral constitution of man gives further traces of Him : further, 
there are materials for greatly increasing our knowledge and 
belief in the revelation of Himself made through chosen men 
as channels, which revelation we find embodied in our Scrip- 
tures: and finally, in the one fact of the ages,—the Incarnation, 
—we have the means for building up a pyramid of truth ; to its 
apex of perfect knowledge of the Infinite we may never reach, 
but to it we may be ever approximating. 


Art. IL—Body and Will} 


\ ie essay may be regarded as the completion of Dr. 

Maudsley’s survey of human life from the physiological 
standpoint. Early in his career our author was deeply im- 
pressed with the barrenness and unprofitableness of the 
“ introspective” methods of research, and he resolved to do all 
he could to deliver science from what he regarded as one of the 
greatest hindrances to its progress. He was persuaded that no 
satisfactory result could ever be expected until men abandoned 
metaphysics, and betook themselves to more scientific methods 
of study. Hence he came forward in his Physiology and Patho- 
logy of Mind, with the enthusiasm of an apostle and the 
ardour of a missionary. By and by this work was sold out, and 
when, in response to the demand of the reading public, he 
issued a new and enlarged edition, Dr. Maudsley spoke almost 
apologetically of his youthful efforts, and gently hinted that 
there was some danger of overdoing the new method? Still 
keeping to it, however, the learned Doctor did his best to 
demolish the arguments of Introspectionists, and to show how 


1 Body and Will: being an Essay concerning Will in its Metaphysical, 
Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1883. 

2 See preface to Physiology of Mind, published in 1876. 
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physiology, like the wand of the conjuror, might perform 
wonders in the region of mind. In the present treatise the 
enthusiasm of early days reappears, and with the ardour of 
first love Dr. Maudsley again does battle for the physiological 
method. Metaphysicians, he seems to say, driven from their 
introspective refuge in connection with man’s mental powers, 
take their final stand upon the alleged sacredness of his moral 
nature, and here, feeling secure, they profess to defy all the 
assaults of modern physiology. 

“The freedom of a spiritual will being the stronghold of a 
metaphysical psychology,” he has selected this as the ground 
of his latest attack; here, like a second Luther, he will take 
his final stand, and if his “method fails here, its fundamental 
incompetence must be frankly admitted.” In order that it may 
not owe its failure to any lack of close reasoning, full exposi- 
tion, and systematic arrangement, our author resolved to write 
this treatise. At first he thought of collecting and publishing 
some lectures, addresses, and expositions of his theory that have 
seen the light “during the last ten years,” but, on further 
reflection, he determined to give us the result of his most 
mature consideration, his most patient study of mind in its 
“concrete human embodiments,” in the shape of a new work. 
The appeal in this case is not to the professional metaphysi- 
cians, who appear unwilling to receive the Maudsleyan theory, 
but to “common sense.” Such an appeal is worthy of atten- 
tion, and as one among many who are anxious to learn 
from all who have anything to teach about these “ enigmas of 
. life,” the present writer desires to respond to the demand of the 
author, and to say what impression this latest exposition has 
produced upon his mind. He has been a diligent student of 
Dr. Maudsley’s former works, and he has found in these many 
suggestive hints and helpful illustrations. He has carefully 
read, and re-read, Body and Will, with whatever of candour 
and humility he could command, has also allowed the views of 
the author time to produce their proper impression on the 
mind, and yet he finds himself totally unable to accept the 
theory of this teacher. 

There is really nothing new in this treatise to. a student of 
Dr. Maudsley’s former writings. In the last edition of the 
Physiology of Mind will be found all the principles laid down 
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in this essay, and in the Pathology of Mind may be found their 
more extended development, and application to concrete cases. 
-The inquirer who accepts Maudsley’s explanation of man’s 
intellectual nature is not likely to stumble at his doctrine of 
Body and Will ; on the other hand, no one who rejects, or who 
is dissatisfied with, the theory in its application to mind, is at 
all likely to accept the account here given of the genesis of 
volition, and of the nature of moral freedom. Still less strange 
will this work appear to the reader of Body and Mind, in 
which production will be found all the distinctive doctrines of 
this later essay, the only difference being the greater fulness of 
exposition, illustration, and application contained in Body and 
Will. Reference has been made to the author’s early enthu- 
siasm for the physiological method as reappearing in this 
latest product of his thought. Does this indicate a belief on 
his part that after all a reaction has set in somewhat in the 
direction of earlier and (shall we venture to say ?) wiser methods 
of study? In the period intervening between the first and 
last editions of: Maudsley’s works the physiologists had the 
whole field almost to themselves. Men were eagerly studying 
physical science, and in mental philosophy they were sitting at 
the feet of Mill, Bain, Lewes, Spencer, and others. The theory 
of Evolution was comparatively new, and very fascinating, and 
under its spell everything human was being considered. Now 
the tide is turning, and the Physiology of Mind is itself in 
danger. Men like Green, while accepting provisionally, and 
under partial protest, the Evolution theory, have been insisting 
that after all it only gives a fresh presentation, and by no 
means a genuine solution, of the problem of life. “Even a 
digestion,” says Green, “that served to nourish a brain, which 
was in turn organic to knowledge, would be essentially 
different from digestion in an animal incapable of knowledge.”! 
Virchow, the distinguished physiologist, protests against the 
teaching of the Darwinian theory of man’s origin, as if this 
were SCIENCE, and in our own country one of the ablest scien- 
tists, Professor L. Beale, has for years protested, in the name 
of Science, against the dogmatism of physiologists and biologists, 
and the cool assumption (constantly made in Body and Will) 
that the living may be evolved out of the not-living, and that 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 84. 
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man is only a machine like a clock or windmill.’ Physiologists 
like Maudsley complain much of the defective education of 
metaphysicians, and their inability to understand what an 
organism really is; now the tables are being turned, and the 
philosophers are suggesting that a little knowledge of mental 
science might assist their opponents. All this may help to 
account for the clouds of polemical dust raised by Maudsley 
in the earlier portion of Body and Will. He enters the meta- 
physical arena himself, and tries, with their own weapons, to 
vanquish his opponents. We cannot speak hopefully of his 
work here; the armour fits him badly, and he hardly knows 
how to keep from wounding himself when he uses his new 
weapons. He persists in giving verbal answers (an old trick 
of his) to deep and puzzling questions, and yet he pretends that 
these answers are real and scientific. He asks us to seek, and to 
find, the explanation of many difficulties in what he calls the 
“ Nisus of Evolution,” but no explanation is given of this meta- 
physical entity, in which is found the “promise and potency 
of all things.” He repeats an assertion of his own, that the 
origin of man’s moral nature must be found in the sexual 
instinct, as if a scientific explanation could be found of what 
is peculiar to man, of what is even highest in man, in what is 
common to man and brute! This were indeed a physiological 
explanation of morality, but morals could hardly be elevated 
by its general acceptance ! 

In Body and Will Maudsley is as dogmatic as ever, and, we 
may add, as sublimely indifferent to consistency of every 
kind. Why a man should feel bound, in such a treatise, to 
discuss all kinds of moral, social, theological, and even 
ecclesiastical questions, why he should think that. because he 
is very familiar with certain “concrete embodiments ” of mind, 
chiefly of the abnormal order, he is competent to explain 
everything in heaven and on earth, we must leave to physio- 
logists to explain. It is certainly curious to find an author 
on one page explaining away all that is supernatural in 
Christianity, and on another appearing as a defender of State 
Churches ; but this is quite Maudsleyan. After we have 


1 See especially paper read before the Victoria Institute, May 15th, 1882, 
on “ Dictatorial Scientific Utterances and the Decline of Modern Thought” 
(Journal of the Victoria Institute, vol. xvi. No. 62). 
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resolved Christianity into mythology, morality into molecular 
movement, and therefore ethics into a “ department of physical 
science,” most Churches, whether established or non-established, 
Catholic or Protestant, must consider their day over and 
their occupation gone. Not so thinks this new defender of the 
faith. His view is that beliefs which have ultimately turned 
out to be false have generally been most serviceable to man- 
kind; that Christianity must be adulterated before it can 
possibly be applied to human life and conduct ; that upon the 
lowest races its influence is almost as pernicious as that of 
alcohol ; yet he regards with much complacency the cause of 
religion, speaks at times of the Creator as if he were a 
professor of theology, and evidently much approves of the 
consolations offered to the sick and the dying by ministers of 
the gospel! This is so thoroughly like our author, that even 
without any name on the title-page of Body and Will the 
authorship might easily have been discovered: 

Body and Will is divided into three parts. In the first, 
which is chiefly polemical, we have Maudsley’s exposure of 
the alleged incompetency of metaphysical explorers in the 
region of mind; in the second, which is more constructive, 
we have his theory of the genesis and nature of volition; in 
the closing part of the book he deals with certain morbid 
phenomena of the mental and moral life, with cases of 
degeneration and actual disintegrations of the Ego, and with 
the probable future of humanity. This theologian-hating 
physiologist so far imitates his foes as to close his treatise 
on the philosophy of human life with a scheme of Escha- 
tology, or doctrine of the last things, about which this much 
may be said, that it is dark enough and hopeless enough to 
suit the most pessimistic reader. Since our author regards 
metaphysics as chiefly word-jugglery, little need be looked for 
from the first section of Body and Will. His conclusions are 
as follows: Free-will must be false, for “true doctrine is the 
explicit declaration of what is implicit in the constitution and 
experience of mankind ;” but if we interpret this constitution 
and experience correctly, we are bound to affirm universal 
causation, and hence we leave no room for free-will. Whence 
then the belief in Freedom? It comes, say its upholders, from 


the testimony of consciousness ; we are conscious of freedom 
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in all our actions, or we know ourselves as morally responsible, 
and therefore we must be free. To this argument Maudsley 
replies that a more thorough examination of consciousness 
does not sustain the view advanced ; consciousness, in the first 
place, knowing nothing about any will-entity, and in the 
second place, having no power to decide such questions. Its 
testimony to freedom is neither an immediate deliverance nor 
a necessary inference, for another theory of the facts is possible, 
and is here offered to the world. Moreover, consciousness may 
after all be the function of some bodily structure, and in any 
case we cannot place the Ego and non-Ego on a different 
footing, since both are involved in every act of consciousness. 
We are conscious of the contents of our consciousness, and we 
are not more immediately conscious of the Ego than of the 
non-Ego. If the Introspectionist still asserts the positive 
deliverance of consciousness, Maudsley has a ready answer. 
We may easily misinterpret this supposed testimony ; we may 
attribute the power of choice to an imaginary spiritual will, 
when, in reality, it is due to the bodily structure. Why does 
man act thus or thus? Because of one or other of a thousand 
physical impulses ; some artery, some slight rise in temperature, 
some sight, some odour, perhaps, accounts for the supposed 
“free” decision! A child is in danger, and some one rushes 
to the rescue; the act is purely instinctive, and is in no sense 
due to any spiritual choice on the part of the deliverer! Two 
men, under circumstances apparently similar, are tempted ; 
one is guilty of an immoral act, the other resists the tempta- 
tion,—whence the difference? Certainly not in any supposed 
freedom of will, but simply in the character and the motives. 
Moreover, the same man will act differently at different times, 
according to circumstances, motives, etc., and not in virtue of 
any “ free-will.” Hence if we are to understand these questions 
we must get rid of all our metaphysical entities, study “ body ” 
more fully, and then we shall find that emotio mentis is in 
reality only some form of commotio cerebri. Purposive acts 
are not due to free-will, they are simple properties of the 
organism ; what we call design and the like is due to a 
certain complexity of structure. Metaphysicians talk of the 
extended and non-extended, but the “Ego” itself belongs to 
the extended, and its ultimate decision is a bodily judgment. 
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Hence, whether we spiritualise matter or materialise mind, in 
the long-run the results are the same. Freedom, then, is not 
taught by consciousness; this is our false interpretation, 
and, indeed, consciousness is specially likely to deceive us. 
There are two elements in volition, the first the conscious- 
ness of energy exerted, and the second the feeling of satis- 
faction attending the exercise; from the latter we get the 
illusion of “ free-will.” The drunkard considers himself free, 
and rebels fiercely against restraint, and we have to appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober if we are to succeed with 
him ; so must we give up talking of an absolute Will, and 
think of particular volitions. While this is true, yet the notion 
of freedom helps men to resist temptation, and is therefore useful. 
Man is not so much responsible for his acts as for his 
character, for being what he is, and therefore it is his duty to 
place himself in circumstances where he will be modified for 
the better. -He must also bear in mind that only from himself, 
and not from any supposed supernatural influence, is he to find 
power to amend his ways. 

No help can be found then in the metaphysical theory of 
will, and therefore we must study its physiological basis; if 
men must have spiritual theories of volition, why not assume 
the existence of a “ mentiferous ether”? Leaving, then, all 
these vain imaginings, and coming to the actual facts, we find 
the basis of what is called consciousness in sub-conscious states. 
The nervous system has the power of doing what we (reading 
ourselves into what we see) call purposive acts ; so may it not 
act from duty, one centre inhibiting another by a kind of 
mechanical action? There is not asingle bodily phenomenon 
but has its determining condition in some antecedent bodily 
state, so that no room is left for what we call freedom. The 
advocates of “ free-will” never tell us at what stage in man’s 
history this gift of freedom is his, nor do they say whether it 
has any physical equivalent or not. Reason however is latent 
in organism, and in the nerve-centres we shall find power to 
command, power also to stay execution ; that is to say, what, 
when viewed from the physiological standpoint, is called me- 
chanism, will be regarded, when viewed subjectively, as action 
From a sense of duty. Whence, then, the notion of necessity ? 
Like smell, necessity has no objective existence, but is purely 
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a creation of metaphysics. Iron rushes to meet the magnet, 
and man is said to choose this or that ; is there any real differ- 
ence between these two things, save in the greater number and 
complexity of the circumstances? We must give up this bad 
habit of speaking as if mind were an independent entity ; it is 
simply the flower of bodily function, and the highest expres- 
sion of its life. When we go to the bottom of this inquiry we 
have to start with the not-living, out of which all living beings 
have been evolved. The amoeba once existing, Newton and 
the differential calculus must follow “in the chain of organic 
events.” A solitary being could not be moral, for morality is 
only possible in society. All life is the outcome of the “ Nisus 
of Evolution.” If only metaphysicians could get the idea of 
an organism into their heads, they would cease talking about 
choice, as if there were in man some spiritual entity that could 
act of itself. What is genius but the result of happy circum- 
stances? Dr. Maudsley has met far abler men in the country 
than in city life, only, living in the country, these great men 
found no scope for their high qualities, and so were never 
known by the world. (Must men then live in the city before 
they can be great ? and must they be popular favourites before 
they are called men of genius?) Had Jesus Christ appeared 
two hundred years sooner, He must have failed; appearing as 
He did and when He did, the people were ready (?) to receive 
Him!* All our discussions about Egoism, Altruism, and 
Hedonism are alike vain; acts are not guided by will at all, 
they are the results of forces and potencies within the organ- 
ism. Christian morality has ever failed, and must ever fail, 
until it gets corrupted : the moral sense, so called, is generated 
out of egoistic passions, and hence its power to control and 
regulate these passions! How shall we get the social feeling ? 
As the diamond comes by compression out of sooty carbon, so 
the social feeling is developed by the “coercing forces ” 
of social union! As to the idea that the world is the work of 
a beneficent Artificer, this must now be abandoned ; all man’s 
volitions, moral and spiritual, all his highest moral life, must 


1 A strange idea truly, when He was crucified by the Powers of His age ; 
bat Dr. Maudsley has to account for the fact that Jesus appeared at the 
proper time! A wonderful kind of mechanism that sees, knows, and chooses 
the fitting time to send forth its great leaders! Such.a power Von Hartmann 
indeed gives to “the Unconscious.” 
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be explained not anthropomorphically, as is the prevailing 
fashion, but by the “ Nisus of Evolution.” Here also shall we 
find the only possible reconciliation between freedom and 
necessity. Man’s will is the outcome of Supreme Reason in 
Nature ; freedom is not any relic of the past, not any spiritual 
power in great measure lost through a supposed Fall, it is a 
throb and an ideal of the future. As to Kant and his famous 
categories, as to his high doctrines about morality and freedom, 
all must now be abandoned. Indeed, Kant may be dropped out 
between Hume and modern science without any real loss; the 
truly scientific thinker must find the explanation of man’s 
illusion of God, Freedom, and Immortality in the “ Nisus of 
Evolution.” ? 

The closing portions of Body and Will need not detain us 
at this point in the discussion. It needs no Maudsley to 
convince us that there are tendencies to mental and moral dis- 
integration in human life ; nor has the world learned for the 
first time from this “New Master” that the fittest to survive 
may not always be the morally fittest, that evil destroys man’s 
very nature, and that the moral element in humanity is ever 
the first to suffer. All this is at least as familiar to theologians 
and metaphysicians as to the author of Body and Will. More- 
over, while all students of these morbid phenomena must be 
thankful to Maudsley for his patient, and sometimes powerful, 
setting forth of the facts, thankful also for many important 
hints and suggestions as to the relation between “ Body” and 
“Will” scattered through his works, they cannot for a 
moment admit that his theory of these phenomena is the 
correct one; nay more, we venture to affirm that in a deeper 
study of Heredity and its lessons, we shall find, not only strong 
proofs of man’s moral responsibility, and therefore of his moral 
freedom, but also most convincing evidence that) not any 
malignant demon, and not any blind or unconscious force, but 
an all-wise, and also an all-beneficent, Power presides over the 
weaving of this strange web of human life and destiny. 

Such then is Dr. Maudsley’s final reading, and fullest 
exposition, of mind when studied in its “concrete human 


1 How utterly out of harmony with the best thought of our time is this 
depreciation of Kant! See for a truer estimate, Adamson’s Philosophy of 
Kant, chap. i. 
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embodiments,” and of the moral nature when placed, so to say, 
on the dissecting-table of the modern physiologist. He turns 
from professional metaphysicians to men of “common sense,” 
and he evidently believes he has presented to us a theory of 
man’s mental and moral nature worthy of their acceptance. Is 
this view possible to any simple mind? Is it possible for any 
man of average intelligence, and of ordinary “ common sense,” to 
rest satisfied with Maudsley’s teaching about mind and will, 
about God, freedom, and immortality? May we accept his 
view as even a working hypothesis? In our judgment only 
negative answers can be given to all these questions. Apart 
from all theories of life, apart from either theology, metaphysic, 
or physiology, what is a plain man to make of Maudsley’s 
mental and moral world? Men of “common sense” will insist 
upon answers to a few simple questions before they commit 
themselves to doctrines such as are set forth in Body and 
Will. Suppose we drop out of view, for the moment, all 
theories of the will, whether as free or determined, whether as 
determining, or determined by, the strongest motive,—what 
room is there in this system for any mind, or self, whether to be 
free or fated? Dr. N. Porter speaks somewhat sarcastically 
of that “ physiological organisation ” which Herbert Spencer is 
“accustomed to call himself.” May we not ask, and such a 
question is highly relevant to any “common-sense” view of 
life, what “self” can possibly mean to one who accepts in good 
faith what appear to be the fundamental doctrines of Body 
and Will? We say “what appear to be” advisedly, for in 
some parts of the book the author leaves the impression upon 
our minds that he hesitates to accept fully his own theory of 
life. This is evidently the view of Von Hartmann, who has 
in some respects a high estimate of Dr. Maudsley’s work, and 
who speaks of him as, of “all English authors,” the man who 
“has most decidedly and most thoroughly grasped and 
defended the conception of ‘ the Unconscious.” He complains 
of him, nevertheless, as getting rid of difficulties “in genuine 
English fashion by appealing to the unsearchable divine 
counsels,” says he is still “green wood,” and wonders how he 
has the courage to “go on investigating.” When we take all 


1 Appendix to History of Philosophy, by Ueberweg, vol. ii. p. 433. 
2 Philosophy of the Unconscious (Engl. trans.), vol. iii. p. 238. 
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Maudsley’s words in the materialistic sense, then the question 
_ between him and his opponents is not exactly a question as to 
freedom, on the one hand, and what is sometimes called deter- 
minism, on the other, but between physical molecules, acting 
according to the luws of mechanics, and a really self-conscious 
Personality! Maudsley ridicules the metaphysical notion of 
personal identity, but what other conception is possible? We 
cannot speak of any physical identity or permanence, and yet 
we are compelled to affirm a “self,” which, with all its 
differences, is yet one and the same. When our author asserts 
that what we call the Ego, what even he is obliged to call the 
Ego, is in no sense a fixed quantity or quality, when he says 
that design is a property of organic matter, that the choices of 
rational beings and the attraction and repulsion of physical 
molecules are essentially the same, what is this but to assert 
that there is neither mind nor will in Nature? Under such 
conditions, discussions about freedom and necessity would be 
barren and unproductive. Now, without appealing to meta- 
physicians, for Maudsley cannot preserve his equanimity when 
they are near him, may we not venture, with great deference, to 
say that “ common sense” requires some better description than 
is offered in Body and Will of a power able to analyse pheno- 
mena, to distinguish between this and that, and to divide 
Nature into mental and physical? This somewhat, which is 
able to discover relations of antecedence and sequence among 
phenomena, to draw subtle distinctions between “continuity ” 
among men, and siraple “succession” among animals, which 
is, moreover, able.to distinguish itself from these phenomena 
and their relations, is worthy of more consideration than it 
receives from our author. It is easy to obscure the problem 
to be solved by raising clouds of dust, (there are physiological 
as well as metaphysical dust-clouds,) easy to say that the Ego 
is extended, that purposive acts are the property of organism, 
that mind is simply the becoming patent in consciousness of 
what was always latent in physical molecules. Latent mind, 
like “latent heat,” is not likely to be a very fruitful idea for 
either men of “common sense,” or men of scientific knowledge, 
and all such words and phrases are simply attempts to conceal 
ignorance, not to reveal thought. Maudsley, as one of his recent 
critics well says, seems unable to see any difference between 
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two kinds of unity—between a unity “constituted by relations 
among perceptions ” and a unity “implied in the perception of 
relations ;” but until he recognises this “common-sense” 
distinction he is not likely to be accepted as an authority by 
unsophisticated minds. The doctrine taught, then, in Body 
and Will, so far as it is consistent with itself, is simply 
Materialism, and this solution of life’s problem no man of 
“ common sense” can ever accept. It does not explain moral 
freedom, it simply denies the existence of any being to be 
either free or responsible. Even Lange, the able and accom- 
plished historian of Materialism, and Von Hartmann, the 
author of the philosophy, so called, of “ the Unconscious,” both 
admit that Materialism is not satisfactory. It cannot explain 
moral life, for it must resolve all life ultimately into physics 
and mechanics. And Maudsley, with all his protesting against 
metaphysics, has himself to appeal to self-consciousness, and, 
like any other “ introspectionist,” to cognise the world through 
states of consciousness. No doubt there is great risk of error, 
for Professor Green’s “lively gentleman,” with his private 
interpretations of phenomena, is sure to appear, and in Body 
and Will he plays no insignificant part. There is, however, 
no help for this. All we can do is to exercise greater caution, 
and distinguish more accurately between the sane and insane 
readings of phenomena. This we can do only by separating 
merely arbitrary, and, so to speak, subjective relations from those 
relations which are objectively constant and rationally deter- 
mined,—which, by the way, is the method of the despised 
metaphysician. We object, then, to Maudsley’s philosophy of 
life because he does not attempt to explain, but simply 
eliminates, all that can be termed mind and will. We reply 
with Professor Beale, who surely knows what an “ organism ” 
is, that there is a difference, wide as the poles asunder, 
between a machine and a living organism ; that Evolutionists 
like Maudsley, who boldly profess to believe in the develop- 
ment of the living from the not-living, are simply dogmatising 
where they know nothing, and that they give only personal 
assertion where they ought to present us with severest scientific 
proof. And, as Professor Drummond remarks,’ “So far as 
Science can settle anything, this question is settled. The 
1 Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
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attempt to get the living out of the dead has failed.” Not 
otherwise is it with the distinction between the mental and 
‘physical. So far as Science can settle anything, it has settled 
that mind and matter are unlike, and that by no process of 
evolution can the one be regarded as a property of the other. 
Talk of the unscientific utterances of theologians and the easy- 
chair philosophy of introspectionists ; of all the unscientific 
chatter and easy-chair, or, if the expression is more relevant, 
dissecting-room, philosophy offered to the public, the theory 
that mind is Jatent in matter, and that design, purposive acts, 
and the like, are all properties of organic matter in a certain 
state of complexity, is the most deserving of censure ! 

Practically, Maudsley is compelled to deny to man any- 
thing corresponding to what we term moral freedom. Noone 
can affirm that resolves to act, or to refrain from acting, are 
our subjective readings of certain inhibitory functions of the 
nervous system, without destroying anything like a positive 
conception of both freedom or responsibility. For example, our 
author, at times consistent with himself, declares that (referring 
to certain acts spoken of as wrong, etc.) certainly a man “ could 
not have done otherwise than as he did on that occasion, but 
he is not therefore fate-bound to do the same on another occa- 
sion”! Butif I may on any and every particular occasion say, 
and if Science is supposed to say, that I could not have acted 
otherwise, where is there any room for genuine freedom? It is 
easy to appeal to certain physical differences, easy to tell me that 
the reason why I resisted on this, and yielded on that occasion, 
was because of certain bodily states,—the absence of this or the 
presence of that,—such arguments give us no help, and they 
only obscure the real nature of the problem to be solved. 
Ultimately, Maudsley resolves us into automata, and reminds 
us that the “moral of the whole matter is, that most men 
eventually are little more than machines, whose sayings and 
doings from day to day may be predicted with as much cer- 
tainty as the cries and doings of a parrot. Organisation 
proves itself capable of doing in them that which it does by 
itself in the ant or bee.” Even here the learned Doctor 
hesitates, for “ most men” are still not “all men ;” but, remem- 
bering what has already been said about men of genius, we do 
well perhaps to assume that our author’s “ most” means our 
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“all.” And as he goes on, our philosopher gathers both 
strength and courage to utter more decided opinions. Take 
the following :— 


“ All the horrible and heartrending things that have ever been in the 
world ; wars, slaughters, tyrannies, tortures ; frauds, guile, intrigues, and 
lies ; lusts, rapes, revelries, debaucheries, thefts, murders, and other crimes ; 
all the offsprings, great and small, open or secret, immediate or remote, of 
human passions, have been strictly necessary events in the becoming of what 
is—not to be deplored as accidents, but viewed in tranquil spirit as fulfil- 
ments of progress—and will continue to be necessary events thereof, so long 
as the order of progress continues to be human” ! 

Still more daring is the following—given, by the way, in a 
footnote :— 

“To speak of a course as blood-stained seems from the human stand- 
point to convey something of reproach. But from the standpoint of the 
whole the flow of blood may be as natural, as little repulsive, as the flow of 
water. Blood is instinctively revolting to man, because it is associated with 
the destruction of individuality, on which he naturally sets mighty store ” ! 

Again, Maudsley, having finally liberated himself from the 
narrowing and bewildering influence of the “human stand- 
point,” declares that when we look at life 
“in the bold spirit of strictly rational inquiry, we shall always find 
abundant reason to believe that the sum of the respective energies of good 
and evil (‘good and evil, is this the human standpoint again?) remains a 
constant quantity, the respective distribution only varying, and that we 
might as well try to increase the height of the mountain without increasing 
the depth of the valley, as to increase the good of the world by purging it 
of its so-called evil” ! 

When, therefore, with Maudsley, we abandon the purely 
human standpoint, when we take our place among rational 
inquirers, and view things in their relation to the “ whole,” all 
these ideas of freedom and responsibility, of good and evil, and 
other anthropomorphic conceptions, must disappear. The flow 
of blood or the flow of water, the vilest bestialities or the 
highest efforts of humanity, are alike natural, alike “fit and 
proper.” Beneath all human consciousness lie the “ purely 
organic constructive energies of the brain,” and to these, and 
not to any will, or Ego, must we attribute all forms of activity, 
whether sublime in their moral grandeur, or devilish in their 
moral degradation. Such teachings are intelligible enough, and 
whilst we cannot but tremble for their effect upon the students 
who come under Dr. Maudsley’s influence, we have no difficulty 
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in knowing what they mean and whither they tend. But 
Maudsley never is, and apparently never can be, consistent 
with himself. Scattered over the pages of Body and Will 
we find words, phrases, and propositions that utterly refuse to 
fit into the materialistic mould. He declares it necessary for 
man to have an “ Ideal” if there is to be progress ; that “ self- 
sacrifice is nobler” than feats of telegraphy ; that “ hysterical 
persons are best cured by moral means” (which he regards as 
“odd”) ; that the “ notion of free-will becomes itself, merely as 
notion, a centre of power in the mind ;” he speaks also of a 
passionate person by patient watchfulness being able to con- 
trol himself so as to appear calm when in a towering passion ; 
all these and many similar ideas are to be found in Body and 
Will, and they make us wonder whether our philosopher 
is quite serious, or whether he is only amusing himself by 
making us look through his psychological kaleidoscope. 
When we think of the mere notion of freedom producing such 
results, when we find Maudsley bidding us lift ourselves up by 
means of lofty ideals, when we see him admiring self-sacrifice, 
and disparaging by comparison the triumphs of the telegraph, 
we begin to think that, after all, materialism has not yet taken 
very deep hold of his organism, and that he may live to write 
another treatise, setting forth not only our “ Responsibility in 
Mental Disease,” but in Moral Life. Meanwhile the philosopher 
is open to the charge of inconsistency, and will do well to 
apply more severely logical methods in his studies of 
mind in its concrete human embodiments. 

When we pass from the region of mental and moral science 
to theology, we find Maudsley more and more unsafe as a guide 
to men of “common sense.” Revelation of course he cannot 
be expeeted to accept, for it proclaims a Fall of man, and 
if his Science knows anything, it is this—Man has risen, not 
fallen. Belief in one God is an immense advance upon 
the polytheism of man’s earlier days, but such a belief is 
merely a necessity of thought imposed upon maa by the 
very limitation of his faculties; we may as well think of 
a “ Divine big toe” as a “ Divine consciousness”! As to the 
belief that God is working out “some great purpose in the 
future,’—an idea which commended itself much to the late Mr. 
J. S. Mill—an idea made familiar enough to our age by the 
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“working for righteousness” of Matthew Arnold, and the 
“increasing purpose” of the Poet-Laureate, even if men had 
resolved to ignore the record which gave all these great 
thoughts to men, this is simply a “ pretty piece of anthro- 
pomorphism ” unworthy of the attention of men of science. 
In the same way we must discard the theological notions 
of atonement and personal immortality. Among all the 
earlier races there has been a belief in sacrifices and offer- 
ings as a means by which the gods might be placated ; the 
offering in sacrifice of the highest of all would simply be the 
highest kind of offering. Besides this, we have to bear in 
mind that “vicarious sacrifice is implicit in the constitution 
of society.” This being so, we can well imagine that some dim 
intuition and adumbration of its meaning should have arisen in 
the minds of the most gifted among the earlier races. To 
say that a Divine Being has been sent into the world to suffer 
and die, so that by his death he might deliver men from 
eternal misery,—what is this but to say that “ Nature developed 
the means by which Nature was made better”? In other 
words, and to speak more correctly, the “ organism of humanity, 
having reached a certain stage of evolution, gave birth toa 
supremely endowed organ, by the functions of which its future 
development was determined in the right direction, that is to 
say, of that moral which is true social progress”!' This is, 
according to Maudsley, the true explanation and final mean- 
ing of the idea of atonement as found in theology. But as 
usual our author first gets rid of the idea to be accounted for, 
and then declares that he has given us a scientific and therefore 
satisfactory explanation ; in this case he certainly does not get 
rid of mystery by his theory. If it be true, and we believe it 
is, that deep down in the very structure of society we shall 
find the principle of “vicarious suffering,” is it not more 
rational to say, with the Christian theologian Dorner, that the 
possibility of atonement is “implanted in humanity by 
the divine incarnation of Christ,” and that there are “ substi- 
tutionary forces at work for the good of humanity, and recep- 
tiveness in humanity for those forces” ? Maudsley tells us, and 
he calls this Sctence, that Nature gave birth to a “supremely 
endowed organ,” and that by the functions of this organ pro- 
1 Body and Will, p. 222. 
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gress, moral progress, is secured! He does not explain the 
idea of atonement by this logomachy, but he either uses words 
without any meaning, or he asserts that there is purpose in 
Nature, purpose too that is beneficent and holy, that has fore- 
seen human need, and ordained its appropriate satisfaction. 
Men of common sense will probably agree with us that a 
grander, more likely, and, let us say, more rational theory, is 
that which speaks of a “ Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” and an Infinite Mercy of which this slain Lamb is the 
sacrificial expression! Maudsley objects to the argument from 
design, ridicules the “anthropomorphic” conception of an all- 
wise and all-good Purposer, but after all he is compelled to 
posit in Nature what the Christian attributes to the living 
God, who is also the Father and Saviour of man. 

As to “Immortality,’—the last element in the Kantian triad 
to be demolished by the iconoclastic Maudsley,—“ if we can 
predict anything safely in this business from the basis of our 
existing natural knowledge, we can predict that though he 
may well rise higher than he is now, man will not have any 
such life after death as he has consoled and beguiled himself by 
imagining.” It is not necessary for us to dwell on the theory 
here given of the genesis of the hope of immortality. Men 
of “common sense,” at all events Christian men, do not build 
their hope of immortality on any mere speculations of the 
philosophers or imaginings of poets, however much they may 
be interested in these. As Dr. Matheson says, “ Life in Christ 
is the distinctively Christian immortality,’ and this Life 
does not depend on any arguments addressed to the reason, 
but upon something far more trustworthy.’ Even Socrates 
was anxious for some “divine word” upon which he might 
sail, as upon a secure vessel, over the dark sea of the future, 
with more confidence than upon his own little “raft,” con- 
structed “out of the best and most irrefragable of human 
opinions.” Such a “divine word” is now possible to man, 
is indeed offered to him, in the Resurrection of Christ, and in 
the gracious promise of the Master,—“ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” But such hopes, prospects, and anticipations, can 
have little meaning for Maudsley, who holds in the main the 
materialistic view of life, and who gives apparently but little 

1 See Matheson’s Natural Elements of Revealed Religion, p. 168. 
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weight to the historical testimony in favour of the Christian 
Revelation. He may at times appear to assert human free- 
dom, but it can be only in name, for a being composed merely 
of physical molecules and physiological attributes can be 
neither morally free nor responsible for his acts; as well 
indeed speak of steel choosing the magnet as such a being 
choosing this or that. Nor can there be any real hope of an 
“endless life” entertained by man, for all life will appear 
only ephemeral to one who believes that Newton, Shakespeare, 
and other men of genius are potential in the solar fires, or 
that some of the loftiest ideals and most ennobling hopes of 
the race are mere “ cosmic instincts of the matter of which 
we are constituted.” 

Hitherto we have said little about the Eschatology of Dr. 
Maudsley, but those who have followed us so far will have little 
difficulty in forming some conception of what it is like. To 
one who has explained away the ideas of God, freedom, and 
immortality, or who has reduced them to “ cosmic instincts,” to 
one who really believes that “bodily states” are a sufficient 
explanation of ethical judgments and acts, there can be no 
very bright future prospects. “What will be the end 
thereof ?”—this is the title of Maudsley’s last chapter, and, as 
all will admit, it is a most fitting inquiry with which to close 
such an investigation. Up to this point, the “ Nisus of Evolu- 
tion” has been our chief ground of hope; but what if this 
should fail us? Already we see that the “survival of the 
fittest” does not mean the survival of the morally noblest 
specimens of humanity ; there is a progress which is down- 
wards, a process of wn-kinding, of dehumanisation and dis- 
integration, as well as of building up a healthy organic life. 
In the physical life of mankind there are limits to the re- 
productive energies. Nature, under the guise of what is called 
heredity, evidently interposes, saying in effect to the worst 
specimens, ‘ Hitherto, and no further, and here shall the re- 
productive powers cease their action!’ May there not be 
something analogous in the mental sphere? A time may 
come when man will cease from his “desire to propagate 
himself mentally through the ages,” and when it will be 
declared “ repugnant to reason” any more to cherish hopes 
and form ideals that have been demonstrated to be illusions. 
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Suicide, and not the millennium, may then be the climax, or 
“perhaps an abandonment to the use of alcohol or opium, 
which, stimulating the flagging energies, creates a temporary 
‘ideal, or to chloral or similarly acting drugs that produce a 
temporary insensibility ; a false refuge, since they inevitably 
make matters worse in the end. "Tis a way of making hell 
by a mad attempt to find heaven.” Obviously this is no best 
of all possible worlds, and the presumption is that it will get 
worse and worse ; we cannot tell what monsters civilisation 
may yet bring forth. Even if it should soften manners and 
purify laws, it might in the process “dry up the sources of the 
virtues and enervate mankind morally.”’ As to the stupid 
sentimentality aud effeminate weakness we are wont to indulge 
in when anybody of note dies, this is already seen to be 
absurd ; “as if anybody ever dies of whom it can be truly said 
that it is of the least consequence to mankind in the long-run 
when he dies ; or as if his resurrection a few months after his 
death would not be a most embarrassing and unwelcome event ! 
.. . What, then, shall we say? That it is well to proclaim 
and extol the ideal as M. Renan does, reserving only the 
right to laugh quietly in his sleeve?” But the men who 
extol ideals, and all the time laugh in their sleeve, never have 
done much for humanity; only the men who are willing to 
live by, and if need be to die for, their ideals, have “fed the 
high traditions of the world, and left their spirit in confiding 
breasts.” According to Maudsley, we may speak, or we may 
keep silence, “ but be the words spoken the words of folly or 
of wisdom, they are in the end alike vanity.” If men believe 
this about their words, they may well keep silence ; we have 
heard of another kind of words—Divine words—in which 
could be found “ eternal life,” and even human words which 
were “half battles,” but such words are only spoken by, only 
understood by, men of faith. 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ”—this is the end thereof, 
according to our author. He does not, like Koheleth, know 
about a fear of God and a keeping of His commandments, 
which is the whole duty of man; and therefore his end, like 
his beginning, must be vanity. Why he should have spent so 


1 Clearly Maudsley believes that it takes a large amount of what moralists 
have ever termed the baser elements to make brave and virtuous men ! 
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much labour on an attempt to expound this philosophy of life 
we cannot tell. If the event will be the same whether we 
speak or keep silence, if the “end thereof” is hid from all, 
whether physiologist or introspectionist, if the sum of good 
and evil energies in the universe is a constant quantity, and 
if neither words nor acts of ours can mend matters,—why this 
“much ado about nothing”? Why indeed! But the very fact 
that Dr. Maudsley has taken the trouble to write these 
volumes, the fact that he has spent, years in earnest study of 
mind in its “ concrete human embodiments,” and that he 
now strives so earnestly to convert the world to his opinions, is 
itself the best proof of the unsoundness of his philosophy, the 
very reductio ad absurdum of his theory, and of all such 
theories of life. In truth, the learned Doctor tries to persuade 
himself that Pessimism is the true philosophy of life, and 
that he himself is a Pessimist, but, fortunately for him and the 
world, human (not “cosmic ”) instincts are too strong, and 
even philosophers have to give way before them. Maudsley 
speaks in Body and Will of two paths, the “upward,” and 
the “ downward,” and of all men as travellers by one or other of 
these ; so utterly impossible is it for men whose environments 
have been Christian to accept the Four Paths of Buddha, and 
to carry out to their bitter end the principles of the Pessimistic 
philosophy. 

And now we must draw to a close these remarks on Mauds- 
ley’s system. We have read and re-read all his published 
works, have found in them many curious facts, much suggestive 
information, and occasionally help in our efforts to understand, 
practically, the relations between body and mind. As to the 
fundamental postulates of this thinker, we believe them to be 
essentially false. He appeals from the metaphysician to the 
man of “common sense ;” he asks us to leave the high 4 priori 
roads of theologians, and to descend with him to actual life as 
seen among men and women. We have done so, but just as 
celestial measurements are needed to guide us in terrestrial 
affairs, so sound principles are essential to any practical dealing 
with either the mental facts or the moral ills of life. What 
man of “common sense” will believe that the highest products 
of the human intellect, the inspirations of genius, and the 
sublimest acts of moral heroism, which ever make it easy for 
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those who witness them, or who come under their spiritual 
influence, to believe in God, in duty, and in self-sacrifice — 
are the products and resultants of mechanical forces, the mere ~ 
‘actions and inter-actions of physical molecules, or of organic 
matter in a certain state of complexity? No morally healthy 
mind can for a moment entertain any such thought, nor does 
Science know anything of such theories. No great discovery, 
so far as we are aware, has been made in the relations of 
Mind and Brain, of Body and Will, since Professor Calderwood 
published his valuable treatise.qn these relations." In that 
work there is a full and candid,review of this whole contro- 
versy ; there is also an honest attempt to set forth all the facts, 
so far as they are known to men of Science, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that Physiology is unable to enter the intellectual 
region at all, and that it is incapable of offering any explana- 
tion of the intellectual processes, nat to speak of the pheno- 
mena associated with the moral and spiritual life, of mankind. 
With this sober finding, with this modest; estimate of a very 
capable thinker and critic, most “common-sense” people may 
rest content. When even philosophers, so called, who are dis- 
satisfied with past or current theories of life, bring forward 
“the Unconscious” as the fount and origin of all things in 
heaven and earth, and when they seek in “ will and represen- 
tation” their ultimate “substance,” we may rest assured that 
the materialistic Maudsley has not spoken the final word. 

If we may judge from the works of our author, materialism 
and pessimism exert anything but a morally elevating 
influence on character. We have been sorry to find so much 
sneering and cynical contempt in Body and Will for things 
sacred, and for things worthy of much reverence and sympathy. 
In this particular the German Lange stands high above the 
English Maudsley. How tenderly the Divine Master speaks of 
the sorrows and joys associated with the labour-pangs of woman 
and the birth of children; very different is the tone of this 
critic about the “nowise original or uncommon business of 
bringing a child into the world”! The profounder and more 
sympathetic Lange sees how impossible’ morality will become 
without the deeper emotions kindled by the now-to-be-aban- 
doned faith, and so he desires for his idealistic Church of the 


1 The Relations of Mind and Brain. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIL R 
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future some of the most distinctively Christian hymns! No 
such reverential feelings find any quarter where Maudsley 
holds sway. He speaks of the “ poor wretch” who takes the 
moral maxims of Christ in literal earnest, and he never 
misses an opportunity of ridiculing faith in the Incarnation. 
Nor do his moral aspirations seem very lofty, if we may judge 
from many suggestive parts of this latest treatise. His 
references to the control of a certain imperious instinct are 
anything but satisfactory, and indeed all through he seems to 
think the body is to control the mind, instead of the mind 
ruling the body with its lusts and passions. According to 
this moral philosopher, “we break,” in dreams, “all the ten 
commandments with serene equanimity ;” yet, according to 
the same authority, it is possible, “ by good and regular exer- 
cise of the higher faculties of mind, to gain some mastery over 
thought in dreams”! Believing in the latter view we reject 
the former, and we feel certain that a soul, seeking after the 
morally best life, would feel anything but “equanimity” in 
thinking about breaches of the ten commandments even in 
dreams. The simple poet who sings 
“Even in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 

has a far truer conception of the unity of the physical, moral, 
and spiritual life than Dr. Maudsley; whether she understood 
the nature of an organism or not we cannot tell. As to the 
meaning of the spiritual life our author is blind asa bat. He 
attempts to explain the new life of Saul of Tarsus, but, as 
might be expected, he fails utterly. “Ifa great sinner becomes 
a great saint, and the greater sinner the greater saint, he 
draws his inspiration not from the void but from his own 
character.” No; this physiological explanation will not hold 
good; here the physiologist has “nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep.” Is it not better to listen to Paul the Apostle, 
who is well able to explain the change wrought in Saul of 
Tarsus? Paul seems to have had some slight acquaintance 
with physiology, probably gained from his companion and 
friend, the beloved physician ; at all events he was a profound 
thinker, and, in the best sense of the term,a philosopher. He 
certainly did not believe in drawing inspiration from the “ void,” 
whether of his physical or mental life. Nor did he find the 
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explanation of his new life and power in any mere “ better 
direction” of his old energies. Far deeper, far truer, and let 
us add, far more truly philosophical, is his explanation of the 
change. He was quickened from above; the Life-Giver 
actually communicated His own life to Paul, and hence the 
results in his character and work. “No longer I,’— this is the 
philosophy of the change, and the sufficient explanation of its 
after results. And until Dr. Maudsley and other doctors learn 
to confess their ignorance, until they are willing to sit at the 
feet of ONE who knows, and who is willing to reveal this unto 
all, they must for ever remain incapable of understanding the 
change called “conversion,” and of explaining to others the 
secret of the “new life.” And here we take leave of Body 
and Will. Until its accomplished author learns to recognise 
that man belongs to more kingdoms than one, he will never 
succeed in finding any clue to the true meaning of life. Man 
is an animal certainly, and his bodily states do influence to a 
considerable extent his moral nature and life; but he is more 
than an animal, and a “ beast’s heart” has not been given to 
him. He belongs to the physical, to the intellectual, to the 
moral, and to the spiritual spheres ; and no explanation of his 
origin, character, and destiny will ever be either satisfactory 
or scientific which does not take into account this fourfold 
classification of every human being. Most of all must we 
regard as “ stale, flat, and unprofitable,” a pretended philosophy 
which ignores all that is highest in, all indeed that is most 
distinctive of, our common humanity, and which not only finds 
man’s physical origin, but also his intellectual explanation, 
and his moral end, in molecular forces, mechanical laws, cosmic 
instincts, and unconscious, or sub-conscious, states. To find 
in these: forces, laws, and instincts, so called, the explanation 
of man’s moral life, were indeed to draw inspiration from a 
“void”! 
“For let the doubter babble as he can, 

There is no wit in man 

Which can make Force rise higher still 

Up to the heights of Will,— 

No phase of Force which finite minds can know 

Can self-determined grow, 

And of itself elect what shall its essence be : 
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Oh blessed struggle and strife, 

Fare onward to the end, since from a Source 

Thou art, which doth transcend and doth determine Force ! 
Fare onward to the end ; not from Force, dead and blind, 
Thou comest, but from the depths of the Creative Mind.” 


J. FORDYCE. 





Art. IIL.—Boniface and the Primitive Missionaries 
of Germany.’ 


“ : Church of Rome defended by violence the empire 

which she had acquired by fraud.” Thus, with his 
sparkling sententiousness, does the great historian, Gibbon, 
vividly present the true story of papal rule with its utterly 
groundless claims, Repeatedly has Popery tried the same 
tactics, and hitherto she has seemed ever successful ; yet each 
succeeding revolt of humanity against her falsehood and 
tyranny has left clear gain to truth and loss to Romanism. 
Now, again, the Pope is mustering his powers in one mighty 
effort to suppress the gospel, and, with it, all real liberty. 
We know from God’s own Word that His truth will finally 
triumph, yet, that the previous overflow of error may be least 
destructive, it is well that history should be questioned and 
verified and its real facts placed prominently before the world. 
Too long .have Protestants allowed the assumptions of Rome 
and, consequently, hampered themselves in dealing with her ; 
and in no way more effectively than by admitting her 
unjust claims to be the “ mother-church” of Christendom, for 
many, who might otherwise have escaped her snares, have had 
their minds dominated by this supposition and so have fallen 
victims to her soul-destroying influence. Is it not time, then, 
that historical truth*should be presented in its reality ? and 
that true Christianity should be shown, from the earliest dawn 
of the gospel, to have had no connection with the Pope and 
the perversion of doctrine which he embodied? That Rome 
began as a Christian church we do not seek to deny ; indeed 
one chief characteristic in its picture, sketched so awfully by 


1 Bonifatius, der Zerstérer des columbanischen Kirchenthums auf dem 
Festlande. By Dr. August Ebrard. Gtitersloh, E. Bertelsmann, 1882. 
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the Apostle Paul in 2 Thessalonians ii, is that it would be 
an apostasy “seated in the temple of God.” Even then, as 
-Paul shows, it was working, and though here and there 
Christians have been still found in her, for God’s call in 
Revelation xviii. is, “Come out of her, my people,” yet as 
a religion Popery is entirely the Antichrist who, from the 
beginning, has persecuted the true “Holy Catholic Church,” 
while usurping, so far as possible, its name and place. 

It is satisfactory to know that, for some time past, attention 
has been gradually turning to the importance of the facts 
above briefly indicated. Among a number of excellent 
writings on the subject, one of the most interesting and erudite 
is that we have under consideration, and its pious and learned 
author, Dr. Ebrard of Erlangen, has written much more on the 
same theme, and always with a solidity of research and 
earnestness that make his pages most pleasant reading. The 
present work on Boniface, “the so-called apostle of Germany,” 
as the late Dr. Lorimer of London says, originated in adverse 
criticisms on an earlier “History” of the primitive European 
Christian Church, by Dr. Ebrard; his life of Boniface is a 
thorough reply to all objections, and a triumphant defence of 
the first and true Christian missionaries of Germany. Very 
justly is it remarked by Dr. Ebrard in his preface, that as we 
have from the original “Church of the Continent only such 
information as has come through its opponents and destroyers, 
who have done more towards disfiguring it than the hardening 
mud in fossilizing the fish it encloses; must not, therefore, 
every decisive mark which has nevertheless remained, be all 
the more carefully kept in view?” In this spirit has Dr. 
Ebrard, now for a long period, pursued his historical studies, 
and in this his latest work many new and instructive points 
are brought out. As an example of the conscientiousness with 
which he set himself to his task, it may be mentioned, what 
he himself related to the writer, that in middle age he learned 
Gaelic so as to be able to read the original documents in the 
language in which many of them were written ! 

In speaking of the early British Church, we differ in one 
respect, only one, with Dr. Ebrard, though, at the same time, 
from the general point of view it is not to be called exactly a 
mistake that he terms it the “Iroschottische” Church. It 
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certainly was in Ireland and Scotland that it found fullest 
scope, and, naturally, greatest bloom; but England was not 
without a very important part in its origin and later blessing. 
As Dr. Ebrard himself tells graphically in his History,’ it 
was in England that the primitive Christianity of Britain first 
had its seat, and the highest probability is that it was brought 
hither by converted Roman soldiers. According to Green, in 
his Making of England, there were considerable differences 
between the Britons of the towns and those of the rural 
districts, for the latter, as the old Welsh code of laws testifies, 
seem to have retained their own usages, yet all appear to have 
equally received Christianity, which thus extended over what 
is now England and Wales, and, as far as British influence 
stretched, to the Firths of Forth and Clyde. When the 
original British settlers, after a brave and stubborn resistance, 
were slowly beaten by the heathen Saxons into the rocky 
shelters of Wales and Cornwall, their kinsfolk over the 
Scottish border were vanishing before the similarly heathen 
Scots and Picts. But the Christianity which had gone forth 
from the country we now know as England was, from a pastor’s 
home on the banks of the Clyde, to achieve moral victories 
and bear fruit remaining through the ages, more than compen- 
sating for the material defeats then being endured. Patrick, 
grandson of a presbyter or pastor, and son of a deacon living 
beside Dumbarton, just at the time the Saxons were over- 
running Britain, in the latter half of the fifth century, had 
been providentially directed by God to the conversion of 
Ireland. Then again, a century after, an Irish disciple of the 
Briton Patrick gave the blessing of Christianity to the Picts 
and Scots, and from Columba’s mission settlement of Iona 
was carried out the Christianization of Scotland and North 
England, while, in turn, the earnest and sturdy Saxons of the 
Tweed and Northumberland districts, men such as Cuthbert 
and Cedd, fired with love of God and their countrymen, 
brought the gospel to Eastern and Central England. Kent 
and Wessex had been made nominally Christian by Romish 
agents, but, as Green? forcibly indicates, “the winning of 


1 Die iroschottische Missionskirche, by Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard ; Gtitersloh, 
E. Bertelsmann, 1873. 


2 See Making of England, chap. vii. 
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Central Britain, the re-conquest of Essex, the first evangelisa- 
tion even of the wild South Saxons, were the work of 
‘ missionaries from the Celtic Church of the North.” Interest- 
ing it is to note also, that from the Saxon Culdees sprang 
Willebrord the apostle of Holland, who, though he submitted 
to papal ordination by the wish of Pipin, still retained his 
primitive evangelical faith ; and from Willebrord’s eompanions 
came the other famous English missionary, Suidbert of 
Kaiserswerth, who returned to his native Britain to receive 
ordination from its Christian and anti-Romish Church. In 
Wales, as Dr. Ebrard interestingly relates, the Culdee faith 
remained till the very dawn of the Reformation, having pro- 
bably originated that of the Lollards in the dark ages, and 
thus “reached the hand to Wicliffe;” and a Welsh Bardic 
family, who had been protestors against Rome from generation 
to generation, survived to welcome the light of the gospel in 
the sixteenth century. Not by right, nor the wish of the 
nation, but by the will of the king was the Romish Church 
decreed the triumph at the famous conference of Whitby, in 
664, and thus true Christianity was forced under in England, 
where, had it continued paramount, it would, as another 
German historian, Lappenberg, writes, “have succeeded in 
setting an enduring limit to the claims of Rome throughout 
the world.” The case is the same to-day, when Rome is 
striving so hard to regain England, but we trust God will 
give her grace to know her honourable position, and to guard 
well that Protestant faith which He restored to her three 
hundred years ago. From all this, however, it is evident that 
England had the same interest, if not even the larger part, in 
the “Rome-free” primitive Christian Church of Britain, and 
its honour and history touch her as nearly as her sister 
provinces of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

There is one thing too much insisted upon, that is, crediting 
Rome with the good influence of a better organising power’ 
and blaming the Culdees as therein defective. This seems 
rather a glorifying of the wisdom of men above that of 
God, for, although not quite perfect, the primitive British 
Church was, at least, one which aimed at following after 
the apostolic model in spirit and work. This could not, 
with any plausibility, be said of the Romish Church, whose 
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whole strivings were, and are, for worldly power and outward 
conformity, and though there were undoubtedly pious indivi- 
duals within her pale, whowere sincere Christians in heart and 
life, yet these were regarded with little favour by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and, as history tells, they were always either 
silenced or forced to give up the Pope’s communion. In the 
book which we have under review, Dr. Ebrard very clearly 
exhibits the position of the Culdee Church as towards that 
now called Protestant, and the leading distinction of both 
from Romanism. “ For wherever,” he says, “the Christian 
makes his hope of salvation dependent upon the personal atti- 
tude of his heart to Christ, and not upon his posture towards 
church-institutions, and the priesthood, there is the Gospel 
spirit ; and a church-fellowship which bears this spirit is, in 
effect, an evangelical Church.” The real fact rather is that, 
had the Culdee Church obtained freedom of development, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, united in the Gsopel 
faith, and taught it “in spirit and in truth,” would have been 
much sooner one politically, and this more completely than 
they have ever yet been. The same remark holds quite as 
true respecting Germany. Rome’s tendency was of old what 
it still is—to establish a state within a state, and the influence 
of Rome has always tended to undermine national prosperity, 
and to prevent the union of peoples, that, by divisions, she 
may make all more subservient to her. History furnishes 
us with too many illustrations of the first part of the foregoing 
statement, and of the second also in the splitting up of 
Germany for ages, and, in modern times, in the separation 
between Belgium and Holland, to the nullifying of the politi- 
cal weight of both, though their inhabitants are chiefly, of the 
same race. Then there is Ireland, with its sad dissensions and 
inextricable mixture of blood, for the Irish of Tipperary are as 
much Norman and Scandinavian, and more Milesian than 
Keltic ; this is true of all the Irish Romanists, yet these claim 
Ireland, while the purest descendants of its original Keltic 
people, the Scotch-Irish, are hardly pressed, and refused their 
lawful right to their own ancient land! All this evil, and 
more, is the work of Popery, and there will never be true 
union in Ireland, or anywhere, till her disintegrating influence 
is thrown off. To punish the nations for their sins, God per- 
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mitted Popery to draw them under its baleful rule; but had 
the primitive Christian belief secured rest to unfold fully, the 

“consequences would have been the same as followed the return 
to it at the Reformation, when, in spite of Rome’s preventive 
efforts, the nations entered upon a new career of prosperity 
and union ; and in so far as this has waned, it is because we 
are again forgetting the Lord of Heaven and earth, and giving 
the honour alone due to Him to the idolatries of superstition, 
or, either under vulgar or intellectual forms, to ourselves in 
those of infidelity. 

As suitable prelude to the life of Boniface, a comprehensive 
account of the doctrines and practices of the Culdees is given 
by Dr. Ebrard. The marriage of the clergy, a continual theme 
of censure and slander from Rome, is fully proved. Their 
church-government had distinct form, though somewhat dissi- 
milar to any of our systems ; there seems to have been a parity 
among the ministers, but the abbot possessed a presiding 
authority, yet, apparently more that of counsel than active 
power, unless when acting as spokesman for the majority of 
his brethren. They appear to have begun existence as an in- 
dependent Church some time, probably, about the second or 
third .centuries, when usages diverging from simple apostolic 
custom were coming into vogue. As noticeable in many other 
great struggles, the points on which the Papacy attacked them 
were but trifling, those of the tonsure and Easter, but the 
choice of these showed the consummate cunning of Popery, for 
the real matter at issue was the authority of the Pope or the 
Bible,—should the inventions of the Man of Sin or the truths of 
the Gospel prevail? “The instinctive aversion of Rome against 
the unassailable evangelical, anti-Pelagian, Biblical spirit of 
the Irish-Scotch preaching,” says Dr. Ebrard; and he gives us 
many proofs of their doctrine being wholly in unison with the 
evangelical Protestantism of to-day. In this connection he 
furnishes very conclusive evidence that the rules long attri- 
buted to Columbanus, and full of a revolting spirit of monkish 
discipline, wrongfully made a reproach to the primitive Chris- 
tians, have nothing to say to them or to Columbanus. He 
shows that the Regula cenobialis Columbani found in Ochsen- 
hausen and Augsburg are “ actually destitute of all evangelical 
spirit,” and he proves these to be forgeries. On the other 
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hand he finds the codexes in St. Gall and Bobio by many 
marks to be the true Regula Columbani, and observes :— 

“ One only requires to read the seventh chapter of the real Regula Co- 
lumbani to be assured that this, appearing remarkable to us, is yet not 
grounded upon any legal justification by works or merit of outward per- 
formances, but upon a true impulse of edification, and an innocent joy in 
psalm-singing which, in the night from Saturday to Sabbath, served to 
collect the thoughts and prepare for the latter. How free from legalness 
this arrangement was is shown in the permission to each to take part in this 
holy exercise, ‘ so far as he was able,’ thence nullus invenitur lassus and all 
this practice of devotion is felt to be dulcis suavitas in opposition to the 
stiff, legal compulsion of the Benedictine vigils.” 

And Dr. Ebrard evidences that the reason for the fabrication 
of the false rules bearing the name of Columbanus was, by 
making these so hard, to procure favour for the newly promul- 
gated regulations of Benedict. The great difference between 
primitive Christianity and the Romish Church, and the fact 
that the latter had no hand in the Christianizing of Britain, or 
even of most of the English province, is convincingly demon- 
strated from the letter of instructions received by Augustine 
from Pope Gregory 1. In this famous epistle the Pope directs 
his agent to proceed cautiously towards the heathen regarding 
their customs, to which he was rather to give a better name 
than to eradicate! but he was earnestly admonished to insist 
upon the authority of the Pope being acknowledged and his 
laws obeyed by all the Christian bishops of England, which 
shows, as Dr. Ebrard remarks, that Gregory and Augustine 
knew quite well that a Christian Church already existed over 
a great part of the English kingdom. 

Very naturally this mission from Rome resulted in a struggle 
for supremacy, extending over a century, with the true Church 
of Christ in England. It was when this strife was raging 
hottest, in the latter part of the seventh century, that, about 
672, Boniface (or Winfrith, as his original Saxon name was) 
was born, “the West Saxon,” as Green justly terms him, for 
Dr. Ebrard proves that both his birth and education must 
have been either in Kent or some of the adjacent Romanized 
counties. He was the pupil of Aldhelm, abbot of Malmes- 
bury, who later, as Romish bishop of Sherborne, took an active 
part in suppressing throughout Wessex what still remained of 
primitive and apostolic Christianity, “the salvation of whose 
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adherents he denied, declared their faith to be devil’s doctrine, 
and was the first who, with all sharpness, instead of the original 
- Christian conception of Catholicism, affirmed the new dogma 
that he only is Catholic who submits himself to the supremacy 
of Peter's Chair.” Under such an instructor, Boniface could 
not be other than an eager Romanist, and this, as his letters 
from first to last manifest, he showed himself from youth on 
through every act of his life. These letters, published in 
various editions in Germany and England, are the chief source 
of information regarding Boniface ; for his life by Willibald, a 
monk of Mainz, is altogether laudatory, while naively acknow- 
ledging that nothing otherwise was admitted! Possessing a 
clever intellect, combined with an ambitious spirit, and devo- 
tional after the Romish model, Boniface was just the man to 
carry out the projects of the Popes. Dr. Ebrard judges him 
rightly as “a great Saul, but a Paul he never became.” His 
tastes drew him early into the ecclesiastical sphere, and we 
find him quite young as a monk with much influence at 
Nursling or Netley, beside Winchester, and he soon became a 
priest. The esteem for his learning and ability stood so high, 
that Ina, king of Wessex, employed him on an important 
embassage, in which he exhibited successful tact. Believing 
with blinded credulity in the Pope, and filled with zeal for the 
spread and establishment of the Papal authority, he passed 
over to the Continent with, at least at first, some intention of 
going to the heathen in Friesland ; but finding, as some say, a 
war raging, or, more probably, seeing that greater profit for the 
Pope, and honour to himself, was to be derived from bringing 
the already Christianized Continental lands into subjection to 
Rome, he soon returned to England, which, supplied with all 
necessary credentials, he left again the next year, 718. In this 
second journey he travelled through France and Lombardy, 
direct to Rome. The introductions he brought with him and 
personal observation showed the Pope, Gregory 11, that here 
was a man singularly fitted to be a trusted emissary in the 
delicate mission of suppression of the truth, such as the 
Jesuits carry on in modern days. Dr. Ebrard gives the larger 
part of the Pope’s letter of instructions, and he rightly points 
out that, although a mission to the heathen is briefly touched 
upon, the absence of any specific directions for the carrying 
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out of such, while the repeated insisting upon the necessity of 
complete submission and entire ordering of church discipline 
and worship according to the Romish mode, would, in itself, 
imply that the aim was rather that of bringing under the 
Papal authority people previously converted. And this was 
the actual fact, for, after a winter spent in Rome, Boniface 
journeyed leisurely to the court of King Liutprand, with 
whom he stayed some time to inform himself of the relations 
and standing of the various Culdee settlements in the dominion 
of the Longobards. He then crossed the Alps and passed 
incognito through Bavaria, where, as the Pope’s messenger, 
he could not have hoped for any attention, as at that time 
Bavaria rejoiced in a free evangelical Church whose married 
clergy dwelt among, and served, as truly Christian pastors, a 
people knowing no ecclesiastical authority and acknowledging 
no church law but that of the Bible. Boniface did not stop 
till he came to Thiiringia, where he hoped to begin his 
Romanizing work, for the Duke, Hedan 11, stood in intimate 
connection with Willebrord, who, against his own convictions, 
but in obedience to the desire of Pipin, through the hope of 
furthering his mission under the latter’s powerful protection, 
had consented to receive ordination from the Pope, and thus, 
though himself remaining true to gospel doctrine, he gave an 
example which had afterwards direful consequences to God’s 
truth in opening the way to compliance which proved entrance 
to sin. The province of Thiiringia had been Christianized by 
the Briton Killian and his companions, and over these con- 
verted people Boniface sought to establish the Romish rule and 
customs ; but he complains bitterly that living in “adultery ” 
(by which he ever designates the pure married state of the 
pastors), and owning no rule but the Holy Scriptures, they gave 
him no sympathy or hearing at this time. Dr. Ebrard gives 
us a somewhat amusing quotation from the biographer of 
Boniface which at once demonstrates, by the latter's indigna- - 
tion against Hedan and his clergy, and the terms employed 
in speaking of them prove, that the Christians of Thiiringia 
must have been well grounded in Biblical truth, and he names 
four of their presbyters or pastors who were particularly dis- 
tinguished by their steadfastness in it, and against him as 
Pope’s legate. To secure a basis for his work in Germany, 
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Boniface went at last to Friesland, where Willebrord, the 
friend of Hedan, was conducting a successful mission, and as 
-@ helper in this Boniface presented himself and remained, 
something over two years, with Willebrord, to whom he kept 
silence regarding his commission from the Pope, but, on its 
discovery, the two parted. By this time Boniface had gained 
his real object of seeing into the working of the Culdees, and, 
accredited with the fact of his sojourn with Willebrord, he 
returned straight to Thiiringia, but began his work of under- 
mining the original Christian Church of Germany at Amane- 
burg, an outlying station on the Hessian border. Here he 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the two brethren in 
charge, and obtaining their submission to the Pope and Papal 
order, he immediately baptized some thousands who had been 
under instruction, for, it is well known, the Culdees were 
very careful not to administer baptism to adults till some sign 
of true conversion was visible. This was actually made a 
reproach against the Culdees as if, by working patiently in the 
true spirit of the gospel to enlighten souls, as our best Protes- 
tant missionaries do now, they were encouraging idolatry 
because they would not take the Romish method of com- 
pulsion and acceptance of mere outward form. Recommended 
by this apparent success in Hessen, Boniface again went to 
Rome in the latter end of 722, when the Pope bestowed his 
bishop’s rank upon him, and sent him back with a letter to 
Charles Martel, for the secular power has ever been the most 
valued mission agency of Popery. Though Martel and his 
successors had every wish to be serviceable to the Pope, as he 
was favourable to their usurpation of the royal dignities, yet 
for some time they were unable to put down the independent 
primitive Christianity of Thiiringia and Hessen ; but after his 
victory over the Saracens at Tours, in 732, when the pious 
Christian Duke of Thiiringia seems to have died, it was brought 
under Martel’s power, and its Church given up to Boniface as 
archbishop and the Pope’s representative. Immediately the 
Culdean Cénobien, where the brethren lived together with 
their wives and families, were turned into Romish monasteries, 
and the idolatrous ceremonies of Popery, with its man-invented 
holiness of “forbidding to marry,” established instead of the 
gospel order previously prevailing. The Christian pastors who 
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would not submit to Rome were hunted from the land, and 
this action caused such spiritual destitution that Boniface 
himself complains of the licence to which it gave rise; never- 
theless thus, in a few years, the Romanization of Thiiringia 
was at last completed. 

Not alone from Ebrard, but from Rettberg and other his- 
torians, we know that Bavaria was fully Christianized, and 
had a perfectly organized evangelical Church, with its village 
bishops dwelling with their wives and children as God com- 
mands, long before Boniface came to Germany. But this state 
of things was far from agreeable to the Pope’s emissary, to 
whom celibacy seemed holier than purity, of which last he 
scarcely showed much in his letters to his friends among the 
nuns, and yet such as he are loudest in their slander of “ for- 
nication” and every evil term against those early Christian 
pastors, because they were centres of pure and simple family 
life! To uproot this and substitute instead of God’s laws 
“the commandments of men,” Boniface again entered Bavaria, 
but openly now, trying, as in Thiiringia, first to sow dissension 
among the clergy, and to win some of the nobles to his cause. 
However, he was not able to do much; so, returning to 
Thiiringia, he went with a number of his pupils soon after- 
wards to take counsel with the Pope in Rome, to which this 
was his third visit. The letters he brought back with him 
from thence show plainly that, whatever ignorance has pre- 
vailed since regarding the actual missionaries and Christianity 
of Germany, the Pope was fully aware that the latter had 
been for a considerable time a solid fact, and that it differed 
very widely both in form and spirit from Papal worship and 
belief, and there is nothing clearer than that the evangelical 
faith of the Culdees was most dreaded by Rome. Bonifice 
brought also with him from Italy recommendations from 
King Liutprand, who was brother-in-law to Odilo, Duke 
of Bavaria, and these, with the Pope’s entreaty that any who 
wished to acknowledge his communion might be permitted to 
do so, gave him a tolerated standing which he used effectually 
in beginning the Romanizing of Bavaria by gaining adherents, 
and persuading them to adopt the Romish discipline in the 
isolated communities thus established. Where the nobles 
were favourable to him, he even went so far as to ordain 
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bishops of the Romish form, instead of the Culdee abbots 
who retained their power nevertheless, and Bavaria was not 
_ subjected to Rome till nearly a century later. Meantime, the 
bigoted Karlmann put the Imperial power at the service of 
the Pope by insisting on the submission of Germany to the 
latter, and, rising in rebellion against this invasion of their 
liberties, the people of Bavaria and Alemannia were defeated 
by the Franks after a brave defence, falling, we believe, as 
much martyrs as those who battled for God’s truth against 
Rome in later days. The house of Pipin, finding in the Pope 
a support and fellow-feeling with their own usurpations, 
steadily aided him in his claims, and with the assistance of 
the worldly power which is ever the chief reliance of Popery, 
the suppression of the Gospel and Romanizing of Europe were 
accomplished. Boniface was the principal agent in this, and 
under his influence many cruelties even were inflicted on the 
ruly Christian pastors of the primitive Church of Europe, in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, when they refused to 
forsake “the faith once delivered to the saints,” and submit 
to Rome. We do not say that the Culdee system was perfect, 
for, on the contrary, it bore marks of having originated when 
the corruption of that of the Apostles had begun. It is just 
as evident, however, that these early Christians had retained 
purity of doctrine as distinguished from the errors and idola- 
tries of Popery. In learning, as in life, they were also superior 
to the majority of the priests of Rome, for to call them 
uneducated is altogether an ignorant slander. The Culdee 
clergy were required to understand God’s Word in the original, 
and they were especially well acquainted with Greek literature, 
and, in science, had actually arrived at the true idea of the 
earth, which was one of the “heresies” for which they were 
denounced by Boniface! The latter came at last, in 755, by 
his death from the hands of some heathen Saxons on the 
Frisian frontier, where he had gone, as Dr. Ebrard shows, not 
as a missionary, but simply to force a Romish bishop upon the 
Christian and Culdee district of Utrecht :—* Unwillingly did 
he fall by the robber hands of a heathen band, who would 
possibly have been no more heathen had he made true his 
feigned designation of heathen missionary, and devoted the 
hard work of thirty-two years to the conversion of the Saxons 
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instead of employing it in the destruction of the Kingdom of 
Christ.” Thus aptly speaks Dr. Ebrard in his History, which, 
with his Bonifatius, we earnestly commend to the careful 
study of all, not merely as a matter of interest, but because of 
the importance of historical truth in its bearing on life and 
faith. We see every day what a number Rome influences for 
evil through her unfounded assertions of antiquity, and surely 
it is a Christian duty to exert ourselves for deliverance from 
error and for the establishment of truth in every form. Space 
forbids our going into the subject as it deserves, and we have 
only sought to direct attention to Dr. Ebrard’s valuable 
researches. We conclude with the following pregnant remarks 
from his Bonifatius :— 


“ How shall we now decide concerning the work achieved by Winfrid 
(Boniface)? Many are quick with the conclusion that, as it was permitted 
of God, it must therefore be good. That is a vain and presumptuous 
inference. God also permitted the Bartholomew massacre, and the counter- 
Reformation in Hungary, Austria, and France, and the French Revolution 
with Marat and Robespierre and the Septemberists. God permits much to 
the Prince of Darkness ; but, therefore, one dares not draw out of God’s 
voluntas decreti foolish conclusions against God’s voluntas precepti, and 
needs not infer that what is permitted to the Prince of Darkness must, 
consequently, be good and praiseworthy. One will thereupon ascend to 
the sacred Court of Justice for the Divine government of the world with his 
small human wit, and then demonstrate to the other children of men the 
hidden wherefore of the Divine leadings, but, customarily, fails badly.” 


That Dr. Ebrard’s labours of love for the cause of God in 
unfolding the truth in history may be blessed, and that many 
may follow him, should be the earnest prayer of all who value 
truth, 
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Ant. IV.—Egyptian Obelisks. 


W28 is perhaps the best teacher of geography. It gives a 

new interest to old and half-forgotten regions, and 
awakens a feeling of curiosity regarding the history of races 
which have suddenly come out of the mist of distance and 
ignorance, and revealed themselves to us as human beings of 
flesh and blood like ourselves. Our country is at present very 
much mixed up with Egyptian affairs. The exploits of our 
soldiers and diplomatists have concentrated the gaze of the 
public upon that country, and made the most ignorant familiar 
with many of its topographical details. The Nile Valley is 
becoming as well known to us almost as the basin of the Clyde 
or the Thames; and while we have followed, with absorbing 
eagerness, the heroic adventures of our little army, we have 
studied with fresh and enhanced interest the old monuments 
that have marked like milestones its route, and that link the 
far-off faded past with the busy bustling present. Taking 
advantage of this feeling of revived interest in Egypt and all 
things Egyptian, I wish to direct special attention to one of 
the most ancient and remarkable of the monuments of that 
wonderful land. It will be a relief to turn aside from thoughts 
of our troops, or personal friends, and the credit of our nation at 
large, in danger, to the consideration of the more peaceful aspect 
in which, in such a subject, Egypt presents itself to us. 

Every one knows something about the obelisks of Egypt. 
We are all familiar with the appearance of this peculiar monu- 
ment ; for it is one of the most frequent forms which tomb- 
stones assume in our churchyards. If you take a walk in 
almost any of our cemeteries, you will find at frequent intervals 
the pointed spire of the obelisk in granite or freestone, of various 
heights and sizes, rising above the foliage and the other tombs, 
like a finger pointing to the skies, as if saying, in the dumb 
language of the stone, what the angel once said in articulate 
words, “ He is not here, he is risen.” The interest created by 
the arrival of Cleopatra’s Needle, and setting it up where it now 
stands on the Thames Embankment, has been the means of 
diffusing throughout the country a certain amount of super- 
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ficial knowledge regarding the nature and design of this class 
of objects. And those who have visited Paris and Rome have 
been brought face to face with specimens which awoke curio- 
sity at the time, and led to the acquiring of a little information 
regarding them. There is thus a foundation, however slight, 
laid in the popular mind, upon which a structure of clearer and 
fuller knowledge may be erected. I have given, I may say, 
much time and thought to the investigation of this subject. 
It has had for me for many years a great fascination; and I 
hope, building upon the fundamental knowledge of it which 
I take for granted my readers possess, to awaken in them by 
this paper a little of my own enthusiasm. 

At the threshold of our inquiries we are confronted with the 
question, What is an obelisk? The name is derived from a 
Greek word which signifies a spit for roasting meat, and was 
bestowed by the witty Greeks in order to throw ridicule upon 
its architecture and sacred pretensions. The object itself is a 
vertical monument of four equal or nearly equal sides tapering 
gradually from the base upwards, and terminating in a pyra- 
midal point called a pyramidion. It was generally placed on 
a cubical block of different material, a little larger than the 
square of the shaft, and sometimes had steps leading down 
from it. The shaft was always composed of the warm red 
variety of granite, called syenite, and was extracted from the 
famous quarries of Syene in Upper Egypt, better known by its 
modern name of Assouan. Its surface was either plain and 
polished, or else covered with hieroglyphics cut deep into the 
stone, and variously arranged, either in -one vertical line or in 
two or three columns. When the surface was left quite plain, 
there is reason to believe that the obelisk was unfinished, the 
intention of the founder to mark it with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion having been frustrated by some untoward circumstance. 
The hieroglyphics usually consisted of the name, surname, 
and royal titles of the king or prince by whom the obelisk 
was erected; the name being contained within an oval space, 
like an heraldic shield, called a cartouche. However interest- 
ing for linguistic or antiquarian purposes, the hieroglyphics on 
the obelisks are of little historical significance. 

True obelisks are all monoliths, that is, they consist of a 
single stone. They vary greatly in size. The largest known 
to us is considerably more than a hundred feet in height, and 
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the smallest is six feet. And we find what we should ante- 
cedently have expected, that the oldest specimens are the 
- largest. In the early ages of our race the art of building with 
small materials, so as to produce a work of magnitude, was not 
understood. The effect that modern architects secure by a 
skilful combination of little stones, primitive builders wished 
to obtain by single stones of huge proportions, either laid 
together or separately ; and the further back we go, the larger 
do we find the size of these single stones. In our own moors 
- and waste places there are solitary blocks, or circles of upright 
stones so vast that we are puzzled as to how they could have 
been conveyed to, and reared on the spot. The earliest build- 
ing in the world of which we have any authentic account, is a 
temple near the pyramids, recently discovered. This was 
made of blocks of red granite in a rude style, which may 
remind the English traveller of Stonehenge, where single stones 
are twenty-five feet high, and weigh about eighteen tons; but 
each block of the Egyptian temple is of such a size that Stone- 
henge sinks into insignificance beside it. There are single 
stones at Karnac, forty feet long, built into a wall. The outer 
wall of the Temple Hill at Jerusalem has in it polished masses 
of limestone, twenty-six feet long, six feet high, and seven feet 
wide, weighing about ninety tons, and occupying a position in 
the wall a hundred and ten feet above the foundation. We 
call the portico of the British Museum great from the magni- 
tude of the stones of which the pillars are made. They are 
forty-five feet in height, and each shaft consists of only eight 
drums. But the obelisk of the Lateran in Rome has a shaft 
upwards of one hundred and five feet in height, consisting of a 
single block of granite more than double the whole height of one 
of the Ionic columns at the British Museum from base to entab- 
lature. Such a method of architecture gives an imposing 
evidence of great mechanical difficulties overcome, and an over- 
whelming expression of rude human power. It undoubtedly 
was the most effective method of securing stability. No force 
short of an earthquake could dislodge such monuments ; and 
the ordinary weathering of time would have no effect upon 
them. For this reason, they have endured through all the 
vicissitudes of the ages; and we see them at the present day 
very much as they were thousands of years ago. 

Obelisks are thus the simplest monuments of Egyptian 
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architecture. This character of simplicity they share with the 
pyramids ; although the latter, while equally simple in form, 
are more complex in material. The pyramid may be regarded 
as a shortened and compressed obelisk ; while the obelisk is an 
elongated pyramid, and its shaft terminates at the summit in a 
pyramidion or small pyramid. They are both the most striking 
and the most characteristic of all the monuments of Egypt, and, 
as we shall find later on, are closely related to one another. 

The origin of obelisks is quite unknown. It is lost in the 
mist of an almost fabulous antiquity. We find reference made ~ 
to specimens that were in existence in the time of the fifth 
dynasty, nearly five thousand years ago, but have since dis- 
appeared. The oldest of the existing obelisks, still standing 
at Heliopolis, called, from its great age, “ the father of obelisks,” 
was erected 4700 years ago. These monuments are coeval 
with the first beginnings of civilisation in the country of their 
birth, and reveal the wonderful advancement of the people of 
that country, when all the rest of the world was plunged in 
darkness and barbarity. To Solomon’s Egyptian bride they 
were old ancestral monuments; and to Herodotus, the father 
of history, when he visited Egypt, they were the records of a 
traditional past antecedent to all historical recollection. More 
than forty centuries have passed over them. They have seen 
the rise, growth, and decay of all the kingdoms of the earth. 
They have survived the wreck of all other structures of man. 
Their gnomon measures time not by days and months and years, 
but by the rise and fall of empires. The kingdoms of the 
earth to them are but phantoms on their way to ruin, casting 
their weird shadows athwart the sunset horizon, They have 
seen almost all the great events that have occurred on the 
earth, and yet they still remain. They are, indeed, types of 
immortality, even while the hieroglyphics carved on their sides 
are sermons in a long-forgotten language, that preach to us of 
the mutability of all things. 

It is supposed that the obelisks were principally dedicated 
to the sun, the most glorious object of the material universe, 
which became the central object of worship, and occupied the 
most conspicuous position in the religious system of the oldest 
nations. Sun-worship, that which waited on some hill-top to 
catch the first beams of the morning that created another day, 
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is the oldest and the most natural of all kinds of nature-worship. 
He was adored as the source of all the life and motion and force 


_ in the world by the most primitive people ; and we find numer- 


ous traces of this ancient sun-worship in the rude stone monu- 
ments, with their cup-shaped symbols, that have survived on 
our moors, in many of the customs which still linger through 
our Christianity, and in the name by which the most sacred 
day of the week is commonly known among us. All the bene- 
fits conferred upon our world by the sun must have been 
strikingly apparent to the ancient Egyptians, dwelling in a land 
exposed to the sun’s most vertical rays, and clothed with almost 
tropical beauty and luxuriance. When they watched the 
ebbing of the overflowing waters of the Nile, and saw the moist 
earth on which the sun’s rays fell, quickened at once into a 
marvellous profusion of plant and animal life, they naturally 
regarded the sun as the Creator, and so deified him in that 
capacity. The origin of all life, vegetable and animal, to those 
who stood, as it were, by its cradle, by its fountainhead, when 
the world was yourig and haunted by heaven, seemed a greater 
mystery and wonder than it is to us in these later faithless 
ages. Long familiarity with it in its full-grown proportions, 
has made it commonplace to us. Something of the same feeling 
of astonishment which caused Eve to say at the birth of Cain, 
“T have gotten a man from the Lord,” led the ancient Egyptians 
to erect their obelisks, and worship the sun as the source of 
the wonderful life which they saw springing up around them. 
Both the obelisk and the pyramid were solar symbols, the 
obelisk being the symbol of the rising sun, and the pyramid of 
the setting. The fundamental idea of the obelisk was that of 
creation by light ; that of the pyramid, death through the ex- 
tinction of light. And this symbolical difference between the 
two objects was practically expressed by the different situa- 
tions in which they were placed; the obelisks being all located 
on the eastern side of the Nile, that being the region of the 
rising sun, and of the dawn of life; while the pyramids are 
all found on the western bank of the river, the region of the 
sunset, with its awfully sterile hills and silent untravelled 
desert of sand from which no tidings had ever come to 
living man, where the dead were buried under the shades 
of night, in their rock-cut cemeteries. It might thus seem, 
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that by placing obelisks in our churchyards in association 
with the dead, we were violating their original significance, 
and guilty of adding another to the many incongruities which 
have arisen from adopting pagan symbols in Christian burying- 
places. But in reality we find a deeper reason for the associa- 
tion. In some of the oldest sculptures in Egypt, an obelisk is 
represented as standing on the top of a pyramid; and by this 
combination it was meant to signify the power of life triumph- 
ing over death, and hence the obelisk is the most suitable of 
all forms to indicate in our cemeteries the glorious truth of the 
resurrection, in which the ancient Egyptians believed as firmly 
as we do, life rising again victorious out of the transitory con- 
dition of death. 

And how admirably did the obelisk lend itself to its symboli- 
cal purposes! There was a most wonderful harmony between 
the idea and the object which expressed it. Being composed 
of the most durable of all materials, the hard indestructible 
granite, on which God’s finger afterwards on Sinai wrote the 
ten commandments of the moral law, the eternal sun was thus 
fittingly represented by an object that lifts its stern finger in 
unchangeable defiance of the vicissitudes of the seasons and 
the ages. Its highly polished surface and rich rosy red colour, 
its sharply defined lines and narrow proportions, combined 
with its immense height, suggested the brilliancy and hue and 
form of a pencil of light. Its tall red shaft flashing in the 
strong morning radiance, like a tongue of flame mounting up 
to its source in the solar fire, or like a ray of the halo that rises 
up on the low horizon of the Libyan desert, when the dawn 
has crimsoned all the eastern heavens, might thus well be 
selected as the most suitable object to bring the invisible sun- 
god within the ken of human vision and the range of human 
worship. The poetical imagination may detect a significance 
even in the difference between the material used in the con- 
struction of the obelisk, and that used in the construction of 
the pyramid, though this may not have been designed by the 
makers. The obelisks are all formed of granite, the foundation- 
stone of the globe, belonging to the oldest azoic formation, 
which formed the first basis for the appearing of life. The 
pyramids were all made of nummulitic limestone, composed of 
the remains of organic life, a material which belonged to the 
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latest geologic ages, when whole generations and different plat- 
forms of life had corae and gone. Thus significantly does the 
obelisk of granite suggest by its material as by its form the 
origin of life, as the pyramid suggests by its material and form 
the extinction of life. 

But not only was the obelisk raised in connection with the 
worship of the sun, it was also intended to honour the reigning 
monarch who erected it, and whose name and titles were 
engraved upon it along with the name of the sun. For it was 
a fundamental idea of the Egyptian religion that the king 
was not only the son of the solar god, but also the visible 
human representative of his glory. This was a favourite 
conception of the ancients. The Incas of Peru regarded 
themselves as direct descendants of the sun ; and the monarchs 
of the burning Asiatic lands, where the sun rules and dominates 
everything, assume the name and title of his sons, and clothe 
themselves with his splendour. The obelisks were thus the 
symbols of the two great co-relative conceptions of the sun in 
the heavens, and his satellite and representative on the earth— 
god and the king. This Egyptian faith, as attested by the 
obelisks, the oldest of all the creeds, antecedent to the theo- 
logies of India, Greece, and Rome, ceased not to be venerated, 
till the advent of Christianity swept all material worship 
away. It awed, as Mr. Cooper has well observed, the mixed 
multitude in Alexandria under the Cesars, as it had done the 
primitive Egyptians under the oldest Pharaohs. It extended 
over a space of more than three thousand years. During all 
that long period the obelisk was “the emblem at once of the 
vivifying power of the sun and of the divine nature of the king, 
a witness for the divine claim of the sun to be worshipped, 
and of the right divine of the king to rule.” Where is there 
in all the world, in its most ancient cities, in its loneliest 
deserts, any class of objects which has been held continuously 
sacred for so long atime! The description of the sun itself 
by Ossian, applies almost equally well to his worship as thus 
represented. 

Obelisks as symbols of the sun and of the creative power of 
nature, were not confined to Egypt. They belonged to the 
mythology of all ancient nations. There are modifications of 
them in India, in_ prehistoric America, and among the 
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archeological remains of our own country. They were 
common objects in connection with the Assyrian and Persian 
and Pheenician religions; and it has been conjectured with 
much plausibility that the image of gold, whose height was 
threescore cubits, and the breadth six, the usual proportions 
of an obelisk, which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plain of Dura, 
in the province of Babylon, and commanded Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego to adore, was in reality an obelisk after the 
Egyptian pattern which was often gilded, and was associated 
with the worship of the king as its material purpose, and with 
the creation and origin of life as its symbolic meaning. And 
if this was the case, there was an unusual aggravation in this 
idolatry; for the Egyptian obelisks themselves were never 
worshipped, but were always regarded as the signs of the 
higher powers whose glory they expressed. 

The question is naturally asked, Where were the obelisks 
originally placed? At the present day we find those of them 
that remain in Egypt, solitary objects without anything near 
them, and those that have been carried to other lands have 
been set up in great open squares, or on river embankments 
in the heart of the largest cities. Fortunately, there is no 
doubt at all on this point. They stood in pairs at the doors 
of the great temples, one on each side, where they served the 
same purpose which the campanili of the Italian church, 
or the spire of a Presbyterian church serves at the present 
day. Indeed, architects are of opinion that church towers and 
steeples are mere survivals of the old Egyptian obelisks, which 
furnished the original conception. The tower corresponded to 
the shaft of the obelisk, and the steeple to the sharp pyramidal 
part in which the summit of the obelisk terminated. And 
though there is usually only one spire or tower now in 
connection with our churches, there used to be two, as many 
old examples still extant testify, one standing on each side of 
the principal entrance, after the manner of the Egyptian 
obelisks. The slender round towers of Brechin and Abernethy, 
and of Devenish and other places in Ireland, capped by a 
conical stone roof terminating in a single stone, which were 
for a long time a puzzle to the antiquary, are now ascertained 
to be simply steeples connected with Christian churches of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. And just as these towers are now 
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left isolated and solitary without a trace of the buildings with 
which they were associated, so the Egyptian temples have 
passed away, hardly one stone is left upon another, and the 
obelisks are left alone in the desert. But we can reconstruct 
in imagination the massive and lofty buildings in front of 
which they stood, and where they showed to the greatest 
advantage. Instead of being dwarfed by the enormous 
masses of the propylons, their height gained by the near com- 
parison. The obelisks in our squares and vast open spaces 
have their effect destroyed by the buildings being at a distance 
from them. There is no scale near at hand to assist the eye in 
estimating the height ; consequently they seem much smaller 
than they really are. But when seen in the narrow precincts 
of a temple court, from whose floor they shot up into the blue 
sky overhead, surrounded by great columns and lofty gates, 
breaking the monotony of the heavy masses of masonry of 
which the Egyptian temples were composed, and acting the 
part which campanili and spires perform in modern churches, 
a standard of comparison was thus furnished which greatly 
enhanced their magnitude. 

Nothing could be grander than the objects associated with 
the obelisks where they stood. The temple was approached 
by an avenue of huge sphinxes, in some cases a mile and a half 
long. Drawing nearer, the worshipper saw two lofty obelisks 
towering up a hundred feet in height, on the right and left. 
Behind these he would observe with awe, four or six gigantic 
statues seated with their hands on their knees. And at the 
back of the statues he would gaze with astonishment upon two 
massive towers or pylons, broader at the base than at the 
summit, two hundred feet wide and a hundred and twenty 
feet high, crowned. by a gigantic cornice, with their whole 
surface covered with coloured sculptures, representing one of 
the great dramas in the reign of a victorious monarch. Above 
them would rise the tall masts of coloured cedar-wood, like 
the standards of Venice, inserted in sinkings chased into the 
wall, surmounted by the expanded banners of the king, or the 
heraldic bearings of the temple floating in the breeze. Between 
the huge propylons opened up the great gateway of the 
temple, sixty feet high, which led into a vast court, surrounded 
by columns and open to the sky. Beyond were halls whose 
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roofs were supported by a forest of enormous pillars, which 
seemed to have been raised by giants. Each hall diminished 
in size, but increased in sacredness, until the inmost sanctuary 
was reached; small, dark, and awful in its obscurity. Here 
was the sacred shrine in the shape of a boat or ark, having in 
it a kind of chest partially veiled, in which was hid the 
mystic symbol of the god. Like the tabernacle of Israel the 
common people were not allowed to go farther than the outer 
court beyond the obelisks; only kings and priests being 
permitted to penetrate into the interior recesses, there to 
observe the ritual ceremonies of the mysterious Egyptian 
worship. On the plan of the Egyptian temple were modelled 
the sacred buildings of the Jews; and the famous pillars of 
burnished brass, wonderful for their workmanship and their 
costly material, which Solomon erected in the court of his 
temple, called Jachin and Boaz, had their prototypes in the 
obelisks of the Nile. 

The obelisk belongs essentially to a level country ; and there 
is no habitable region in the world so uniformly flat and 
unbroken by any élevations or depressions of surface as the 
valley of the Nile. There it produces its greatest effect ; its 
size is not dwarfed by surrounding heights, and comes out by 
contrast with the small objects that diversify the plain. It 
forms a conspicuous landmark, a salient point on which the eye 
may rest with relief as it takes in the wide featureless horizon. 
In an artificial landscape, where there is no wild unmixed nature, 
where every inch of ground is cultivated, it is the appropriate 
culmination of that triumph of human art which is visible 
everywhere. It was a sense of this harmony of relation that 
induced the builders of the great cathedrals and temples of the 
world to place them not amid varied and rugged scenery, where 
they might be brought into comparison with nature’s work, but 
uniformly on level expanses of land. There they form the 
crowning blossom and symbol of man’s loving care and pains- 
taking endeavour, and give to the artificial landscape which 
man has entirely subdued for his own uses, the finishing 
touch of power. 

How were the obelisks formed? In the quarry near 
Assouan, the ancient Syene, below the first cataract of the 
Nile, where the granite rocks come down to throttle the river, 
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there lies a stupendous block ninety-five feet long, half-hewn 
out of its native bed. It may have been ordered by a king of 
one dynasty before a revolution, and countermanded by his suc- 
cessor of another. Forty centuries have passed away, and the 
sand of the desert has been allowed to creep over its neglected 
form. But the traces of the quarryman’s tools can be seen on 
its surface as clearly as if they had been made only yesterday. 
These traces show the method by which the immense mono- 
lith was separated from its native rock. A groove was cut 
with a chisel about a couple of inches in depth along the whole 
length of the obelisk. Holes were made in this groove at short 
intervals, into which were firmly driven wedges of wood, which 
being afterwards saturated with water, expanded, and rent 
asunder the granite throughout the whole line of incision. 
When the block was thus completely detached, it was pushed 
forward, in its rough state, upon rollers made of palm stems to 
the edge of the river, when it was placed on board a large 
timber raft, and floated down the stream by the next inunda- 
tion to the place where it was intended to be set up. Arrived 
at its destination, it was taken off the raft, and pushed in the 
same way as before over palm-stems, along an inclined plane, 
to the front of the temple, where its pedestal had been already 
placed in position. It was then gradually lifted by means of 
rollers, levers, and ropes, to an upright attitude on its base ; 
and so true was the level of the upper surface of the pedestal, 
and the under surface of the obelisk, that when finally settled 
it was never out of the perpendicular, a circumstance to which 
the obelisk owed its stability, for had it been imperfectly placed, 
on account of its great height and the narrowness of its founda- 
tion, a very small inequality would have sufficed to render it 
insecure, and it would have been hurled down long ago. 

But, though thus placed in position, the labours of the work- 
men were not over. A scaffold had to be erected, by means of 
which the sculptor might chisel away the rough inequalities 
left by the quarrymen’s process of excavation, and afterwards 
smooth and polish the whole surface, until he could see his 
face reflected in it. ‘The four sides of the monolith were thus 
prepared to receive the hieroglyphic inscriptions appointed by 
the king who raised it. These were cut with the utmost care 
below the level of the stone, in a style known as incavo relievo, 
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or hollow relief, a mode which, while it nowhere interferes 
with the typical outline, is admirably adapted to preserve the 
inscriptions from injury, and to make them as durable as the 
material itself. They were arranged in long vertical columns 
in such a way that there should be no confusion or overcrowd- 
ing of space anywhere ; and the characters were excavated of 
the same size all the way up to the top, no allowance being 
made for optical perspective. With what kind of tool the 
hieroglyphics were engraved we know not. The hardness of 
the material, and the sharpness and depth of the incisions on 
its polished glass-like surface, necessitated very unusual tough- 
ness in the edge of the chisel if it was of iron or steel. Hardly 
any iron tools have been preserved among the relics of the 
tombs. One of the Theban statues preserved in the British 
Museum had an arm on one occasion repaired, and a great 
number of English-made tools were broken in the attempt. 
Much Jearned discussion has been expended upon the supposed 
process by which the Egyptians tempered to the necessary 
hardness their tools. But the secret mystery of the execution 
of the Egyptian sculpture still evades our search, and excites 
our astonishment. Qur own granite sculptors have accom- 
plished wonders by means of steam machinery, in carving the 
capitals, bases, and shafts of columns, etc. But the refined 
sharpness, the exquisite gem-like clearness and delicacy of the 
hieroglyphics on the obelisks has yet to be attained by our 
modern art. Some, indeed, have supposed that the characters 
were cut with sharp flints or gems, which were better adapted 
to make an impression on granite than any metal. The dis- 
covery of pointed splinters of flint recently made in the 
turquoise mines in the Sinaitic Peninsula by Mr. Bauerman 
and others, would seem to corroborate this supposition. But 
with whatever instrument executed, every part of the obelisk 
was finished with the utmost precision and beauty ; and so 
perfect was the workmanship that neither the corrosive sand of 
the desert, nor the occasional rains nor the violence of man, 
have been able to destroy their polish, or to efface or even dis- 
figure their inscriptions. 

All the processes involved in the execution and erection of 
an obelisk from first to last must have been very laborious, and 
have required immense care ; and yet we are astonished at the 
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rapidity with which they were accomplished. There is an in- 
scription on the base of one of the obelisks still in Egypt which 
records the length of time required to excavate and finish it. 
And when we consider that it had to be brought from Syene 
two miles to the river’s edge, then a hundred and thirty-five 
miles by raft to Karnac, and after that from the shore about two 
hundred yards through the temple to its destination, and that 
it had to be raised on end, delicately adjusted so as to be per- 
fectly perpendicular, and to face exactly the same way as the 
temple itself, and then finally polished and covered from head 
to foot with hieroglyphics, we are astonished to learn that only 
seven months were consumed in all these labours. With all 
our appliances of steam-power and improved machinery, it 
would baffle us to accomplish the work within the same period, 
judging by the time actually taken only to transport the 
obelisks from Egypt to Paris, London, and New York. It is 
fair only, however, to say that the above instance was an ex- 
ceptional one. We are told that other obelisks occupied the 
sculptor thirty-six years merely to carve their surface with the 
necessary inscriptions. They were begun by one monarch, and 
finished by another. In the hewing, transportation, hoisting, 
and carving of such gigantic masses of stone, immense multi- 
tudes of persons were employed. The monarchs of Egypt had 
myriads of unfortunate subjects who were entirely subject to 
their will, and these they ruthlessly yoked in thousands, re- 
gardless of their sufferings, to the ropes by which the obelisks 
were dragged along or set up in position. Not by engineering 
skill so much as by sheer brute force, by the power of human 
muscles, were these prodigious stones moved. Maultitudes 
perished under the strain of the mighty effort, urged on by the 
lash of the taskmaster; but fresh multitudes were ready to 
take their places as they fell. For this terrible work they 
received no wages, but only the most scanty food that was 
necessary to keep them alive. So unscrupulous were the 
Egyptian kings in carrying out their favourite projects, that 
Pliny tells that on one occasion, in the impending failure of 
the engineers to set an obelisk upright on its pedestal, the 
tyrant ordered his own son to be bound to the summit of the 
monument, as a guarantee for the safe execution of the work. 
It is but right, however, to state that a more benevolent ex- 
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planation of the mode in which these gigantic masses of stone 
were executed and conveyed to their destination has been sug- 
gested, with some degree of plausibility. Egypt being a corn- 
growing country, exporting to other lands vast quantities of 
this staple article of food, its population was purely agricul- 
tural. A few weeks in the year sufficed to grow the corn 
which supplied their own wants, and formed their chief 
commerce. For the rest of the year they were idle. It was 
therefore in order to provide employment for the vast multi- 
tudes who would be left to starve if not engaged in public 
works, that the kings devised the gigantic monuments, which 
thus served a double purpose, a benevolent and religious one, 
commemorating the king, and securing against want a vast 
proportion of his subjects. 

I have said that the obelisks are the most enduring monu- 
ments of antiquity, and yet no class of objects has undergone 
such extraordinary vicissitudes. The history of the changes 
to which they have been subjected reads like a romance. At 
a remote age, not long after they were erected, most of them 
were cast down during some political catastrophe, which shook 
the whole country to its foundations, and left its mark indelibly 
upon the annals of the race. Under a subsequent dynasty the 
obelisks seem to have been lifted up to their former places, 
and regarded with the old veneration. After the lapse of 
nearly a thousand years, the land was again convulsed by a 
terrible revolution, the nature of which is still wrapped up in 
almost impenetrable mystery. A warlike migratory race came 
from the north-east, and subdued the whole country. This is 
known as the Hyksos invasion, or the invasion of the Shepherd 

‘ Kings, and produced the same effects in Egypt which the Nor- 
man invasion produced in England. Previous to this period 
the horse seemed to have been altogether unknown ; but after 
this date it uniformly appears in Egyptian paintings and sculp- 
tures. The Hyksos must therefore have been a pastoral race, 
in all likelihood belonging to the plains of Tartary; and, 
mounted on horses, they would find little difficulty in over- 
coming the foot soldiery of Egypt. When they had obtained 
possession of the country, they burnt down the cities, demolished 
the temples, and overthrew the obelisks. This disaster, the 
most dreadful which Egypt had ever known, was all the more 
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terrible that it followed suddenly upon a period of extraordinary 
prosperity, when new cities were built, and old cities enlarged, 
works of great public utility were constructed, a mercantile 
intercourse established with the surrounding nations, and the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, favoured by the 
long peace and the abundant resources of the people, reached 
their highest excellence. The reversal of all these signs of 
prosperity was so overwhelming—like a destructive thunder- 
storm out of a clear sky—that the Egyptians of subsequent 
ages looked back upon this period of subjection under a foreign 
yoke which lay upon them for five hundred years, with burn- 
ing shame and bitter resentment. When the hated dynasty 
was over, the Egyptians obliterated, as far as they could, every 
sign of its supremacy, chiselled out the names of its kings on 
their monuments, and destroyed their records, so that few traces 
of this revolution remain to dispel the strange mystery in which 
it is involved. They could never bear to hear the detested 
names of the Shepherd Kings ; and this circumstance throws 
light upon the passage in Genesis which says that the occupa- 
tion of a shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians. In 
the reign of the last of the Shepherd Kings, who was in all 
probability the Pharaoh of Joseph, the conquerors and the con- 
quered became to a certain extent reconciled and amalgamated; 
the arts which had been destroyed were again restored, and the 
monuments of the suppressed religion were freed from their 
indignities, and once more reinstated with the old honours. 
And when afterwards another king arose who knew not Joseph, 
when a native dynasty reigned instead of a foreign one, this 
renaissance was continued, and the whole country was recon- 
structed. But, while the temples were re-erected, and the old 
worship established with even greater splendour, there can be 
no doubt that many of the earlier obelisks, owing to their 
smaller size, as compared with the other gigantic monuments 
of Egypt, had been destroyed past all reconstruction ; and some 
of them remain in the land at the present day on the sites where, 
and in the exact manner in which, they were overturned by the 
Shepherd Kings. 

But greater changes still happened to the Egyptian obelisks 
after this. Previously they had been devastated and over- 
turned on their own soil. But now they excited the cupidity 
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of the foreign invaders of Egypt, and were carried away to 
distant lands as trophies of their victories. The first obelisks 
that were removed in this way were two of the principal ones 
that adorned one of the temples of Thebes. After the capture 
of Thebes by Assurbanipal, the Assyrian king, the famous 
Sardanapalus of the Greeks, they were transported to the 
conqueror’s palace at Nineveh, and were afterwards lost for 
ever on the destruction of that city, about sixty years later, 
or about six hundred years before Christ. The transportation 
of these enormous masses of stone across the country to the 
sea-shore, down the Red Sea, over the Indian Ocean, up the 
Persian Gulf, and the river Tigris, to their destination in the 
palace of Nineveh, nearly two thousand miles, must have 
been a feat of engineering skill at that early period of the 
world’s history, far more wonderful in regard to the difficulties 
overcome, without any precedent to guide, and considering 
the rudeness of the means of transport, than anything that 
has ever been attempted since in the same line. 

The example of the Assyrian tyrant was followed, after a 
long interval, by the Romans, who sought to magnify and 
commemorate their conquests in Egypt by spoiling the land of 
its characteristic monuments. The whole mental history of 
this powerful people shows them to have been destitute of 
original artistic genius, and to have been servile imitators of 
the works of others. But if they had not genius to produce, 
they had power to seize and to transport to Rome the finest 
specimens which the world could furnish. The Cesars, one 
after another, for more than a hundred years, took advantage 
of their victories and the ruin of the unhappy land of Egypt, 
to convey its beautiful obelisks to their own capital perma- 
nently to adorn one or other of the various places of public 
resort. They seem to have set almost the same high value 
upon these singular monuments which their inventors did. 
Pliny and Suetonius describe the almost incredible magnitude 
of the vessels in which these gigantic masses of stone were 
conveyed to Ostia, the harbour town, and from thence up the 
Tiber to Rome. The huge triremes were propelled by the 
force of hundreds of rowers across the waters of the Medi- 
terranean. And arrived at the quay in Rome, they were 
dragged and pushed, by the brute force of thousands in the 
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old Egyptian manner, on low carts supported on rollers instead 
of wheels, to their destination, where they were set upright by 
a complicated machinery of ropes and huge upright beams. 

At one time, it is said that there were no less than forty- 
eight obelisks erected in Rome, six of the largest size, and 
forty-two of the smaller, all conveyed at enormous cost, and 
with almost incredible labour, from the banks of the Nile to 
the banks of the Tiber. Upwards of thirty of them have 
perished without leaving any trace behind. They are doubt- 
less buried deep under the ruins of ancient Rome, but the 
chance of their disinterment is very problematical. One 
obelisk, indeed, was exposed a hundred and forty years ago 
in the square of the principal church of the Jesuits, near the 
Pantheon ; but being found to be broken, and also to underlie 
a corner of the church, and the greater part of an adjoining 
palace, so that it could not be extracted without seriously in- 
juring these buildings, it was covered up again, and was thus 
lost to the world. How many obelisks of Egyptian origin 
existed at one time in the world we do not know. They were 
undoubtedly very numerous ; but many of them were broken 
up for building materials. The famous column called Pompey’s 
Pillar stands: upon a fragment of an ancient obelisk; and 
tradition asserts that there are many similar fragments of 
greater or less antiquity under the ruins of the older houses of 
Alexandria. At present forty-two obelisks are known to be 
in existence in different parts of the world. Of these, seven- 
teen remain in Egypt on their original sites, of which no less 
than eleven are prostrate on the ground, having been over- 
turned by some political or religious revolution, by the force 
of an earthquake, or by the slow undermining of the infiltrated 
waters of the Nile. No less than twelve of the oldest and 
grandest are still to be seen standing erect in Rome, where 
they constitute by far the most striking and memorable 
monuments. The others are distributed in various places 
wide apart. One is in Paris, two are in Constantinople, a 
fourth, the famous Cleopatra’s Needle, is oa the Thames 
Embankment, in the heart of London; a fifth, its old com- 
panion in Alexandria, is now in one of the public squares of 
New York. And there are several diminutive ones from 
eight feet in height downwards, in the British Museum, in the 
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Florentine Museum in Florence, in Benevento in Italy, and in 
the town of Alnwick in Northumberland. 

Having thus given a general description of this remarkable 
class of antiquities, let me proceed to describe in detail a few 
of the more interesting obelisks that remain to us in different 
places. And first let us begin, as in duty bound, with the 
specimens that still exist in the land of their nativity. The 
oldest of all the obelisks is the beautiful one of rosy granite 
which stands alone among the green fields on the banks of 
the Nile, not far from Cairo. It is the gravestone of a great 
ancient city which has vanished and left only this relic be- 
hind. That city was the Bethshemesh of Jeremiah, the 
famous On, which is memorable to all Bible readers as the 
residence of the priest Potipherah whose daughter Asenath 
Joseph married. The Greeks called it Heliopolis, the city of 
the sun, because there the worship of the sun had its chief 
centre and its most sacred shrines. It was the seat of the most 
ancient university in the world, to which the youth of Egypt, 
who shall say how many thousands of years ago, came from all 
parts of the world, to learn the occult wisdom which the 
priests of On alone could teach. Thales, Solon, Pythagoras, 
and Plato, all studied there, perhaps Moses too; It was also 
the birthplace of the sacred literature of Egypt, where were 
written on papyrus leaves, the original chapters of the oldest 
book in the world, generally known as the “Book of the 
Dead,” giving a most striking account of the conflicts and 
triumphs of the life after death ; a whole copy or fragment of 
which every Egyptian, rich or poor, wished to have buried 
with him in his coffin, and portions of which are found inscribed 
on every mummy-case and on the walls of every tomb. In 
front of one of the principal temples of the sun, in this magni- 
ficent city, stood along with a companion, long since destroyed, 
the solitary obelisk which we now behold on the spot. It 
alone, as 1 have said, has survived the wreck of all the glory 
of the place, as if to assure us that what is dedicated to the 
service of religion partakes of the immortality of religion ; that 
what is given to God, however ignorantly and superstitiously, 
endures, while all the other works of man perish. It was 
constructed by Usirtesen 1. who is supposed to have reigned 
2851 years before Christ, and has survived all the dynastic 
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changes of the land, and still stands where it originally stood 
nearly five thousand years ago. What appears of its shaft above 
ground is sixty-eight feet in height, but its base is buried in 
the mud of the Nile, and year after year the inundation of the 
river deposits its film of soil around its foot, and buries it still 
deeper in its sacred grave. Down the centre of each of its four 
faces runs a line of deeply cut hieroglyphics, in whose cavities 
the wild mason-bees construct their mud-cells and store their 
honey. Nothing can exceed the beauty and distinctness of these 
carvings. The pictures of birds and beasts, chiselled in the hard 
polished granite, have a purity of form and line, a directness of 
expression and intention which is most impressive. Its top 
alone is somewhat damaged, having been originally protected, 
as was the case with many of the obelisks which were not 
finely finished to a point, with a capping of gilded bronze that 
remained intact till the thirteenth century. The inscription 
on its sides contains nothing of historic value. It is simply 
a dedication to Usirtesen who constructed it, under the title 
of Horus, or the rising sun; which was borne, as I have 
said, by the kings of Egypt on account of their supposed origin 
from the sun as a divine incarnation. It is strange that our 
eyes in this nineteenth century can still gaze on an object 
upon which the eyes of Joseph and his gentle Egyptian bride 
must have often rested. It seems to be as fresh on the earth 
as the sun to which it was dedicated is in the heavens; as 
fresh as a ray of light which it was constructed to symbolise. 
Another obelisk erected by the same king Usirtesen, may 
still be seen at Beggig, the ancient Arsinoe or Crocodilopolis, as 
the place used to be called on account of its worship of the 
sacred crocodiles which were kept there. It is situated in the 
Fayoum, as the valley is named, which lies westward from the 
Nile behind the Libyan Hills, about sixty miles distant from 
Cairo. It was originally a bleak desert, but Usirtesen exca- 
vated there an immense artificial basin thirty miles in circum- 
ference, called Lake Moeris, into which the superfluous waters 
of the Nile flowed by means of connecting canals. In conse- 
quence of this, the land became a beautiful and fertile region, 
which was peopled with industrious inhabitants, and adorned 
with gigantic works of art, which excited the astonishment of 
Herodotus during his visit to Egypt. There stood the archi- 
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tectural glory of the whole province, once the grandest building 
in all the world, and the most historically interesting ever 
erected, the famous Labyrinth, built as a place of assembly for 
the parliaments of old Egypt. Among the ruins of this fair 
province, secured from the devouring sands of thie desert, the 
obelisk in question may be seen not standing erect, but lying 
prostrate in the sand, and broken into two pieces. What 
remains of it is forty-three feet long by nearly seven feet in 
breadth, and four in thickness. It differs considerably from 
other obelisks in having a rounded instead of a sharpened 
summit, with a deep groove in the middle. Only one of its 
faces is visible, owing to the way in which it lies, and it has 
carved upon it as usual the name and titles of the king who 
constructed it, and the divinities whom he worshipped; but 
the hieroglyphics have suffered so much from the ravages of 
time and the assaults of invaders, that they are hardly legible. 
This obelisk was dedicated to the sun as the creator of life in 
connection with Phallic worship; and in this changeless land 
the memory of the purpose for which it was erected seems still 
to have survived, for even in its prostrate and disfigured con- 
dition it is an object of superstitious veneration to the pea- 
santry, and childless couples still kneel beside it, and offer their 
prayers for offspring. Usirtesen seems to have been a man of 
remarkably high character and enlightened piety. He was, 
indeed, as nearly as possible an ideal king, meriting the 
beautiful eulogy somewhere recorded on an Egyptian tomb, 
“ His love was the food of the poor, the blessing of the weak, 
the riches of him that had nothing.” His reign was the 
golden age of Egypt, when peace and prosperity smiled upon 
the land, and the arts of sculpture and architecture attained a 
rare excellence, and were universally appreciated,—a period that 
was soon followed, as I have said, by the dreadful confusion 
and disaster consequent upon the invasion of the Shepherd 
Kings. The case of Usirtesen is deeply interesting as an 
example of moral excellency being hereditary ina family. His 
father, who came somewhere from the south, and was the first 
to unite all Egypt under one sceptre, left to his son, whom he 
associated with him on his throne, a series of institutions which 
have survived to this day, in which is set forth as high an 
ideal of the duties of a sovereign as any we find in the writings 
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of Solomon. And all the sons, grandsons, and descendants of 
this remarkable man throughout the whole dynasty, left behind 
them a reputation for piety and goodness which ranked them 
among the demi-god Pharaohs of Egypt. Thus, two thousand 
years before Christ, this race of pagan kings exhibited a devo- 
tion to the good of their subjects, a lofty personal character, 
and a sense of duty, which is a striking proof of the faithfulness 
of the God of all the families of the earth to His domestic 
covenant, even with those who know Him but dimly and 
imperfectly, and worship Him in a mistaken and superstitious 
way: “The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked, 
but He blesseth the habitation of the just.” 

The most beautiful and interesting of the obelisks that still 
remain in Egypt are the five standing erect or lying prostrate - 
among the ruins of Karnac and Luxor, the two famous temples 
of the hundred-gated Thebes, at one time the greatest city in 
the world. Of these, the two largest were erected before the 
temple of Amen-Ra at Karnac. One lies prostrate on the 
sand, but the other is still standing, and commands the admira- 
tion of every visitor by its almost perfect proportions. It rises 
upwards of ninety feet above the mass of ruins at its foot. It 
bears upon each face a single column of hieroglyphics indi- 
cating its dedication to Amen-Ra by Thothmes I., who was a 
great warrior, and was one of the first Egyptian kings to extend 
his conquests beyond the neighbouring countries to Syria and 
Palestine, and even as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 

Still more beautiful and stately are the two obelisks which 
Hatasu, the eldest child and daughter of Thothmes I., erected 
in the second court of the temple of Karnac. These are each 
of them upwards of seventy feet high, and bear upon their sides 
and bases inscriptions which inform the visitor, who can de- 
cipher their clear and distinct hieroglyphics, that “the queen, 
the pure gold of monarchs, dedicated them to her father Amen 
of Thebes ;” that their upper parts were gilded with pure gold 
taken from the chiefs of all nations; and that the work was 
begun and finished, from its excavation in the quarry to its 
erection and ornamentation at Karnac, within a period of seven 
months. Only one of the twin obelisks is now standing; but 
it lifts its perfect head of pink granite in the still blue air as 
gracefully as when Queen Hatasu herself rode by to look at it, 
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and shows to those whose previous ideas were formed from the 
ugly, stumpy, unmeaning imitations we in these modern days 
manufacture, how really beautiful and elegant this kind of 
monument can be made. Hatasu was the first recorded strong- 
minded member of her sex,-and is usually represented in a 
man’s dress, to symbolise the general independence of her ideas. 
She was nominally associated with her weak-minded brother 
as the queen-regent, but her strength of character and re- 
markable ability threw him completely into the shade; and 
like our own Elizabeth, no sovereign ever ruled a kingdom 
with more force and tact. Previous to her reign the Egyptians 
hated the sea, considering it the dwelling-place of evil spirits, 
and the slightest touch of its salt waters was a defilement. 
‘ But she overcame the national prejudice, got a number of 
Pheenicians to build a fleet of ships for her, and manned them 
with Pheenician sailors; and with this fleet she sailed down 
the Red Sea, the first recorded fleet of warships, subdued 
Arabia, and established a commerce with its people in spices 
and precious woods. Great, however, as was the prowess of 
this mighty queen, and beneficent as was her reign, her younger 
brother who succeeded her, filled with base ingratitude and 
bitter resentment on account of his subordination to her during 
her lifetime, no sooner ascended the throne than he erased her 
name on her own obelisks and other public monuments, and 
substituted his own. So clumsily, however, was the work of 
petty and malicious spite done, that “the personal pronouns 
still remain in the original feminine gender, because the hiero- 
glyphics could not be altered into any other grammatical con- 
struction.” Thus, though the forgeries of Thothmes 1. have 
rendered somewhat obscure and difficult of decipherment the 
inscriptions on the obelisks of Hatasu, they have not succeeded 
in obliterating the proofs of his sister’s glory. Rather do they 
immortalise the brother’s shame. 

At Luxor, about two miles distant, a single obelisk, the pro- 
perty of the English, still maintains its ancient position. It 
is very beautiful, formed of red granite, and covered with ele- 
gantly carved inscriptions, running up each of the four faces 
in three vertical lines. The hieroglyphics are cut to an unusual 
depth, and are remarkably clear and well formed, indicating 
that the monument was raised in honour of Rameses the Great, 
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the most illustrious of all the Egyptian monarchs, and the most 
magnificent and prolific architect the world has ever seen. The 
top of the obelisk was originally left in a rough unfinished 
state, the roughness having been concealed by a capping of 
bronze; but this having been removed long ago, the surface 
has become very much eroded by exposure, which somewhat 
detracts from the elegance of the shaft. It has also the pecu- 
liarity that its two inner faces are sensibly curved ; a peculiarity 
which it is supposed was designed to make the sunlight fall 
with softer effect, so as to make the shadows less crude, and 
the angles less sharp. The shaft, which is eighty-two feet high 
by eight feet in diameter at the base, is elevated upon a pede- 
stal which is adorned by statues in high relief of dog-headed 
monkeys standing in an attitude of adoration at the corners 
worshipping the sun, and also by standing figures of the god of 
the Nile presenting offerings, incised in the stone like the hiero- 
glyphics of the shaft. The surroundings of this obelisk are far 
grander than those of any other obelisk in the world. At pre- 
sent the extent and dimensions of the ruins of Thebes produce 
an overwhelming effect upon the visitor. But it is almost impos- 
sible for us to imagine its magnificence when its temples and 
obelisks were in their full perfection, and the great Rameses 
was carried on the shoulders of his officers through the ranks 
of adoring slaves to behold the completion of the works which 
had been designed to perpetuate his glory. The ancient city, 
divided in the middle by the Nile, as London is by the Thames . 
or Glasgow by the Clyde, covered the vast plain, with great 
houses in the outskirts standing in richly cultivated gardens, 
with numerous temples, each surrounded by its own little 
sacred lake, over which the bodies of the dead were carried 
by the priests before burial, and the beautiful Mokattam 
Hills bounding the view, wearing the soft lilac hue of dis- 
tance. Only two or three places on earth can rival the over- 
whelming interest which the city possesses. But the colossal 
associated temples of Karnac and Luxor are absolutely unique. 
There is nothing on earth to equal them. They are man’s 
greatest achievements in religious architecture. Long rows 
of stupendous pillars, covered from base to top with coloured 
pictures and hieroglyphics, containing a whole library of 
actually written and pictured history and religion, look like 
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a Brobdingnagian forest turned to stone, in the midst of which 
the visitor feels himself an insignificant insect. A sense of 
superhuman awfulness, of personal nothingness and irresistible 
power, is what these stupendous structures inspire in even the 
most callous spectator. A confused mass of ruined pylons, 
overthrown obelisks, broken columns and vast heaps of stone, 
present an appearance as if Milton’s angels had been at war on 
the spot, hurling rocks at each other. Between Luxor and 
Karnac extended an avenue of sphinxes, two miles long, num- 
bering more than four thousand pieces of sculpture, now repre- 
sented by mutilated formless blocks of stone. We see in these 
vast temples, which were raised by a people inspired with the 
sentiment that they were the greatest among the nations, and 
at the head of the world, to be the repositories of all the glory, 
and the chief shrine of the religion of the country, the 
plunder and the tribute of Asia and Africa. The funds 
necessary to build them had been procured by robbing other 
nations ; and most of the work was done by captives taken in 
war. Many a fair province had been desolated of its inhabi- 
tants, many a splendid city spoiled of its riches, in order to 
construct these awful halls. Unfortunately, the annual over- 
flow of the inundation of the Nile covers the ground to the 
depth of a foot or two, staining and eating away the bases of 
the columns, and overthrowing their enormous drums and 
architraves. This destruction cannot be prevented, for the 
water infiltrates through the soil; and some day, ere long, the 
remaining columns will be hurled down, and the pride of 
Karnac will lie prone in the dust. 

Before leaving the subject of the obelisks still in Egypt, 
a few words must be devoted to those of San, situated in the 
north-west of the Delta of the Nile. This ancient town was 
the scripture Zoan, the scene of the miracles of Moses, and the 
starting-point of the Exodus. Under the name of Tanis, it 
was once the capital of Lower Egypt, and was conquered by 
the Shepherd Kings, and adapted to their own political uses 
and religious customs. It was the last place from which this 
dynasty was expelled. After the restoration of the ancient 
régime, Rameses the Great rebuilt the temples principally of - 
granite taken from Syene, with great splendour, and dedicated 
them to the worship of the sun. A larger number of obelisks 
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was erected here than anywhere else in Egypt; and of these 
no less than ten still remain among the ruins, bearing the 
cartouche or heraldic symbol of Rameses the Great. They 
seem to have formed a grand avenue to the foot of the temple 
of the sun. They are now broken to pieces and lying on the 
ground. But when entire the largest of them must have been 
fifty or sixty feet high, with a mean diameter of five feet. 
They bear on their sides one or two vertical lines of hiero- 
glyphics, which are very distinct and legible. 

Having thus described the principal obelisks that still remain 
in Egypt, I shall follow the history of those which have been 
transported to other lands. Whiile it may be a source of 
sentimental regret that there are far more obelisks in foreign 
countries than are now in their native land, for nowhere do 
these singular monuments look so striking and impressive as 
on their original sites, surrounded by their appropriate acces- 
sories, yet it is a matter of thankfulness that we of this western 
world have them brought almost to our doors, and thus have 
an opportunity of familiarising ourselves with the ancient life 
which they represented. It is not every one who can afford 
the necessary time and expense involved in a visit to Egypt, 
but many can afford to see, if not Constantinople or Rome, at 
least Paris and London. In passing westward,I shall begin, 
as being nearest to the land of Egypt, with the obelisks 
of Constantinople. Constantine the Great had revived the use 
of the obelisk as an architectural ornament in the cities of 
Alexandria and Rome. When he built his new city on the 
shores of the Bosporus, at the meeting-place of the two 
continents of Europe and Asia, he spoiled all the world to 
enrich its magnificence. Among the other treasures of art 
which he brought to Constantinople to harmonise the Christian 
and Pagan elements of the empire, were numerous Egyptian 
obelisks, most of which have long since disappeared, hidden 
underground beneath the modern buildings of the city. Only 
two survive at the present day. The loftier one, which was 
originally an ornament of the great temple of Karnac, having 
been set up by the great Thothmes to record his victories in 
Mesopotamia, may now be seen standing in the At Meidan, 
as the largest open space in the city is called, the site of the 
old Hippodrome or Circus, where chariot races used to take 
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place in the time of the Romans. It is about fifty feet high, 
raised on a pedestal of wrought stone adorned with a series of 
bas-reliefs by the Emperor Theodosius, about the year 379 of 
our era. Between its base and the pedestal on which it rests, 
‘there were inserted four brazen crabs or balls, and its edges 
were repaired with pieces of Egyptian porphyry. From the 
size of its diameter in proportion to its length it has been 
inferred that it is only a fragment, having been broken in 
transit and a part of it lost. Originally it must have been 
one of the largest of its kind. From the inscription in Greek 
and Latin on the sides of the pedestal we learn that the whole 
operation of raising and fixing the obelisk took thirty-two days. 
Its summit is sculptured; and a single row of hieroglyphics 
runs down two of its sides, the other having been left plain 
and unfinished. The hieroglyphics indicate that the obelisks 
had been erected originally by Thothmes m1, to be a record 
of his foreign conquests; and the whole inscription shows 
strikingly what a glorious reign it commemorates, Egypt 
having been at that time mistress of the whole civilised world, 
from the Caucasus to Central Africa. Some say that this 
obelisk is one of two which originally belonged to Heliopolis, 
from whence they were transported by Constantine the Great 
to Alexandria, where they were well known as “Pharaoh’s 
Needles,” the one in question having been afterwards trans- 
ferred to its present site in Constantinople. Other authorities 
assert that it was originally one of the splendours of Karnac ; 
and this conjecture is the more probable one, for Karnac was 
the scene of the great architectural triumphs of monarchs of 
the eighteenth dynasty, to which Thothmes belonged. In the 
gardens of the Padisha Serai or Imperial Palace at Constanti- 
nople there is another Egyptian obelisk called the Prioli 
obelisk, from the circumstance of its having been sold to a 
Venetian of the name of Antonio Priolo, who proposed to send 
it to Venice to adorn the Campo Stefano, but was prevented 
somehow from carrying out his intention. It is about thirty- 
five feet high, and is marked with inscriptions which are 
supposed to refer to the period of the Middle Empire in Egypt ; 
though who erected it, or from what original site it came, there 
is no record or even tradition to tell. 

Passing westward to Rome we find there the largest collection 
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of obelisks that exists at the present day in the world, and the 
best field for studying them. Of these, the largest, not only in 
. Rome but in the whole world, is that which now adorns the 
square of St. John Lateran. It is, as usual, of red granite 
much darkened and corroded by time, and stands with its 
pedestal and cross 141 feet high; the shaft alone being 108 
feet 7 inches in height, with faces about nine feet and a half 
wide at the base; the whole mass weighing upwards of 460 
tons. It was found among the ruins of the Circus Maximus 
broken into three pieces, and was dug up by order of Pope 
Sixtus v., conveyed to its present site, and re-erected by the 
celebrated architect Fontana in 1588. The lower end had 
been so much injured by its fall, that in order to enable it to 
stand, it was found necessary to cut off about two feet and a 
half to obtain a level base. On the top of it Fontana added 
by way of ornament four bronze lions, surmounted by three 
mountain peaks, out of which sprung the cross, as the armorial 
bearings of the popes. Thus crowned with the cross, and 
consecrated to the honour of Christianity, this noble relic of 
antiquity acquires an additional interest from its nearness to 
the great Basilica of the Lateran, which is the representative 
cathedral of the Papacy and the mother church of Christendom, 
and to the Lateran Palace, for a thousand years the residence 
of the popes of Rome. It may be added that the obelisk has 
a natural and appropriate termination ‘in its graceful tapering 
point; and therefore the addition of any ornaments to its 
summit is a complete disfigurement as well as a wresting of 
the monument from its original intention. 

The history of the Lateran obelisk is unusually varied and 
interesting. It was originally constructed by Thothmes m1, and 
set up by him before the great temple of Amen at Heliopolis. 
But being an old man at the time, he left his successor to com- 
plete it by adding most of the hieroglyphics. It took the long 
period of thirty-six years to carve these sculptures; the four 
sides from top to bottom being covered with inscriptions in the 
purest style of Egyptian art. From one of these inscriptions 
we learn that the obelisk was thrown down in Egypt probably 
during the invasion of the Shepherd Kings, and was re-erected 
by the great Rameses, who did not, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, arrogate to himself the honours of his predecessor. These 
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sculptures tell us of monarchs who had reigned, and conquered, 
and died long before the mythic times, when the “pious 
Eneas,” as Virgil tells us, landed on the Italian shore, and 
Romulus ploughed his significant furrow round the Palatine 
hill. A thousand years before the foundation of Rome, and 
two thousand years before the Christian era, it had been 
excavated from the quarries of Syene and worshipped at 
Heliopolis. It was as old to the Cresars as the days of the 
Ceesars are to us. Pliny tells us that the work of quarrying, 
conveying, and setting it up employed 20,000 men; and there 
is a dim tradition that so anxious was the king for its safety, 
when it was erected, that in order to insure this he bound his 
own son to the top of it. A close examination of the hiero- 
glyphics reveals the curious fact that the name of the god 
Amen, wherever it occurs, is more deeply carved than the 
other figures, in order to obliterate the name of some other 
deity which had previously occupied its place. It is supposed 
that this circumstance indicates a theological revolution which 
happened in the history of Egypt when Amenhotep IIL, the 
Memnon of the Greek historian, married an Arabian wife of the 
name of Taia, who introduced her own religion into her adopted 
country, as Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, introduced the worship 
of Baal into Israel. When this dynasty was overthrown, in 
the course of about fifty years, the old faith was restored, and 
the names of the old gods substituted for those which had usurped 
their place on the religious monuments. It is supposed that 
the Lateran obelisk was the one before which Cambyses, the 
great Persian conqueror, stood lost in admiration, arrested in 
his semi-religious course of destroying the popular monuments 
of Egypt. Augustus intended to have removed it to Rome, 
but was deterred by the difficulty of the undertaking, and also 
by superstitious scruples, because it had been specially dedi- 
cated to the sun, and fixed immovably in his temple. Con- 
stantine the Great had no such scruples, believing, as he said, 
that “he did no injury to religion if he removed a wonder 
from one temple, and again consecrated it in Rome, the temple 
of the whole world.” He died, however, before he had 
completed his design, having succeeded only in transporting 
the obelisk to Alexandria, from whence his son and successor 
Constantius transferred it to Rome, and placed it on the Spina 
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of the Great Circus. So clumsily, however, was it erected in 
this place, that several deep holes had to be drilled in the 
. upper part of it, in order that ropes for hauling it up might be 
put through them ; a defect in engineering skill which has dis- 
figured the obelisk, and contrasts strikingly with the resources 
of the ancient Egyptians, who were able to raise the stone to 
its position without such a device. The obelisk is thus an 
enduring monument of three great rulers—Thothmes, who first 
constructed it in Heliopolis; Constantine, who removed it to 
Rome; and Pope Sixtus v., who conveyed it from the Circus 
Maximus, and re-erected it where it now stands. 

Next in point of height to the Lateran obelisk is the one 
that stands in the great square of St. Peter’s, between two beau- 
tiful fountains that are continually showering high in the air 
their radiant sunlit spray. Itis meant to serve as the gnomon 
of a gigantic dial, traced in lines of white marble in the pave- 
ment of the square. Its rosy surface glistening in the rays of 
the sun, and its long shadow cast before it on the ground, 
make it a very impressive object. Its origin is involved in 
mystery, for there is no inscription on it to tell who erected it, 
or where it came from. This absence of hieroglyphics points 
to its having been an unfinished work; something having 
prevented its constructor from recording on it the purpose 
of its erection, as was usually the case. But as the vacant 
shadow of the dial, and the blank empty lines of the spectrum 
are more suggestive than any sunlit spaces, so the blank 
unwritten sides of this obelisk give rise to more speculations 
than if they had been carved from head to foot with hierogly- 
phics. On account of this peculiarity, some authors have not 
hesitated to consider it a mere imitation obelisk, constructed by 
the Romans at a comparatively late period. This idea, how- 
ever, is refuted by the evidence of Pliny, who regarded it as a 
genuine Egyptian relic, and tells us that it was cut from the 
quarry of Syene, and dedicated to the sun by the son of 
Sesores, in obedience to an oracle, after his recovery from 
blindness. It is generally believed that it first stood before 
one of the temples of Heliopolis, was then removed to Alex- 
andria, and finally transported to Rome by Caligula. This 
emperor constructed a special vessel for the purpose, of greater 
dimensions than had ever been seen before, and after it had 
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brought the obelisk to the banks of the Tiber, he commanded it 
to be filled with stones, and sunk as a caisson in the harbour of 
Ostia, which he was constructing at the time. On arriving at 
Rome the obelisk was set up on the Spina of the Circus of 
Nero, which is now occupied by the sacristy of St. Peter’s 
Church. This circus was the scene of the dreadful cruelties 
inflicted upon the Christians during the persecutions of Nero. 
For fifteen centuries the obelisk remained undisturbed on its 
site, the only one in the city that escaped being overthrown. 
At last its foundation giving way, so that it leaned dangerously 
towards the old Basilica of St. Peter’s, Sixtus v. formed the 
design of removing it to where it now stands, a very short 
distance from the original spot. The record of its re-erection, 
the first in papal Rome, by Fontana—a work of extreme diffi- 
culty and imposing ceremonial magnificence, which was richly 
rewarded by the grateful pope—is exceedingly interesting. A 
curious legend is usually related in connection with it. A 
papal edict was proclaimed threatening death to any one who 
should utter a loud word, while the operation of lifting and 
settling the obelisk was going on. As the “huge crystalliza- 
tion of Egyptian sweat” rose on its basis there was a sudden 
stoppage, the hempen cables refused to do their work, and the 
hanging mass of stone threatened to fall and destroy itself. 
Suddenly from out the breathless crowd rose a loud, clear voice, 
“wet the ropes.” There was inspiration in the suggestion ; the 
architect acted upon it, and the obelisk at once took its stand 
on its base for centuries. Not only was the sailor Bresca 
pardoned for transgressing the papal command, but he was re- 
warded, and the district of Bordighera, from which he came, 
received the privilege of supplying the palm leaves for the use 
of Rome on Palm Sunday, a privilege which it still possesses, 
and which forms the principal trade of the place. 

To me the most familiar and interesting of all the Roman 
obelisks is that which stands in the centre of the Piazza del 
Popolo, the finest and largest square in Rome. It is about 
eighty feet high, carved with hieroglyphics, with four marble 
Egyptian lions, one at each corner of the platform on which it 
stands, pouring from their mouths copious streams of water 
into large basins, with a soothing and refreshing sound. Lions 
in Egypt were regarded as symbols of the sun when passing 
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through the zodiacal sign of Leo, the time when the annual 
inundation of the Nile occurred, They had thus a deep signi- 
ficance in connection with water. The obelisk was originally 
erected in front of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, by the 
great Rameses, the Sesostris of the Greeks, whose personal 
character and wide conquests fill a larger space in the history 
of ancient Egypt than those of any other monarch. From 
Heliopolis it was reraoved to Rome, after the battle of Actium, 
by Augustus, and placed on the Spina of the Circus Maximus, 
the sports of which were under the special protection of 
Apollo, the sun-god, by whose favour it was supposed that the 
Egyptian victory had been achieved. For four hundred years 
it acted as a gnomoni, regulating by the length and direction of 
its shadow the hours of the public games of the circus; and 
then it was overturned during those troublous days in which 
the empire was rent asunder. Twelve centuries of decay and 
wreck had buried it from the eyes of men, until it was dug up 
and placed where it now stands, in 1587, by Pope Sixtus v., 
to whom modern Rome is indebted for the restoration of many 
of her ancient monuments, and the construction of many of her 
public buildings and. streets. With the cross planted on its 
summit, this noble monument was long the first object which 
met the traveller’s eye as he entered Rome from the north by 
the old Flaminian Way,.as if to remind him that beyond the 
antiquity of this city of ages there was a more venerable 
antiquity still, and that the oldest things in Rome are but as of 
yesterday, in comparison with this imperishable relic of the 
earliest civilisation. Brought to commemorate the overthrow 
of the land from whence it came, it has witnessed the overthrow 
of the conquerors in turn; and now re-erected in the modern 
capital, it will endure when its glory too has passed away ; and 
out of the ruins of the city of the popes, as out of the ruins of 
the city of the Caesars, some future architect will dig it up to 
grace the triumph, let us hope, of a brighter and freer resuscita- 
tion of the Eternal City than the world has yet seen. For my 
own part, I was never tired of looking up at its fair propor- 
tions, and trying to decipher its strange hieroglyphics—figures 
of birds and beasts cut clear and deep into the hard granite, 
and all as bright in colour and carving as though it had been 
only yesterday excavated out of the quarry, instead of more than 
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four thousand years ago. I gazed, with many curious specula- 
tions passing through my mind, at the distinct erasure on it by 
the great Rameses of the hated Syrian god Set, carved by his 
father and predecessor, Seti 1, and the substitution of the 
cartouche of the seated figure of the god Ra, an alteration made 
so clumsily that the long square ears of the one deity appear 
above the hawk’s head of the other. It was my first glimpse 
into the mysterious East, my first realisation of the Desert and 
the calm old Bible world. It made the wonderful story of 
Joseph and Moses not a mere narrative in a book, but a real 
living reality, standing out from the far-off past like a view ina 
stereoscope. Every time I passed it, and I did so at all hours for 
three months, I paused to enter into this reverie of the olden 
time when the world was young. The daylight changed it into 
a pillar of cloud, casting the shadow of the great thoughts con- 
nected with it over my mind; the moonlight shining upon its 
rosy hue changed it into a pillar of fire, illumining all the inner 
chambers of my soul. Every Sabbath-day it was the cynosure 
guiding me on my way to the house of the Lord, and suggest- 
ing memories and thoughts in unison with the character of the 
day, and the nature of my work. I cannot tell all that that 
wonderful obelisk was to me. No other object in Rome 
remains so indelibly pictured in my mind ; no other object was 
so powerfully stimulating to my imagination. 

The association of fountains at its base with this obelisk 
seems at first sight as incongruous as the crowning of its apex 
with a metal cross, for the Christian emblem can never alter 
the nature of the pagan monument. There is no natural 
harmony in the association, for there are no fountains or 
streams of running water in the desert. The obelisk belongs 
essentially to the dry and parched east; the fountain is the 
birth of the happier west, bright with the sparkle and musical 
with the sound of many waters. The obelisk relieves the 
monotony of immeasurable plains over which a sky of serene 
unstained blue arches itself in infinite altitude, the image of 
eternal purity, and the sun rises day after day with the same 
unsullied brilliance, and sets with the same unmitigable 
glory ; the fountain, on the other hand, is the child of lands 
whose mountains kiss the clouds and gleam with the purity of 
everlasting snows, and where each day brings out new beauties, 
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and each season reveals a fresh and ever varying charm. But 
although there is no geographical reason why these two 
objects should be associated, there is a poetical fitness. The 
obelisk is the symbol of the perpetual past, holding in its 
changeless unity, as on its carved sides, the memories of 
former ages; the fountain is the symbol of the perpetual 
present, ever changing, ever new. The one speaks to us of a 
petrified old age ; the other of an immortal youth. And thus it 
is in life, each passing moment flowing on with all its changes 
beside the stern, hard enduring monument of the irrevocable 
past on which what is written is written. How different too 
are the bright sparkling fountains that leap with ever vary- 
ing beauty at the foot of the Flaminian obelisk now, from the 
dull, sleepy monotonous river that like a Lethe flood flowed 
past it in the old days at Heliopolis! Are they not both 
symbolical of the new and the old world, of the Christian 
faith, with its progressive thought and varied expanding life, 
and the stagnant pagan creed, which impressed the soul with 
the sense of human helplessness in the face of an unchange- 
able iron order alike of nature and of society ? 

Another of the great obelisks of Rome is that which stands 
on Monte Citorio, in front of the present Parliament House. 
It was brought to Rome by Augustus, who dedicated it anew 
to the sun, and placed it as the gnomon of a meridian in the 
midst of the Campus Martius. Originally it had been erected 
at Heliopolis in honour of Psammeticus 1, who reigned about 
seven hundred years before Christ. This monarch lived during 
a time when the national religion had become corrupted, and 
the whole land had come under the influence of Greek thought 
and Greek customs. But the obelisk which he erected is worthy 
of the best period of Egyptian art. It is universally admired for 
the remarkable beauty of its hieroglyphics. The anonymous 
pilgrim of Einsiedeln mentions that this obelisk was still erect 
when he visited Rome about the beginning of the ninth century. 
It seems, however, «o have fallen and to have been broken in 
pieces, nearly three hundred years later, during the terrible 
conflagration in which nearly the whole city was destroyed, 
caused by the Norman troops of Robert Guiscard—a conflagra- 
tion in which ancient Rome perished, and modern Rome rose 
as a phoenix out of its ashes. Several fragments of it were 
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dug up, one after another, during the sixteenth century. The 
principal part of the shaft was discovered in 1748, among the 
ruins beneath the choir of the Church of San Lorenzo in 
Lucina. These portions were damaged in such a way as to 
show clearly the action of the fire, proving that the obelisk 
had been destroyed in the great fire of 1084. Pope Pius vi. 
gathered together the fragments, and with the aid of granite 
pieces taken from the ruined column of Antoninus Pius, which 
stood in the neighbourhood, he formed of these a whole shaft, 
which represents, as nearly as possible, the original obelisk. 
It is 72 feet high, and is surmounted by a globe and a small 
pyramid of bronze, which, along with its pedestal, increases its 
height to 134 feet. A portion of the lines of the celebrated 
sun-dial, whose gnomon it formed, was brought to light under 
the sacristy of San Lorenzo in Lucina in 1463. 

All the other obelisks in Rome belong to comparatively 
recent periods, to the decadence of Egypt. None of them are 
of any great significance to the student of archeology. Several 
of them were executed in Egypt by order of the Roman 
emperors, and are therefore not genuine but imitation obelisks. 
Of this kind may be mentioned the Esquiline and Quirinal 
obelisks, which were brought to Rome by the Emperor 
Claudius, and placed in the old Egyptian manner, one on 
each side of the entrance to the great mausoleum of 
Augustus in the Campus Martius. They are both destitute 
of hieroglyphics, and are broken into several pieces. One now 
stands on Monte Cavallo, in front of the great Quirinal Palace, 
betwixt the two well-known gigantic groups of men and 
horses, statues of Greek origin, supposed to be those of 
Castor and Pollux, executed by Phidias and Praxiteles ; and 
the other in the large open space in front of the great Basilica 
of Santa Maria Maggiore. Another of these bastard obelisks 
occupies a commanding position at the top of the Spanish 
stairs, in front of the Church of Trinit& dei Monte. It stood 
originally on the spina of the circus of Sallust, in his gardens, 
and is covered with hieroglyphics of the rudest workmanship, 
which sufficiently proclaim their origin, as a Roman forgery 
probably of the period of the Antonine emperors. In the 
midst of the public gardens, on the Pincian Hill, there is 
another Roman obelisk about 30 feet high, excavated from the 
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quarries of Syene, and set up by Hadrian originally at Antino- 
polis in Egypt in front of a temple dedidated to the deified 
-Antinous, the lamented favourite of the emperor. It was 
afterwards transferred to the imperial villa at Tivoli, near 
Rome, and subsequently to the grounds of the Church of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, from whence it was finally taken 
to its present site. This obelisk has a special interest because 
it commemorates one of the most beautiful and touching 
examples of self-sacrifice which the annals of paganism afford. 
We are apt to judge of Antinous from the languid beauty of 
the statue of him in the Roman galleries, as simply the pam- 
pered sycophant of a court. But behind his sensual beauty and 
softness, there was an unselfish devotion which the caresses 
of royalty and the favours of fortune could not spoil. When 
the oracle declared that the happiness of Hadrian, who was 
afflicted with a profound melancholy, could only be secured 
by the sacrifice of what was most dear to him, Antinous went 
at once and drowned himself in the Nile, and thus gave his life 
for his imperial friend, who, instead of being made better by the 
sacrifice, was left altogether inconsolable. The magnificent city 
founded to perpetuate his memory is now a heap of ruined 
mounds, and the obelisk that bore his name in Egypt now 
stands far away in Rome, but time cannot quench the glow of 
sympathy that kindles in the heart of any one who remembers 
his story of noble self-sacrificing love. 

There are three or four obelisks that mark the intro- 
duction of the Egyptian worship of Isis into the imperial 
city of the late emperors. At one time everything Egyptian 
was fashionable in Rome, and the goddess of Egypt was 
domesticated in the Roman Pantheon, and temples in her 
honour were erected in several parts of the city and through- 
out the empire. In front of the temples obelisks, fashioned 
in Egypt by command of the Romans, were often placed. But 
these spurious obelisks have little dignity or significance, and 
suffer wofully when brought into comparison with specimens 
of the genuine work of old Egypt. The largest and most im- 
posing of these monuments of the new faith of the city is the 
one that now stands in the Piazza Navona, formerly called 
the Pamphilian Obelisk, in honour of the family name of 
Pope Innocent x., who placed it there. It is 40 feet high, 
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of red granite, broken into five pieces, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, the whole style and execution of which are so 
inferior that Winkelman long ago, although he knew nothing 
of their import, detected the fact of the obelisk being a mere 
imitation. It was cut and engraved at Syene by order of the 
emperor Domitian, who designed it to adorn his villa on the 
Lake of Albano. From thence it was removed by the usurper 
Maxentius to the circus on the Appian Way, founded by him, 
and named after his son Romulus. It is now on the site of 
the old Circus Agonalis, whose form and boundaries are marked 
out by the houses of the Piazza Navona. Surmounted by the 
pope’s device of a dove with an olive branch, a vain substitute 
of heraldry for sacred symbolism, and standing on an artificial 
rock-work about forty feet high, composed of figures of Tritons 
and nymphs, disporting themselves amid plashing fountains 
and marble foliage, the whole object is incongruous and utterly 
opposed to the simplicity and majesty of the ancient monuments. 

Near the Pantheon there is a pair of obelisks which were 
brought from the East, and stood together before the temple 
of Isis and Serapis, which is supposed to have been situated 
on the site of the Dominican Church of Santa Maria della 
Minerva. They were found when digging the foundations 
of the church in 1667, along with an altar of Isis, now 
in the Capitoline Museum. One of these obelisks was 
erected by Clement xi. in 1711, in front of the Pantheon, in 
the midst of the fountain of the Piazza. Its height is only 
about seventeen feet; and the hieroglyphics on it indicate 
that it was constructed by Psammeticus I, the supposed 
Hophra of Hebrew history. This same monarch also con- 
structed ‘its twin-fellow which now stands in the Piazza 
Minerva in the near neighbourhood. The celebrated sculptor 
Bernini, when re-erecting it at the command of Pope Alex- 
ander VU. in 1660, had the exceedingly bad taste to balance 
it on the back of a marble elephant, the work of his pupil 
Ferrata ; on account of which absurd incongruity, Bernini 
having received from the satirical Roman populace the nick- 
name of “ The Elephant.” Only one obelisk in Rome was not 
restored or re-erected by any pope, viz., that which stands in 
the beautiful grounds of the Villa Mattei in the Celian Hill, 
It was found near the Capitol on the site of an ancient temple 
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of Isis, and was presented by the magistrates to the owner of 
the villa, a great collector of antiquities. It is said that whea 
it was raised in 1563, on its red granite pedestal, the mason 
who superintended the work incautiously rested his hand on 
the block, when the shaft suddenly slid down and crushed it, 
the bones of the imprisoned member being still held between 
the two stones. 

The foregoing were the last obelisks erected in Rome by the 
emperors. After them no more were constructed either in 
the imperial city or in their native land of Egypt. The lan- 
guage inscribed upon them had come to be superseded by 
the universal use of the Greek tongue; there was no use 
therefore in making monuments for the reception of hiero- 
glyphic records which nobody could understand or interpret. 
The sudden craze for the Egyptian idolatry passed away as 
suddenly as it sprang up; and Christianity established itself 
as the religion of the civilised world. The temples in Egypt 
and Rome were closed, the altars overthrown, and the objects 
connected with the material symbolism of paganism were 
destroyed, and objects connected with the spiritual symbolism 
of Christianity set up in their place. And thus the obelisk, 
the oldest of all religious symbols, which was constructed at 
the very dawn of human existence, to mark the worship of 
the material luminary, fell into disuse and oblivion, when “the 
Sun of Righteousness” rose above the horizon of the world, 
with healing in his wings, dispelling all the mists and delusions 
of error. We do not find any traces of development in con- 
nection with the obelisk, no gradual evolution from a rough 
uncouth stone, to the grand perfection which it ultimately 
reached. It did not begin as a rude monolith like the huge 
misshapen stones which our prehistoric ancestors erected on 
the plains of Salisbury or of Carnac in Brittany. The idea 
and the execution of it seemed to have sprung up complete at 
once from the mind and hands of its first designer. The art, 
indeed, of constructing obelisks followed the usual stages in 
the history of all human art. Its best period was that which 
indicated the greatest faith ; its worst that which marked the 
decay of faith. The oldest specimens are invariably the most 
perfect and beautiful; the most recent exhibit too marked 
signs of the decrepitude of skill that had come over their makers. 
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Between the oldest specimens and their surroundings there 
was a harmony and an appropriateness which solemnised the 
scenes and excited feelings of adoration and awe. Between 
the latest specimens and their surroundings there was an in- 
congruity which proved them to be aliens and strangers on 
the scene, and was fatal to all reverence; an incongruity 
which the modern Romans have only intensified by raising 
them on pedestals of most uncongenial forms, and crowning 
them with hideous masses of metal, representing the insignia 
of popes or other objects equally unsuitable. We see in the 
oldest obelisks a wonderful ease and an exquisite finish of exe- 
cution, a maturity of thought and skill which none of the later 
obelisks reached, and which indicate the high-water mark 
of man’s achievement in that line. There is also a bloom of 
youth and of the earth’s morning about them which is quite 
indescribable, and which doubtless came to them because of 
the power and reality of faith. They were the fresh natural 
originals in which a deep primitive spontaneous adoration that 
dominated the whole nature of man expressed itself; while 
the specimens that were executed afterwards were slavish 
imitations, expressing a worship and a creed which had be- 
come fixed and formal. 

Passing westward in our descriptive account of the obelisks, 
one of the most valuable results of the expedition of the great 
Napoleon to Egypt, ostensibly for scientific and antiquarian 
purposes, but really for military glory, was the acquisition of 
the Rosetta stone now in the British Museum (which afforded 
the key to the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics), and 
of the obelisk of Luxor which now adorns the noble Place de 
la Concord in Paris. The history of the engineering difficul- 
ties overcome in bringing this obelisk to France is extremely 
interesting. Indeed, the story of the transportation of the 
obelisks from their native home, from time to time, to other 
lands, is no less romantic and worthy of study than the 
artistic, religious, or antiquarian phases of the subject. It 
forms a special literature of its own to which Commander 
Gorringe of the United States Navy, in his elaborate and 
magnificent work on Egyptian obelisks, has done the amplest 
justice. It cost upwards of £100,000 to bring the Luxor 
Obelisk to Paris, owing to the inexperience of the engineers 
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and the imperfection of their method. But it was worthy of 
this vast expenditure of toil and money; for standing in an 
open circus unimpeded by narrow streets, and unspoiled by 
the tawdry ornaments which disfigure the Roman obelisks, it 
adds to the magnificent modern city the charm of antique 
majesty. It stands 76 feet and a half in height, with its apex 
left rough and unfinished, destitute of the gilded cap whiclr 
formerly completed and protected it. Each of its four sides 
contains three vertical lines of well-executed hieroglyphics; 
which show that it was raised in honour of Rameses I.., to 
adorn the stupendous temple of Luxor at Thebes which he 
constructed. When it lay on its original site, previous to its 
being transported, it was found to have been cracked at the 
time of its first erection, and repaired by means of two dove- 
tailed wedges of wood which had perished long ago. But this 
defect is not now noticeable. The companion of this obelisk 
is still standing at Luxor, and has already been described. 
Both of them show a peculiarity in their lines, which could 
only be noticed effectually when the pair stood together. This 
peculiarity is a convexity, or entasis as it is called, on the inner 
faces. Even to the untrained eye its sides seem not of equal 
dimensions; and actual measurement shows the irregularity 
more clearly. This is said, however, to be exceptional to the 
general rule, and to be foreign to the design of an obelisk in 
the best period of the Pharaonic art. Still, several magnificent 
specimens, such as the Luxor and Flaminian obelisks, exhibit 
it. And they are an illustration of what was a marked 
characteristic of all classic architecture which shows a slight 
curvature or entasis in its long lines. It was early found out 
that mathematical exactness and beauty were not the same. 
By making its two sides geometrically equal, the living 
expression of the most beautiful marble statue is destroyed, 
and it becomes simply a piece of architecture. It is well 
known that the two sides of the human face are not precisely 
the same ; the irregularity of the one modifies the irregularity 
of the other, and thus a higher symmetry and harmony is the 
result. The two sides of the leaf of the Begonia are unequal, 
and if folded together will not correspond. The same is true 
of the leaf of the elm and the lime. But when the mass 
of the foliage is seen together, this irregularity gives an added 
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charm to the whole. Every object in nature has some imper- 
fection, which indicates that it has a relation to some other 
object, and is but a part of a greater whole. The intentional 
irregularity of the windows in the Doge’s Palace at Venice, 
enhances the effect of the marvellous fagade. By comparing 
the Parthenon at Athens, with its curves and inclinations, 
with the Madeleine at Paris, we see how far short the copy 
comes of the original in beauty and expressiveness, because of 
the exact formality of its right angles. The ancient Egyptians 
understood this well; and in their architecture they sought to 
rise toa higher symmetry through irregularity ; and we can see 
in their frequent departure from upright and parallel lines in 
the construction of their temples, an effort to escape from formal 
exactness, and a longing for the nobler unity which is realised 
to the full in the rich variety of the Gothic. We may be sure 
that every attempt in art that seeks a theoretical completeness, 
in so doing, sinks from the natural into the artificial, from the 
living and the divine into the mechanical and commonplace. 
The Egyptian obelisk is thus but a type of a great law of nature. 
In this simplest and most primitive specimen of architecture, 
we have an illustration of the principle which gives all its 
expressiveness to the human face, and all their beauty to the 
flowers of the field, and all their grandeur to the highest 
triumphs of human art; nay, imparts all the hope to human 
life, for it is the imperfection of earth which points to its 
complement in the perfectness of heaven; and whatever is 
inchoate and discordant becomes the sign of a vaster whole and 
a fuller being that rounds all failures and incoherences into 
harmony, as the horizon rounds the irregularities of the land- 
scape, and the earth orbs all its elements. 

The obelisks that remain to be described are the two which 
to us are the most interesting ; the pair of “Cleopatra’s Needles” 
which so long stood side by side at Alexandria, and are now 
separated by the Atlantic Ocean; one standing on the Thames 
Embankment in London, and the other in Central Park, New 
York. They were both set up in front of the great Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, about fifteen centuries before Christ, by 
Thothmes 111, and engraved by Rameses IL, the two mightiest 
of the kings of Egypt. After standing on their original site 
for fourteen centuries, witnessing the rise and fall of many 
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native dynasties, and the establishment of the Greek dominion 
under the Ptolemies, they were, when Egypt became a province 
. of Imperial Rome, transferred by Cesar Augustus to Alexandria, 
there to adorn the Cesareum or palace of the Cesars, which 
stood by the side of the harbour, and was surrounded with a 
sacred grove, and was the greatest building in the city. What 
Thebes and Heliopolis were in the time of the Pharaohs, 
Alexandria became in the time of the Ptolemies. And though, 
being a parasitical growth, it could not originate works of 
genius, like its ancient prototypes, it could appropriate those 
which Heliopolis and Thebes had created. The tragic death 
of Cleopatra, the beautiful though profligate queen of Egypt, 
and the last of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, had taken place 
seven years before the setting up of these obelisks at Alex- 
andria, so that she had in reality nothing to do with them 
personally ; except that, perhaps, her grateful subjects associ- 
ated her name with them as a means of perpetuating her 
memory. For about fifteen centuries the two obelisks stood in 
their new position before the Cesareum. They saw the gradual 
overthrow of the magnificent palace which they adorned, by 
time’s resistless hand; and they themselves felt the slow 
undermining of the sea as it encroached upon the land, until 
at last one of them fell to the ground about three hundred 
years ago, and got partially covered over with sand, leaving the 
other to stand alone. Then came the French invasion of 
Egypt, and the victories of Nelson and Abercromby, when 
Mehemet Ali, the ruler of the land, offered the prostrate obe- 
lisk to the British nation as a token of gratitude. The offer, 
however, was not taken advantage of, for various reasons. At 
last the patriotism and enterprise of a private individual, the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, came to the rescue when the stone 
was about to be broken up into building material by the pro- 
prietor of the ground on which it lay. An iron water-tight 
cylinder was constructed for its transport, in which, with much 
toil, the obelisk was encased and floated. It was taken in tow 
by a steam-tug, which encountered a fearful storm in the Bay 
of Biscay. This led to the abandonment of the pontoon 
cylinder, which floated about for three days, and was at last 
picked up by a passing steamer, and towed to the coast of 
Spain, from whence it was brought to England, and set up 
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where it now stands on the Thames Embankment. Its trans- 
port cost altogether about £13,000, and was a work of great 
anxiety and difficulty. Standing seventy feet high on its pre- 
sent site, it forms one of the noblest and most appropriate 
monuments of the greatest city in the world; connecting its 
marvellous development with the early scenes and incidents 
of that precious Bible, to the national love of which all the 
national greatness is owing, and awakening the curiosity of 
every passer-by regarding the mysteries revealed in its enig- 
matical sculptures. 

The companion obelisk which had been left standing at 
Alexandria, after having suffered much from neglect, in the 
midst of its mean and filthy surroundings, was presented to 
the American Government by the Khedive of Egypt. But that 
Government acted in the same supine spirit in which our own 
had acted ; and it was left to the ability of Captain Gorringe 
as engineer, and to the liberality of the millionaire Vanderbilt, 
who paid the expenses incurred, amounting to £20,000, to bring 
the obelisk in the hold of a chartered steamer across the 
Atlantic, and set it up in the midst of New York city. And 
if the one obelisk is a remarkable sight in London, the other 
is a still more remarkable sight in New York. There, amid 
the latest inventions of the West, surrounded by the most 
recent civilisation of the world, rises up serenely, unchanged to 
heaven, the earliest monument of the East, surrounded by the 
most ancient civilisation of the world. “Westward the course 
of empire takes its way ;” and as the old obelisk of Heliopolis 
witnessed the ending of the four first dramas of human history, 
so shall it close the fifth and last. The sun in the East rose 
over its birth; the sun in the West shall set over its death. 

It is possible that when all the stores of coal and other fuel 
which form the source of the mechanical power and commer- 
cial greatness of northern and western nations, shall have been 
exhausted, a method of directly utilising solar radiation may 
be discovered. And if so, then the seat of empire will be 
transferred to parts of the earth that are now burnt up by the 
intense heat of the sun, but which then will be the most valu- 
able of all possessions. The vast solar radiance now wasted 
on the furnace-like shores of the Red Sea will be stored up as 
a source of mechanical power. The commerce of the West will 
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once more return to the East where it began; and the whole 
region will be repeopled with the life that swarmed there in 
the best days of old Egypt. But under that new civilisation 
there will be no return of the old religion of the obelisks ; for 
men will no longer worship the sun as a god, but will use him 
for the common purposes of life, as a slave. 

After having thus passed in review so many noble obelisks, 
a mere tithe of what once existed, the conviction is deepened 
in our minds that no nation had ever devoted so much time, 
treasure, and skill to the service of religion as the Egyptian. 
While the Jews lfad only one tabernacle and one temple, every 
city in Egypt (and no country had so many great cities) had 
its magnificent temple and its hosts of obelisks. The spoils 
of the whole world were devoted to their construction ; a third 
of the produce of the whole land of Egypt was spent in their 
maintenance. The daily life of the people was moulded 
entirely upon the religion of these temples and obelisks; their 
art and their literature were inspired by it. It organised their 
society ; it built up their empire ; and it was the salt which for 
more than 3000 years conserved a civilisation which is the 
marvel and the mystery of every succeeding age. Surely we 
cannot but regard this wisdom of the Egyptians, one of the 
mightiest factors in the history of the world in the shaping 
of all subsequent ages, as ordained of God. Surely the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, shone 
on those who were thus fervently stretching the tendrils of their 
souls to its dawning in the East, who raised these obelisks as 
a symbol of the glorious and beneficent sunlight of the world. 
Even the idea may be permitted that as Heliopolis, the chief 
centre of the obelisks, was one of the towns of the land of Goshen, 
so familiarity with the sight of these strange monuments, during 
the bondage of the Israelites in the neighbourhood, may have 
suggested the wonderful vision of the pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night, which regulated their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. God does not paint His revelations on the empty air, but 
weaves them into the web of history, or pours them into the 
mould of common earthly objects and ordinary human experi- 
ences. The forms of the cherubim which guarded the throne 
of the Almighty were evidently suggested by the sphinxes 
of Egypt, and the winged bulls and lions, and bird-headed 
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sculptures of Assyria. Many of the rites and institutions | 
of the Mosaic economy were borrowed from those of the 
Egyptian priesthood; the tabernacle and its furniture were 
composed of the gold and jewels of which the Israelites had 
spoiled the Egyptians; and its form, a tent moved from place 
to place, accommodated itself to the wandering camp life of 
the Israelites. It is not unreasonable therefore to suppose 
that He who appeared to Moses at Horeb, not in some unknown 
supernatural blaze of glory altogether detached from earth, but 
in the common fire of a shepherd in the common dry vegeta- 
tion of the desert, and who made use of the common shepherd’s 
rod which Moses carried in his hand to perform the wonder- 
ful miracles before Pharaoh, would also make use of the obelisk 
of Heliopolis, one of the most familiar objects which met 
their eye during their captivity, as the pattern of the 
Shechinah cloud which guided His people in their journey to 
the land of Canaan. The symbol of the sun that shone 
scorchingly upon their weary toil as slaves in the clay pits 
beside the Nile, now protected and illumined them as their sun 
and shield in their march as freemen through the desert. What 
they had probably joined their oppressors in worshipping as 
an idol, they now beheld with awe and reverence as the token 
of the overshadowing and overshining presence of the living 
and true God. That flame-shaped obelisks was the link 
between Egypt and the Holy Land. The divine effigy of it in 
the sky of the wilderness, marked the transition from the false 
to the true, from the old world of dark pagan thought, to the 
new world of religious light and liberty. The revelation of 
that pillar hath shined more and more unto the perfect day of 
the Gospel. He who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness faintly to the ancient Egyptians, and more brightly to 
the Israelites, hath shined into our hearts, to give us the light 
of the knowledge of His glory in the face of Jesus Christ. We 
no longer say the sun is our god, but our God is a sun, that 
sheds light upon our path, that we may return to and walk 
with Him, and quickens our spiritual life that we may have 
constant communion with Him. If the light that is in us 
therefore be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 
HUGH MACMILLAN. 
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Art. V.—The Relation of the Gospels and the Pentateuch." 


yea topic is somewhat arbitrary. The Bible is one com- 

plete organism, the Old and the New Testament being 
interlinked and related at every point and page. But this vital 
connection is not methodical or mechanical. The roots and 
the limbs of a tree are one, but it would be impossible to say 
what is the peculiar relation of a particular root to a particular 
branch. The Pentateuch and the Gospels are not specially and 
peculiarly related. The one stands towards the other just as 
the entire Old Testament stands toward the New. The parts 
are related only because the whole is. In discussing, then, the 
relation between the Pentateuch and the Gospels it is not 
intended that their coincidence is special. A part of the 
subject is considered instead of the whole. 

1. The relation through the genealogical tables in Matthew 
and Luke is more profound than it appears at first sight. The 
quiet way in which these tables are introduced seems to say 
that the histories of the Old Testament are now simply carried 
a step further, or, if you please, to their sequel and consumma- 
tion. There is no violent break between the Old Testament 
and the first page of the New, either in their spirit or subject. 
The Gospels are primarily concerned about Jesus of Nazareth. 
And the story of his life is taken up precisely as that of 
Abraham in the twelfth chapter of Genesis. This chapter is 
immediately preceded by a table showing Abraham’s descent 
from Shem. Shem begat Selah, Selah begat Eber, and so on 
to Nahor, who begat Terah, and Terah lived seventy years and 
begat Abram. After this the history of Abraham is given 
chapter after chapter. The history of Noah and of others is 
introduced in a similar way. Now prominently Matthew 
begins in the same Old Testament fashion, and as quietly 
assumes connection and the same sort of connection with the 
Old Testament as appears in Moses between the previous 
chapters of his Genesis and the twelfth, where he begins the 
story of Abraham. And, under this assumption, there is 

1 From the Baptist Quarterly Review. 
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another, viz., that Matthew is continuing the Old Testament 
story, so that the two are intimately joined. 

The same, in large measure, is true of Luke, although he 
does not begin his Gospel with the table. While Mark and 
John have no table, the latter obviously connects his Gospel 
with the first chapter of Genesis by a higher genealogy. This 
appears in two things. First, the similarity of thought, even 
of words. Genesis reads: “In the beginning God created.” 
John says: “In the beginning was God.” Genesis, in detail, 
tells how God created all. John summarises: “All things 
were made by him.” Genesis gives the origin of life and 
light. John says: “In him was life, and the life was the light 
of men.” But, secondly, who fails to observe that John 
throws up and forward into such a flood of light, that nothing 
else meanwhile appears, the "Ev apyn—the very first words of 
Genesis in the Septuagint? Observe, too, the same sublime 
assertions about “light” and “darkness.” The similarity 
between the first five verses of Genesis and the first five in 
John cannot be accidental. 

While Mark has no genealogical table, and no other sign of 
immediate connection, does not his abrupt initial statement 
seem to assume as well understood what Matthew and Luke 
more formally state? The Gospels do not begin a story, they 
continue one. Without the Pentateuch they would be each 
a torso. 

2. There is an unmistakeable relation in subject-matter 
between the Pentateuch and the Gospels. They give the 
same origin of the race—Adam, the same God—Jehovah, 
with the same character—holy. They deal largely with the 
same nation and a peculiar nation. They trace that nation to 
a common ancestor, Abraham. In a word, the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels have a like relation to a circle, first of great 
moral thoughts, and secondly of historical incidents inter- 
woven with them. 

And yet these things are but details. To stop here is to 
leave almost wholly out the main subject. The Gospels are 
not treating primarily abont Abraham and Moses, about law 
and sacrifice, about precepts and ethical principle. They are 
chiefly concerned about the Christ, portraitures of him. Says 
Edersheim, in the preface to his Life and Times of Jesus: 
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“ Rather must the Gospels be regarded as four different aspects 
in which the Evangelists viewed the historical Jesus of 
_ Nazareth as the fulfilment of the Divine promise of old, the 
Messiah of Israel and the Saviour of men.”’ This has been 
the belief of the Church since the days of Irenzus, whose 
“comparison of the four Gospels to the four living creatures 
mentioned in the Apocalypse”? is well known. The Gospels 
are not memorabilia, not memoirs. They are a fourfold dis- 
closure of the character of Jesus—fourfold, shall we say, that 
our single conception may be complete ? 

But this Jesus is himself the fulfilment of the law, its filling 
out. “Think not that I am come to destroy the law,” the 
Pentateuch. “Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil ;” to fulfil, 
shall we understand not alone in what he said, but more 
strikingly in what he was? The law was symbol, he was 
reality. As John writes: “The law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” The double antithesis 
in this sentence is instructive. Law is contrasted with truth. 
Then the law is not truth; it is the symbol of it. Again, the 
law was “given,” but the truth “came,” came to be by Jesus 
Christ, who says elsewhere: “I am the truth.” He embodied 
it in his person, character, and life. 

The question now comes to this: The Gospels being a por- 
traiture of Christ, one homogeneous character stereoscoped, if 
we may so speak, from the four varying pictures, in what 
relation does he stand to Moses, or Moses to him? How does 
he fulfil? He himself said: “Moses wrote of me.” How? 
Incidentally, mentioning him prophetically here and there, 
dropping symbols of him now and then; or, when he says 
“ Moses wrote of me,” does he speak comprehensively, intend- 
ing to say Moses wrote of nothing else—that the outline and 
substance of the Pentateuch are only about Christ ? 

This is a question that only a volume can answer. And no 
volume satisfactorily considers it. The Pentateuch has not yet 
received its profoundest study. When it is no longer con- 
sidered merely as history, but also as Gospel, a shadow of the 
truth, light will begin to break forth. It does relate most 
intimately to Christ. “A righteousness of God hath been 
manifested ”—in Jesus Christ—“ being witnessed by the law.” 


1 Pref. ad init. 2 Ellicott’s Life of Christ, pp. 31, 32. 
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Principal Cave, speaking of the difficulties presented to a 
devout mind by the Old Testament symbols, goes on as 
follows :—“ But immediately the Jewish and Christian theories 
are compared, these stumblingblocks are the very things which 
prove most conclusively the fact of a common architect. The 
priesthood has its rationale in the ‘ priest for ever, the taber- 
nacle in the incarnation, the atonement by blood in Calvary, 
the non-dissected feast in the great Paschal Lamb, the Pass- 
over in the daily appropriation of the merits of a crucified 
Jesus, the Feast of Ingathering in the dispensation of the 
Spirit, the Feast of Tabernacles in the rejoicing of the saints 
through Christ. And these resemblances, which must have 
been preordained, are innumerable.” A connection of this sort 
between the old covenant and the new must be admitted. But 
what is lacking here, and what nothing but the profound and 
devout study of the most evangelic mind can hope to find, is 
the kind of relation between the two, the comprehensive 
principle underlying the Pentateuch that explains its form 
and substance, and accounts for these “ resemblances, which 
are innumerable.” 

When such a relation of subject and substance is once suffi- 
ciently clear, two beneficent results immediately appear. First, 
in the line of apologetics. The attack upon the Old Testament 
to-day is critical. It is not rationalistic or mythical. It takes 
up the books of the Old Testament, examines and compares 
their contents, and attempts to condemn them on their own 
showing. Kuenen strives to prove that the Pentateuch was 
written by the Jewish priests about the time of the return from 
the exile, not all at once of course, but that it reached its final 
form at this date. That the object was to secure their own 
office as priests of the nation. That Deuteronomy was written 
first, Genesis last, and the rest meantime. The priests had 
already gained such a place in the political and religious life 
of the nation at the time of its return from the exile, that they 
could perpetrate this fraud successfully. For effect the whole 
was ascribed to Moses, who many years before had led their 
ancestors in a migration, who had given them some rudimen- 
tary precepts, now wrought out in the ten commandments, and 
some method of sacrifice, and who had a traditionary reputa- 

1 Princeton Review for 1879, vol. i. p. 614. 
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tion. Now this theory is not unreasonable. It is apparently 
supported by many facts, cited by its earnest advocates from 
the Old Testament itself. These citations are being re-weighed. 
The higher criticism will be confronted with its own methods. 
It is shown already that the date fixed for the composition is 
untenable. The Samaritans have a Pentateuch. Where did 
they obtain it? The enmity between them and Jews arose 
about this time. If they did not possess this long before 
this date, they never would have accepted it from the Jews 
afterward.’ 

But there is a quicker and no less effective way to meet 
these theories. The Mormon elders, to-day, might write a five- 
fold book as the documentary source of their entire religious 
and domestic system. For effect they might ascribe it to 
Solomon, who worshipped in a temple, and had numerous 
wives, and, however absurd, the people might be persuaded to 
accept it as a revelation from God, because it explained in 
large measure their system. Such a book might be embel- 
lished with numerous cases of prophecy and accounts of 
subsequent fulfilment, adorned with miracle and with many 
instances of providential interference. Even incongruities, 
absurdities, and immoralities might find place in its pages, 
which a rude uncritical age and people would not detect. It 
would pass down the Mormon national current for five hundred 
years, its credibility constantly increasing in the flow of time, 
until some learned Kuenen, skilled in criticism, should finally 
lay bare its fraudulent origin and its contradictory character. 
Such a book might be written in such away. The case is 
supposable. 

But what now, if at the end of this time a man should arise, 
unique in character, holy in life and purpose, so like, and yet 
so unlike, men, that they could not decide whether he was 
human or divine, and what now also if it were found that this 
very Mormon book was the only book that described and 
predicted this man; that all contradictions, stories, rites, and 
laws met in that good man in a harmony like that which 
exists only between cipher and key, so that his life made the 
book significant? This case is not supposable. A book so 
written could not anticipate a life so lived. And yet this is 


1 “ Recent Theories of the Pentateuch,” British Quarterly, January 1884. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO, CXXXII. x 
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substantially what Kuenen has supposed. His theory, swathed 
with vast learning, demands the belief that the post-exilian . 
“ Sopherim,” to use the half-contemptuous word of Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould,’ palmed a fraud upon the Jews of their age—a 
fraud that turns out a few centuries later to be a marvellously 
exact pre-delineation of the Messiah, that a book, whose source 
and substance are fraud, was fulfilled by a person whose every 
deed and thought and breath was holy. Now, establish the 
relation between Moses and the Gospels, and the theories of 
the rationalistic, of the mythical, and of the critical schools 
fall—mole rwit swa—never to rise. That fraudulent priests 
should prove to be most famous prophets—this, man cannot 
be persuaded to believe. Indeed, the continuity between the 
first five books of the Bible and the four Gospels is already so 
apparent in so many points as to furnish a sufficient argument 
against the critical theory. The “charcoal sketch” in the 
Pentateuch is so exactly like the Divine portrait in the 
Gospels, that candour readily admits that but one mind con- 
ceived both, and but one hand drew both. 

But, secondly, the adequate unfolding of the relation 
between Moses and the Gospels has vast homiletic value. To 
establish that relation will give authority to the types and 
symbols of the Pentateuch. The marrow, the very soul, of the 
Gospel is in them. It is there as it is nowhere else. There 
is a vast deal there that is nowhere else. But these types are 
distrusted, and their authority questioned until their vital con- 
nection with Christ is admitted, until it is seen that He is in 
them and they in him. The disciples could make nothing of 
the parable : “The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
who sowed good seed in his field, but while men slept his 
enemy came and sowed tares”—the disciples could make 
nothing of any of this until he identified the terms of the 
parable : “ He that sowed the good seed is the Son of man, the 
field is the world, the good seed are the children of the king- 
dom,” etc. What authority could the parable have had until 
he set its bounds? It left us on a trackless ocean, without 
star or compass. And so it is with the types, symbols, and 
ceremonies of Moses. Uncertainty allows them to grow effete, 
but when their vital and exact relation to the Gospel is dis- 

1 Some Modern Difficulties, p. 106. 
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covered, they become authoritative and widely instructive. It 
is hazarding little to say that there is vastly more Gospel in 
Moses than in the Gospels. The soul of the Gospel is Divine 
atonement for sin. Now, little of atonement we have in Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. How very, very much of it 
symbolically in Moses! Now, besides all else that our adorable 
Lord is, he is certainly the key to Moses. “I came to fulfil,” 
he said. He himself directs us to Moses to learn of himself. 
The key is the vital thing for admission to the treasure-house, 
but it is not the house. The Gospels give admission to the 
Pentateuch, which is rich in Gospel stores. 

There would have been no Gospel in the lily’s spotless white 
if Jesus had not pointed to it as the work of God. But now 
the flowers of the field bloom fragrant with truth. We could 
have seen no Gospel either in the falling or the feeding spar- 
row if Jesus had not indicated it. And now all this lesson is 
there as it is nowhere else. We might never have dreamed 
that there is Gospel in the constitution of the family. But 
now every pulse of parental affection says—it cannot possibly 
be so said by any other voice—“ If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him?” And now just so when Christ is seen linked with these 
Old Testament symbols—a rejected Joseph, a curious Taber- 
nacle, a bleeding or « burning ox, a goat led into the wilder- 
ness, and all the rest of which there is so much—they come 
to us in as authoritative lessons as the flowers of the field, or 
the fowls of the heavens, and like them preach as no other 
voice can or does, 

The irreverence ancl, perhaps, the aim of the higher criticism 
must be deprecated as it is at present behaving. But in the 
end a devout exegesis will find itself greatly indebted to it. It 
was the enemy who taught Israel of old the glory and comfort 
of their own monotheistic, non-idolatrous code politically. And 
perhaps the enemy is again divinely intended to teach us the 
value of the documents of that same code theologically. And 
when that value is ascertained, and the relation between the 
old covenant and the new broadly established, the Pentateuch 
will no longer be called an effete book, nor will it be supposed 
to be so inferior to the Gospels. They are not related as new 
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and old, not even as fountain and broad flowing stream, but 
rather as material and model. When the Israelite in the 
wilderness saw the accumulating piles of material that finally 
went into the erection of his tabernacle, what could he make of 
that unorganised mass? With both boards and curtains it was 
stuff for neither a house nor a tent. But to Moses, who had 
seen the pattern in the mount, that pattern explained every 
curtain and board, every nail and rod, every loop and tach, 
while yet lying in a disorderly heap. The Gospels are to the 
Law what that pattern was to the material intended to realise 
it. The Gospel becomes a complete temple of worship when 
it is erected with all the material furnished by the Law. 

3. The Gospels and the Law are related by means of direct 
quotation and reference. According to Turpie,’ there are just 
one hundred quotations in the Gospels ffom the Old Testament, 
thirty-eight of which, or twelve less than one-half, are from 
the Pentateuch. The greater number of these are made or 
commented on by Jesus himself. Besides these quotations 
there are about forty allusions or references, more or less direct, 
in the Gospels to the Pentateuch—about forty, if the list in 
Davidson’s Hermeneutics * was correctly counted. These quota- 
tions have provoked much study, and have given rise to more 
than one learned volume, the latest of which is by Crawford 
Howell Toy, Professor in Harvard University. 

The discussion of this particular relation between the New 
Testament and the Old brings us again face to face with Jesus. 
What is his authority as an interpreter of the Pentateuch ? 
Or if we are to meet the Neologians, what is his ability in 
interpretation? Some would hesitate to bring Jesus into this 
controversy at all. Dr. George T. Ladd, of Yale College, in 
his recently published work,*® warns against what he calls “ the 
perilous venture of committing the honesty and competency 
of Christ to every detail of the contents ” of the Old Testament. 
_ It is a greater peril to refuse to call the most competent witness. 
Any honest reader of the Gospels must admit that he did, in 
some sense, indorse Moses. There is a peril, however, and it 
is a great one, in committing him to our view of the teaching 
of either Testament. It lurks in a lazy assumption that he 


1 The New Testament View of the Old. 2 Page 510. 
3 The Doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures, p. 34. 
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has done for us what evidently he intended we should do for 
ourselves by earnest study and the cultivation of a devout 
spiritual insight. Ele came not to interpret in detail, or at all. 
All that he did do in this field is purely incidental. He came 
to fulfil the Old Testament Scriptures. It is ours to interpret 
and to show the profound meaning and measure of that fulfil- 
ment. But how is that to be done without bringing him into 
this question ? 

And whatever may be thought of the inexpediency of com- 
mitting Jesus on this point we have no choice left. He comes 
in necessarily. He was long ago brought in. Loyelty to him 
will not call it inexpedient to defend him when assailed. 
Either to avoid or to preserve the Divine authority, but more 
likely because Jesus’s words crossed his views, John Solomon 
Semler, Professor in Halle, gave currency more than a century 
ago (he died in 1797) to the so-called “Accommodation Theory.”? 
Although the theory is generally assigned to Semler, he did 
not invent it. “It was a favourite,” says Alexander, “of the 
followers of Des Cartes in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.” Its complexion would suggest an origin still nearer 
the dark ages. 

This “impious theory” long ago brought Jesus face to face 
with this question. It is not a “favourite,” however, of living 
Neologians, as may be seen in Professor Toy’s book, who, 
nevertheless, is confronted by Jesus, and seeks to nullify his 
testimony thus: “We must compare them (the quotations) 
with the original passages, interpreted according to what we 
hold to be the best canons of hermeneutical science. The 
comparison must be made with all cauticn, humility, and 
reverence, but the science of hermeneutics must be the final 
authority, even if it should seem to us to come in conflict with 
him. . . . Asan individual man he had, of necessity, a definite, 
restricted, intellectual outfit and outlook, and these could be 
only those of his day and generation. . . . As teacher of spiri- 
tual truth sent from God and full of God, he is universal ; as 
logician and critic, he belongs to his times.” * 

In the same strain Rothe declares: “The Redeemer never 


1 See W. L. Alexander’s Connection and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testament, p. 148; and Davidson’s /Termeneutics, p. 694. 
2 Quotations in the New Testament, pp. 28, 29. 
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claimed to be an infallible or even a generally precise inter- 
preter of the Old Testament. Indeed, he could not have made 
this claim. For interpretation is essentially a scientific func- 
tion, and one conditioned by the existence of scientific means, 
which, in relation to the Old Testament, were only imperfectly 
at the command of Jesus, as well as of his contemporaries.” ' 
All of which would be ridiculous, if it were not so offensive in 
its self-conceit, viz., that Jesus, Son of God, was not as com- 
petent to judge of the truthfulness of words which he quoted 
from the Old Testament, as are Drs. Toy and Rothe, because, 
forsooth, he had not the “scientific means” which are in the 
hands of his critics in Harvard University and Gotha. How 
much he might have learned from an adequate modern library ! 
The bald accommodation theory would rob Jesus of his moral 
character. The critical theory would steal his credentials as an 
accredited teacher from God, eclipse his Divinity, shackle and 
limit him by the narrow critical knowledge of his time, and 
make him so far but a poor human scribe, vastly more incapable 
of telling what was true or false in the book he so often quoted 
than are these men so learned in hermeneutical science. While 
Athanasius, Balthazer Hiibmeyer, Roger Williams, and hun- 
dreds of others, could be in sharpest antithesis with the current 
of interpretation about them, standing like rocks against it, 
Jesus “ belongs to his own times,” the feeble creation of his 
age! May grace not fail where there is such sore need of 
patience. He who said, “ Moses wrote of me;” he who said, 
“Not one jot or tittle shall pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled ;” he who said, “Had ye believed Moses ye would have 
believed me ;” he who said, “If ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?” he is to be distrusted in all 
this, although he also solemnly declared : “ Even as the Father 
said unto me, so I speak.” He averred: “ The word which ye 
hear is not mine, but the Father’s, which sent me.” And one 
cannot help asking, though the question may belong only to 
the realm of a prayer-meeting, what is that conception of the 
ineffable, adorable Son of the Father; of him who said, “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father ”—what is the con- 
ception of him when men virtually say he quoted the Scriptures 


1 Quoted from Zur Dogmatik, Gotha, 1863, in Ladd’s Doctrine of the 
Sacred Scripture, p. 28. 
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in as much ignorance as the scribe of his day? Hermeneutical 
science is invaluable in interpretation. But a little religion 
-does not come amiss either, the reverence which, in heart- 
broken penitence for blinding, misleading sin, owns before Him 
that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 

Dr. Ladd says: “A quasi-ethical preparation is an indis- 
pensable requirement” when men are about; to ask “ What did 
Christ teach as to the nature of the Old Testament Scriptures?” 
Ah, it must be more than quasi-ethical. It must have more 
than “caution, humility, and reverence.” It must be deeply 
intershot and informed by the Spirit of God. Says Professor 
C. A. Briggs: “Through the avenues of Scripture we go to find 
Christ—in their centre we find our Saviour. It is this personal 
relation of the author of the entire Scripture to the interpreter 
that enables him truly to understand the divine things of the 
Scripture. Jesus Christ knew the Old Testament, and inter- 
preted it as one who knew the mind of God. He needed no 
helps to climb the pyramid of interpretation. He was born 
and ever lived at the summit.” In the same strain he declares : 
“The doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the supreme interpreter 
of Scripture is the highest attainment of interpretation.” It is 
unquestionably true that piety will not answer for a lack of 
the knowledge of Greek. Prayer cannot take the place of an 
acquaintance with Hebrew. But piety and prayer will give a 
vastly better knowledge of the Bible than any one can attain 
through hermeneutical science without these. “I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from thc wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” 

The chief thing to be noted in the quotations is that they 
are frequently transferred in words, sometimes even in a sense 
foreign to the original. They are not often made with verbal 
exactness. The prophet represents the Lord as saying: “I 
will send my messenger before me.” This is quoted: “I send 
my messenger before thee.” Now reduce all the Bible penmen 
to mere scribes, insist that these books must be interpreted just 
as other books are, and this feature of quotation cannot be 
explained. Professor Toy says emphatically, “The Old Tes- 
tament is to be made its own interpreter.” He says the 

1 Biblical Study (1883), p. 364. 
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prophet writes with no vagueness. He has in mind a 
definite picture, and “ describes it in clear words.”’ Of course 
the New Testament is to be interpreted in the same fashion. 
But now if quotations are not brought in their contextual 
sense and in their own words from one Testament to the other, 
the science of hermeneutics must protest, and he who made the 
quotation must be regarded as the victim of his times, con- 
ditioned and limited by rabbinic exegesis. Professor Toy’s 
method defeats itself. He seems to protest against a mecha- 
nical fulfilment of particular predictions, but when he takes 
these up as quotations he seems to find fault because they are 
not mechanically transferred. Hermeneutics can never compass 
the movements of that living Spirit which breathes both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, who transfers his own words, 
from one to another in a way that shows he is a vital power 
and not a dead something. The Spirit is the author of the 
Pentateuch. It is not Moses. Any Sunday-school teacher 
can show that Jesus used his own words, the very same words, 
now in this sense, now in that, and again in a third,’ and can- 
not any living spirit do the same? Has the Holy Spirit no 
ability to show what he does mean by his utterance? Can 
he use words but in one way and in one sense? Suppose that 
he of whom it is said in the Gospels, “I send my messenger 
before thee,” was the very one who said it in Malachi; suppose 
that he who quoted had a distinct consciousness of this, and 
wished to identify the two, would that not account for the 
change in the pronoun, and make it strikingly significant ? 
The very fact that the quotations in the Gospels are indepen- 
dent and free, following neither the letter nor the sense of the 
original context, is a substantial proof that they who quote are 
independent, not bound to the letter as were the scribes, but 
men with living authority equal to them who wrote the Old 
Testament. The Evangelists were not slavish copyists, but 
original writers, with minds moved and informed by God’s 
Spirit. 

But, says the Biblical critic, this is the question at issue: 
Were any of these men inspired? Criticism must settle that 
question. It cannot. It might as well attempt to measure 


1 Quotations, p. xxvi. 
2 E.g. Matthew vii. 2; Mark iv. 24; Luke vi. 38. 
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the heat of the sun with a tape-line. The thing is not adapted. 
The form and fashion of the tabernacle were inspired. But 
- who would think either of proving or disproving it by the 
science of modern architecture? Noah’s ark was created in 
obedience to inspiration. Can nautical science prove or dis- 
prove it? God’s words do not whisper their secret to science. 
When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you. God 
interprets his own Word. It does not interpret itself. God’s 
words are spirit and life, and the critical scalpel has no 
function until life has ceased. 

And now, since Jesus “taught as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes;” since, as Professor Briggs says, “Jesus 
Christ knew the Old Testament, and interpreted it as one 
who knew the mind of God,” his quotations from it are worthy 
of the profoundest regard. To be sure, he never professed to 
be a textual critic. He accepted and taught the Pentateuch 
as he found it. But his frequent quotations from and refer- 
ences to it show his estimate of its value and trustworthiness. 
They come to him with the question, “Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife for every cause?” declaring, at the same 
time, that Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement and to 
put her away. And Jesus answered and said unto them, “ For 
the hardness of your heart he wrote you this precept, but from 
the beginning of the creation God made them, male and 
female. For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder.” Now here are a number of things said directly 
and implicitly. First, Jesus says Moses wrote the precept of 
divorce. Again, he says God made them male and female from 
the beginning of the creation, which implicitly declares that 
he made the first pair, indorsing thus the Mosaic story of the 
creation of Adam and Eve. He implies also that they were 
the “beginning” of his creation of men. His method of 
interpretation is also indicated, that specified creation is also 
legislation, that what God does interprets what he says. Now 
Jesus has not said that the first and second chapters of 
Genesis are inspired, but he both refers to and quotes them as 
indicative of the Divine will on one of the most momentous of 
ethical questions. If he used them as an embodiment of the 
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Divine will, we may. If he calls that story the beginning of 
creation, it is safe to deny that there were pre-Adamites. If 
he quoted Genesis as the Divine reason for monogamy, we may. 
If that story of the institution of the marriage relation is not 
true, if it had no existence before the days of Ezra’s scribes, 
there is no Divine authority for monogamy. Jesus gave no 
other ground for that authority than the account which Moses 
writes. ’ 

In Mark we have a quotation from Exodus xx. 12, and 
xxi. 16, introduced by the word Moses : “ Moses said, Honour 
thy father and thy mother, and whosoever curseth father or 
mother let him die the death.” But Matthew (xv. 3), in 
reporting this same occurrence, represents Jesus as saying: 
“ For God commanded, saying, Honour thy father,” ete. What 
one ascribes to Moses the other ascribes to God. No doubt 
Jesus used both introductions to the quotation, of which 
Matthew selects one and Mark the other. But this need not 
be pressed. If we had Matthew alone it would be equally 
apparent that Jesus gave Divine authority to Moses’s words. 

What a marvellous story is that of the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain! And to what else does Jesus refer when 
he says: “It shall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for thee?” (Capernaum.) To what else does he 
allude when he warns believers, “Remember Lot’s wife”? He 
who could speak confidently of the future, the judgment, was 
probably textual critic sufficient to assure us that this story 
did not arise as Kuenen suggests. 

They came to him with a perplexing question about the 
resurrection. A woman had outlived seven successive hus- 
bands. In the resurrection whose wife should she be? And 
what is his answer? “Now that the dead are raised, even 
Moses showed at the bush, when he called the Lord the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Here 
Moses is quoted as an authority on the question. Mark’s 
account reads: “And as touching the dead, that they rise: 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob?” Here, again, what is 
credited to Moses in one place is ascribed to God in another. 
Several other points are noteworthy, one approaching, inci- 
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dentally of course, textual criticism. First, he indorses the 
curious story of the theophany in the Bush. Secondly, he 
- confirms the chronological order of these characters in the 
Pentateuch—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses. Thirdly, he 
ascribes the Pentateuch to the Lawgiver, “Have ye not read 
in the book of Moses ?” 

It is needless to enlarge on other quotations. No one can 
fail to remember how he himself, “ beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, expounded to them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself ;” how he declared, “ As it was in 
the days of Noah, so shall it be in the days of the Son of 
man ;” (if the higher criticism is correct, candour must have 
compelled him to say here, As it is reputed to have been in 
the alleged days of Noah) ; how he said, “ one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled ;” how, 
in his dying agony, he confessed his thirst, that these same 
Scriptures on this point might be fulfilled. He may have 
paid no attention to criticism, but with all these allusions of 
his, from the beginning of the Divine story on through touch- 
ing so many chapters, indorsing Moses not only in general, 
but in numerous particulars, it is safe to use his own words 
against his critics: “The Scriptures cannot be broken.” “Heng- 
stenberg,” says Alfred Cave,’ “ made a collection of incidental 
declarations in which his opponents betrayed or confessed 
that their piece de resistance was an initial disaffection toward 
the supernatural.” It was a bold stroke, and one requiring 
some courage, to charge their unbelief with their opposition. 
Christian faith does not circumscribe the activity of God by 
the operations of natural law. A spiritual realm moves and 
moulds, and sometimes breaks through the natural. Let men 
believe first in the present, living God. Those who have felt 
the quickening thrill of his nearness, who have been humbled 
in heart and intellect under the hourly sense of his gracious 
forgiveness of their sins, will not find the difficulties in his 
Word discovered by cold study, animated only by the 
“ Zeitgeist” rather than by the Holy Ghost. He will not 
stumble at the supernatural who has thus experienced it in 
his own soul, in whose consciousness it is a daily reality. 

J. M. STIFLER. 


1 Princeton Review, May 1879, p. 593. 














The Scotch Covenanters. 


Art. VI.—The Scotch Covenanters, 


: history of the Church of Scotland is a record of 
struggles and sufferings in behalf of religious freedom. 
The Scotch seem to.have been originally endowed, in a higher 
degree than any of their Celtic neighbours, with natural vigour 
of intellect, independence of mind, and loyalty to the convic- 
tions of conscience. From the dawn of their history they have 
always evinced a determination to think for themselves. The 
national character seems to have been modelled after the rugged 
physical features which mark the surface of their country. 
Bold mountains, rough crags, and impetuous streams, which defy 
the skill of man to level or control, seem to have furnished the 
type of intellectual robustness and indomitable freedom which 
constitute the national characteristics. They were born to be 
free, and every yoke that superstition, despotism, or priestcraft 
has imposed upon them, was resisted with spirit, borne with 
impatience, and thrown off at the first opportunity. This inborn 
love of freedom has evinced itself all through their history, in 
no way more decisively than in their heroic efforts to defend 
the right of private judgment and liberty of conscience in 
matters of religion. Dictation and human authority in that 
sphere which God has left free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men have never failed to evoke opposition from a 
genuine and an enlightened Scotchman. No one is more willing 
to yield obedience to legitimate authority within its appro- 
priate sphere, no one is more prompt in his resistance when it 
attempts to assert itself outside of that sphere. Freedom to 
worship God according to conscience finds its true counterpart 
in resisting every effort to substitute human in the place of 
Divine authority. “ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

This principle was the life-blood of all the Scotch Covenants, 
and the true definition, therefore, of a Scotch Covenanter is 
the advocate of religious freedom. He was not opposed to civil 
authority, he was not the friend of bald democracy, of Jacob- 
inism, or red republicanism. He did not wish to substitute 
the will of the people for the authority of the throne, or elevate 
1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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the vox populi above that of the constitution and the laws. He 
believed that civil magistracy was ordained of God, and that 
_ the magistrate was the minister of God, appointed by him to 
execute justice in civil affairs. Within that sphere he is to be 
obeyed and respected with scrupulous care and conscientious 
alacrity, and so long as he restrained himself within that 
sphere, the intelligent Covenanter allowed none to surpass him 
in respect for his office and obedience to his commands. His 
peculiarity consisted in believing it to be the teaching of the 
Scriptures that Jesus Christ has established a government for 
his Church distinct and separate from that of the civil magis- 
trate, and that this government is to be administered by 
officers whom he has appointed in his Word. These two 
governments need not clash, and one must not intrude into 
the domain of the other, and when the civil usurps ecclesi- 
astical power, the subject must obey God rather than man. 
These principles, which are so familiar to us, and which 
constitute the basis of church-government in this country, are 
a heritage transmitted to us from our heroic Scotch Covenant- 
ing forefathers. They were denied in their day and denounced 
as treason and rebellion. The kings of England and Scotland, 
two hundred years ago, claimed to be the head of the Church, 
and asserted that their royal prerogative included the right to 
govern the Church, to appoint ministers, establish ordinances, 
discipline offenders, suppress false doctrine, and regulate all 
matters appertaining to the constitution and control of the 
Church. These claims were opposed by the Covenanters as 
unscriptural, and incompatible with the royal prerogatives of 
Jesus Christ, and as tending to destroy that liberty of con- 
science wherewith Christ has made his people free. And but 
for their heroic resistance these false and oppressive tenets 
would in all probability have prevailed unto this day. They 
resisted them, moreover, on the ground that they would fasten 
the yoke of civil despotism on the necks of the people, and 
subject their liberties and lives to the arbitrary will of an 
earthly ruler. For civil liberty cannot be preserved after reli- 
gious liberty is destroyed. The latter is the foundation of the 
former, inasmuch as when men’s consciences are enslaved, it is 
but a step easily taken to make slaves of their bodies also. So 
that to the Scotch Covenanters the world is indebted for its 
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first and most successful vindication of these two great bless- 
ings—civil and religious freedom. They contended for these 
blessings as being the birthright of the race, and refused to sur- 
render them even at the cost of life. And to-day, in the Grey- 
friars Churchyard in Edinburgh, may be seen the monument 
erected to the eighteen thousand martyrs who laid down their 
lives in defence of these principles. And we here, in free 
America, are now sitting under the vine and the fig-tree 
whose roots were nourished with the blood of the martyred 
Covenanters. 

The earliest authentic accounts’ of the establishment of 
Christianity in Scotland ascribe it to the Culdees. These 
Christian refugees fled from persecution in the various parts 
of the Roman empire, to find a safe and quiet retreat in the 
mountainous regions of Scotland. They were so called from 
an abbreviation of two Latin words—cultores Dei, worshippers 
of God. Owing to the almost incessant wars which prevailed 
among the tribes of Picts and Scots, they remained in a scat- 
tered condition, without system or organisation for several 
centuries. In the year 563 a.p., Columba, a native of Ireland, 
and a disciple of the celebrated Patrick, who was himself a 
Scotchman, established a monastery, or sort of theological 
seminary, on the island of Iona, of which he was the presbyter, 
abbot, or permanent president. This was the first ecclesias- 
tical body approaching in form to that of a presbytery ever 
organised in Scotland, and from this time the Culdee Church 
assumed organisation and began to propagate itself by sending 
out evangelists to establish churches over the country. They 
penetrated as far south as England, and established churches 
among the pagan Saxons. But about this time Gregory the 
Great, Pope of Rome, had Ais attention directed to England, 
and sent the monk Augustine with forty missionaries to plant 
the Latin Church among the Saxons. These men, being the re- 
presentatives of a great and wealthy Church, by pomp, subtlety, 
and artifice soon gained ascendency over the pagan Saxons, and 
drew them away from the simple worship of the Culdees. 
Finding themselves involved in controversy with their rivals, 
and likely to be supplanted by them, the Culdees returned to 


1 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for many of his facts to 
Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland. 
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Scotland. Soon, however, they were followed by the Papal 
emissaries, whose object it was to establish the Church of Rome 
_ in Scotland also ; and in the course of time, by subtlety, intoler- 
ance,and diplomacy, they succeeded in suppressing the Culdee 
Church altogether. In the year 1176 the Scotch king and 
clergy yielded up their spiritual liberties to the Roman Pontiff, 
and Popery became the predominant religion of Scotland. But 
the doctrines and polity of the Church of Rome did not accord 
with the freedom and independence of the Scottish mind. The 
people would think for themselves, and soon became restive 
under the priestly domination of the Romish hierarchy. 
Accordingly, as soon as the doctrines of Wickliffe and Luther 
began to spread, they found a congenial soil in Scotland. 
They were eagerly embraced by George Wishart, Patrick 
Hamilton, and John Knox, who at once threw themselves into 
the work of bringing about a reformation. It was for the pur- 
pose of advancing this reformation that the people of Scotland 
drew up and signed the First Covenant in 1557. In this 
Covenant they bound themselves to defend the Word of God, 
the Gospel, and the Sacraments against all superstition and 
idolatry. They renewed it again at Perth in 1559, and in 
1560 the first General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland was organised, and the First Book of Discipline drawn 
up. In 1581 they adopted the system of ecclesiastical polity, 
written out and expounded in the Second Book of Discipline, 
which the late Dr. Stuart Robinson pronounced “the pro- 
foundest disquisition upon the philosophical principles that 
underlie constitutional law to be found in any language.” They 
abolished Episcopacy, and declared the office of a diocesan 
bishop to be destitute of warrant and authority from the Word 
of God, and a mere human invention. The General Assembly 
thus organised continued to meet annually until 1621, when it 
was suppressed by King James, and this in face of the fact 
that thirty years before he had eulogised the Church of Scot- 
land, praising God that he was born in sucha time and in such 
a “ Kirk,” “ the sincerest Kirk in the world,” and pledging his 
life and crown to defend the same against “ all deadly.” 

The Church struggled on through various fortunes till 1638, 
when King Charles 1 determined to suppress the Presbyterian 
Church altogether by forcing the people to adopt Episcopacy as 
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the only form of church-government that would be tolerated. 
The Covenanters, perceiving the peril which threatened their 
Church, determined to bind themselves again in a solemn 
engagement to defend the cause of Presbyterianism against 
these arbitrary measures and the intrigues of the King’s prelatic 
advisers. 

Another Covenant was drawn up, called the National 
Covenant, and the people were summoned to meet at Edinburgh 
for the purpose of affixing their signatures to it. The heart of 
Scotland was now stirred to its profoundest depths, and the 
nation shook like a fig-tree when stricken by a mighty wind. 
The meeting was preceded by a solemn call to fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. On the 28th of February 1638 at least 
60,000 people from the country were assembled in the city of 
Edinburgh, whose hearts throbbed with anxiety and hope. The 
Coyenant consisted of three parts: the old Covenant of 1581, 
the Acts of Parliament condemning Popery and ratifying the 
Acts of the General Assembly, and the application of these 
facts to present circumstances. It was read to the assembled 
multitude, and all its parts fully explained to them. The 
Greyfriars church and churchyard were densely filled with the 
gravest, most intelligent, of Scotland’s sons and daughters ; and 
when those in the church had signed it it was taken out into 
the churchyard and laid on a gravestone, where name after 
name was affixed to it as long as there was space left to con- 
tain a signature. Some wept aloud, some burst into shouts of 
exultation, some added to their signatures the words “ till death,” 
some opened veins and signed their names with their blood. 
It was carried to all parts of the city to afford an opportunity 
to all to sign it. It was copied and sent to every part of the 
kingdom, and everywhere it was received with joyful welcome, 
with gushing tears, and prayers to God that this return of the 
people to their ancient covenant might be the means of 
averting the Divine indignation and restoring peace to the 
country. It was regarded as a solemn religious act by which 
the nation re-dedicated itself to the service of God and the 
defence of his truth. 

Just before this great popular outburst of national feeling the 
bishops had drawn up a liturgy or book of public worship on 
the model of the English Prayer-Book. They submitted it to 
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King Charles, and by the advice of his privy councillor, 
Archbishop Laud, he issued a proclamation commanding all his 
_ subjects to receive it with reverence and conform to it in all their 
religious services. This the Covenanters could not do without 
yielding up every vestige of religious liberty, violating their 
consciences, and proving recreant to all their previous history. 

About this time an incident occurred in the Cathedral of St. 
Giles which showed the determined spirit of the Scotch women 
and the universal diffusion among all classes of a devotion to 
the principles of religious freedom. Notice had been given 
that on a certain Sabbath the public use of the liturgy would 
be commenced in all the churches. When the day arrived the 
Dean of Edinburgh presented himself in the church and began 
to read the service. Deep feelings of sorrow and suppressed 
wrath were _ manifest all over the congregation. An old 
woman, by the name of Jenny Geddes, listened until, no longer 
able to restrain her indignation, she exclaimed, “ Villain, dost 
thou say mass at my lug?” and seizing the stool on which she 
had been sitting, hurled it with all her might at the Dean’s 
head. Instantly all was uproar and confusion, missiles of all 
kinds flew from all directions at the luckless Dean, and 
he fled out of the church, leaving his gown and surplice torn 
to shreds in the hands of the angry Covenanters. 

After this enthusiastic signing of the Covenant all over the 
country, and this local outburst against the use of the 
liturgy, King Charles saw that obedience to his proclamation 
could only be secured by force of arms. He accordingly deter- 
mined to use force and compel the Covenanters to receive the 
liturgy. They were unwilling to engage in war against their 
own sovereign, and addressed to him humble and respectful 
petitions, imploring him not to thrust it upon them. But he 
was deaf to all petitions, and persisted in demanding absolute 
and unconditional compliance. The Covenanters saw now that 
nothing was left to them but to take up arms in defence of 
their religious liberties. With reluctant minds they embarked 
on the stormy sea of war, after committing themselves and 
their cause to the God of battles. They raised an army 
of 12,000 men, and put them under command of General 
Leslie, who advanced to meet the King’s forces. He pitched 
his camp upon the. hill of Dunse Law, in full view of the King’s 
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army. A staff was erected at each tent-door, with a banner 
unfurled, on which was inscribed in golden letters the words, 
“ For Christ’s Crown and Covenant.” Morning and evening 
the drum-beat summoned the troops together for prayer and 
praise. 

When King Charles saw their determined attitude and for- 
midable numbers he wisely concluded that discretion was the 
better part of valour, and that it would be more expedient to 
negotiate with men on whom he saw he could not trample. 
He therefore agreed that a Parliament should be called to con- 
sider the matters in dispute, and endeavour to bring them to 
an amicable settlement. The armies were in the meantime 
disbanded, but the Covenanters had had their suspicions 
aroused that the King would not grant them their liberties any 
longer than he might become able to enforce his proclamation, 
so they kept themselves on the alert and watched the course of 
events. The Parliament met, and after various efforts to adjust 
the questions in dispute had failed, the King continuing ob- 
stinate in his demands, negotiations were broken off, and the 
determination was again made to resort to arms. 

In the meantime, however, Charles became involved in trouble 
with his English subjects. His arbitrary measures had become 
galling to them, and they refused to grant him the supplies 
necessary to support a campaign against the Scotch. He called a 
Parliament to provide him the needed men and money to enable 
him to invade Scotland, but instead of doing so they brought in 
a list of grievances which they asked might be relieved before 
they would furnish him the necessary means for carrying on 
a war. This led the Covenanters to see that they had sym- 
pathisers among the English, and suggested to them the idea 
of drawing up what is known in history as the Solemn League 
and Covenant. This celebrated instrument was drawn up by 
Alexander Henderson, one of the ablest ministers the Church 
of Scotland ever produced. It was signed by commissioners 
from England and Scotland, binding both countries to maintain 
the reformed religion in Scotland, and promote the reformation 
in England and Ireland. It was also subscribed by the English 
Parliament, and the efforts to secure its objects no doubt led 
that Parliament to pass the Act which called together the 
celebrated Westminster Assembly in 1643, by which the Con- 
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fession of Faith and Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church 
were framed. The Covenanters furnished that Assembly with 
-some of its ablest men. Among them were Alexander Hender- 
son, Robert Baillie, George Gillespie, and Samuel Rutherfurd. 
Thus it will be seen that to the Covenanters must be accorded 
the honour of originating a measure which culminated in the 
formation of that illustrious Assembly which did more to 
settle and preserve the doctrines of reformed theology than 
any assembly ever held. 

About this time the great civil war in England between the 
King and Parliament began, and King Charles found himself 
between two fires—the army of the Covenanters on the north, 
and the army of Parliament, led by Oliver Cromwell, on the 
south. Cromwell, at the head of his “ invincible Ironsides,” 
soon routed the King’s army, led by the “ fiery Rupert,” and 
the King, reduced to the last extremity, fled in disguise to the 
Covenanters, and threw himself upon their protection. Witha 
noble generosity and a forgetfulness of past grievances, they 
received him as their lawful sovereign, and treated him with 
all the respect that loyal subjects owe to their king. Though 
he had endeavoured to destroy their liberties by forcing upon 
them a liturgy which they abhorred, and forced them to take 
up arms against him, they did not consider themselves thereby 
absolved from allegiance to him. They were willing still to 
encounter every danger in his defence, only asking that he 
would sign the Covenant, and grant them religious freedom. 
They urged him to do this as the means whereby he would 
rally around him the brave hearts and strong arms of his 
Scottish subjects, who would do all in their power to reinstate 
him upon his throne, and aid him in subduing his rebellious 
English subjects. But the infatuated King refused, hoping 
that he might still retain his despotic prerogatives, reunite his 
alienated subjects, and continue to rule the Church as well as 
the State. The Covenanters, finding that they could not pre- 
vail upon him to ratify the Covenant, and that they could 
not support him in his designs without violating their vows, 
delivered him up to the English Parliament, by whom he was 
tried, condemned, and executed in January 1649. Against 
this unnecessary and cruel deed they remonstrated long and 
earnestly, but in vain, and by it the English Parliament violated 
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the Solemn League and Covenant, which they had bound them- 
selves a few years before to maintain. The Parliament under 
Cromwell desired the destruction of monarchy, and the estab- 
lishment of republicanism in its place, but the Covenanters 
were attached to monarchy, only wishing that it be restricted 
within Scriptural limits. As soon as they heard of the death 
of Charles 1, they immediately proclaimed his son King, under 
the title of Charles 1. They sent commissioners to him in 
Holland, where he had been residing, and brought him to 
Scotland, crowned him, and remained true to him until driven 
into exile by Cromwell. 

Cromwell now carried everything before him, and was pro- 
claimed Lord Protector of England. This deep-thinking and 
far-seeing man had great respect for the Covenanters. Though 
by no means a Presbyterian, while in Scotland he attended 
their churches, and listened to the preaching of some of the 
Presbyterian ministers. Those brave men did not hesitate to 
pray for the exiled King even in the presence of the Protector, 
whom they called a uswrper to his face. He saw, however, 
that they were honest, earnest men, true to the principles they 
held, and instead of being offended by their frankness honoured 
them for their consistency. 

Now began the darkest and most calamitous period in the his- 
tory of the Covenanters. The iron hand of despotism became 
strong, and these heroic men were called upon to lay down 
their lives in defence of their principles. In 1660 Charles 1. 
returned in triumph to England. The dreaded Cromwell was 
now dead, and the people were seized with a spirit of extravagant 
loyalty, and determined to restore monarchy to a higher pitch 
of glory than it had ever attained before. After the restoration 
the King determined, among the first things to be done, to sup- 
press the Covenanters, and establish Prelacy, in accordance with 
the wish of his royal father, Charles 1. This was in 1661. 
Strange to say, he chose as the instrument for effecting his 
purpose a man whom the Covenanters had chosen before to 
represent them, and plead their cause before the Court. This 
man was James Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who became one of the most cruel and unscrupulous persecu- 
tors of all whose names are recorded in the annals of the Church 
of Scotland. He was an ambitious ecclesiastic, who did not 
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hesitate to sacrifice truth, honour, or religion, whenever they 
lay in the way of personal preferment. ‘He belonged to that 
looser class of Covenanters who passed at the time under the 
name of Resolutioners. In opposition to the Protestors, they 
were in favour of admitting to places of honour and trust all 
classes of men except those who were excommunicate and pro- 
fane. These Resolutioners were governed by secular and pru- 
dential views of expediency rather than by strict religious 
principles. Sharpe had gained some notoriety by his success 
in previous negotiations in the time of Cromwell, which he 
managed with such dexterity before the Protector as to draw 
from him the remark, “ That gentleman, after the Scottish way, 
ought to be termed Sharp of that Ilk.” 

He was sent to London by the Covenanters to negotiate with 
the King in their behalf, but instead of doing so, used all his 
influence for their destruction. At his suggestion, and by his 
advice, the King issued a proclamation calling a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, which revoked all the Acts passed during the previous 
thirty years in favour of Presbyterianism, and thus effectually 
suppressed the Church of Scotland. This, of course, threw the 
Covenanters upon the defensive, which at once inaugurated the 
work of persecution. The first victim was the Marquis of 
Argyle, a distinguished nobleman, who was regarded as the 
most powerful supporter of the Covenant. It was he who 
set the crown upon Charles’s head when he. returned from 
Holland, and now the ungrateful King in turn placed upon Ais 
head the crown of martyrdom. The next victim was the Rev. 
James Guthrie. His offence was that he denied the right of 
the King to judge in matters purely ecclesiastical. At his trial 
he defended himself with so much eloquence, knowledge of law, 
and strength of argument, as to astonish his friends, and con- 
found his enemies. Said he to the judge: “My Lord, I beseech 
you, ponder well what profit there is in my blood. It is not 
the extinguishing of me or of many others that will extinguish 
the Covenant. My blood will contribute more to its propaga- 
tion than my life or liberty could do, though I were to live 
many years.” When on the scaffold, he exclaimed with his 
dying breath, “ The Covenants, the Covenants shall yet be Scot- 
land’s reviving.” Thus died the first martyrs for the Cove- 
nants of Scotland, and in their deaths opened up a stream of 
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noble blood that continued to flow in increasing volume for 
twenty-eight years. But, as Mr. Guthrie said, the flow of 
martyr-blood did not quench but rather enriched the growth of 
those principles of religious freedom that had rooted themselves 
deeply in Scotland’s heart. 

Another Parliament about this time passed Acts annulling 
all kinds of Church power but that which acknowledged 
itself dependent upon the arbitrary will of the Sovereign ; and 
thus was the Church made the “creature of the State,” and 
the crown of the eternal Redeemer was transferred to the 
brow of an earthly king. The Solemn League and Covenant 
and the Covenant of 1638 were declared no longer binding, 
and an Act was passed compelling the people to sign a 
declaration condemning the Covenants, upon pain of forfeiting 
the privileges of merchandising and trading. That dread- 
ful engine of oppression, the Court of High Commission, was 
re-established to serve as an obsequious tool for the execu- 
tion of every arbitrary mandate that might issue from the 
throne. This was a mixed court of bishops and laymen, first 
organised in 1610, abolished in 1638, and now renewed in 
1664. Never was a more tyrannical Court organised, unless it 
was the Spanish Inquisition itself. It was regulated by no fixed 
laws or forms of justice, and was armed with the united terrors 
of both civil and ecclesiastical swords. It could call before it all 
persons accused of immorality, heresy, treason, or any imaginary 
offence, and inflict upon them any punishment it saw proper. 
To furnish it with power to enforce its decisions, the military 
authorities were put under its control and required to execute 
its orders. The churches of the Covenanters were seized, their 
ministers sent into exile, and curates appointed by the Privy 
Council were sent to occupy the pulpits thus forcibly vacated. 
The people of the various parishes were ordered to attend upon 
their ministry upon pain of being reported to the High Com- 
mission as rebellious and seditious. The curates found them- 
selves hated and despised, and were left to perform divine 
service in the presence of empty benches. Irritated by this 
neglect, they became willing informers against the people and 
their ministers, whom they reported to the Commission as 
refractory and disobedient. The Court soon found its hands 
full, and dealt out fines, imprisonment, banishment, and torture 
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with a liberal hand. They employed the soldiery, who, like 
swarms of Eastern locusts, devoured the country and reduced 
the people to starvation. 

These intolerable oppressions at length drove the suffering 
people to desperation, and they began to retaliate by taking 
vengeance on the soldiers when opportunity presented itself. 
This exasperated the Commission, and led to the employment 
of greater force and more violent measures. Then began a 
system of wholesale butchery. .In this bloody work no man 
gained greater notoriety than John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee. This man, by his zeal in executing the 
orders of the Commission, his skill in exploring every retreat 
where an obnoxious Covenanter might conceal himself, and his 
cruelty in subjecting him to torture or a violent death, earned 
for himself the infamous title of “Bloody Claverhouse.” Being 
expelled from their churches, the Covenanters began to hold 
religious meetings in the fields, under the broad canopy of 
heaven, in the hope that there they might enjoy the instruc- 
tions of their beloved pastors. Lauderdale and Sharp, how- 
ever, persuaded the King to issue a proclamation prohibiting 
“field conventicles,” as they contemptuously styled them, as 
being the rendezvous of rebellion, and the enforcement of this 
order was especially intrusted to Claverhouse, who obeyed his 
instructions with unrelenting fidelity. 

These cruelties provoked a band of determined men to resolve 
upon the assassination of Archbishop Sharp, their real author 
and source. This desperate measure they accomplished in the 
exercise of what Lord Bacon calls “ wild justice,” having way- 
laid and shot him as he travelled along the road in his carriage. 
“Thus perished,” says the historian Hetherington, “that deeply 
guilty and most miserable man, whose life had been one tissue 
of unbounded perfidy and remorseless cruelty, having been the 
cause to his suffering country of a greater amount of ruin than 
ever was inflicted on it by any other human being.” While 
this was an act of murder which the suffering Covenanters 
could not, and did not, justify, yet were they required to atone 
for it by a long series of bloody retaliatory measures. The 
bloody Claverhouse was now authorised to avenge the death 
of Sharp by any measures which his ingenuity could devise 
or his brutal soldiery accomplish. At the head of a strong 
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detachment, he swept across the country like a demon of 
destruction. Torture, rapine, and murder marked his path. 
Those who fled were hunted and shot down in the fields; 
those whose age or sex rendered them incapable of flight were 
tortured, abused, and butchered by their own hearthstones. 

In an old volume published in Glasgow in 1796, entitled 
A Cloud of Witnesses for the Royal Prerogatives of Jesus 
Christ, containing the last speeches of many of the Scotch 
martyrs, there is a long list of names of those who were slain 
or banished, a list of large sums of money extorted from the 
people, and an account of the time, place, and circumstances 
under which many were killed by the bloody Claverhouse. 
Among them are the names of many ministers, private 
members of the Church, male and female, old and young, who 
suffered during that reign of terror. It is a quaint old volume, 
from which the author modestly withholds his name, but it is 
fragrant with the sweet odours arising from the dying testimony 
of many of God’s faithful witnesses, who counted not their 
lives dear unto them so that they might finish their course 
with joy. 

These calamities continued to fall upon the Church of Scot- 
land throughout the reign of Charles 1. and James II. his 
brother, until William of Orange came into possession of the 
English throne—from 1660 to 1688—twenty-eight years. 
During that time an accurate computation shows that 18,000 
persons suffered death, slavery, exile, or imprisonment in the 
effort to destroy the Presbyterian Church of Scotland and 
establish Prelacy on its ruins. 

When this dark and stormy period between the Restoration 
and the Revolution came to an end by the accession of William 
and Mary, the abdication and flight of James 11, and the 
dissolution of the Court of High Commission, the Covenanters 
obtained the peaceful enjoyment of their religious liberties. 
It would not have been strange had they now turned and 
inflicted terrible retribution on their prelatic persecutors. But 
no retaliatory steps were taken. With a forbearance and 
magnanimity that do them infinite honour, they allowed their 
enemies to go their way and live in peace without striking 
them a blow in revenge for the sufferings they had endured 
at their hands. They simply expelled the curates from the 
churches they had seized and occupied so long, and restored 
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them to their own pastors, aud then marched the curates to 
the boundaries of their respective parishes and sent them away 
-without harm or molestation. No plunder, no bloodshed 
stained the hands of the Covenanters. They acted like men 
who had been chastened by the hand of God; and when he 
was pleased to remove the chastisement, they resumed their 
accustomed course of life with gratitude to God that he had at 
length turned his anger away and now comforted them. Such 
magnanimity and high-souled forbearance are a bright illustra- 
tion of the heavenly and divine character of the principles for 
which they had struggled so long and suffered so much. 

The principles which the Covenanters maintained at such 
fearful cost and with such unyielding pertinacity were simply 
these: Zhe Lord Jesus is the sole King and Head of the Church, 
and hath appointed therein a government distinct from that of the 
civil magistrate, and this government is to be administered by 
officers whom he has appointed in his Word. In matters religious 
the conscience is free from the doctrines and commandments of 
men, and sulject to the commands of God alone, who is supreme 
Lord thereof. It was for these they counted not their lives 
dear unto them, and poured out their blood like water, and 
indeed these great truths are worth all the sacrifices endured 
to maintain them. They secure a complete disjunction 
between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, and assign to 
each a separate supreme tribunal for the exercise of their 
functions. They render to Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s. So long as 
these principles are recognised, an absolute despotism is 
impossible. They leave the conscience free, and, while con- 
science is free, man can never be made a slave. James VI. 
understood this when he gave expression to the celebrated 
aphorism, “No bishop, no king,” by which he meant that if 
the king be not clothed with supreme ecclesiastical power, 
whereby he becomes the chief bishop, he is no king at all, 
he is robbed of the most costly jewel in his crown; if he 
be denied the right to rule men’s consciences, he is ipso facto 
deprived of the power to rule their bodies. Indeed, James V1., 
both the Charleses, and James 1. of England, were all at heart 
Papists. They aimed at establishing absolute despotism, but 
they saw that their cherished purpose could not be realised 
in connection with a free Church, and hence their persistent 
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efforts to destroy the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in 
which the principle of religious freedom was a fundamental 
tenet. Their desire was to lodge all power in the will of 
the sovereign, thus clothing him with divine rights as God’s 
vicegerent on earth, from whom no appeal could be taken; 
but this can never be done until the people are forced to 
yield up the freedom of conscience and render the implicit 
obedience of slaves. They strove therefore to lay the founda- 
tion of despotism on the only secure basis on which it can 
ever rest, which is the enslavement of the conscience. Men can 
never be made slaves in the fullest sense so long as their 
consciences are left free to obey God in matters of religion. 
Hence the English people, and through them the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race, must thank the Covenanters for the free 
toleration and the religious liberty they now enjoy under the 
British Constitution. They were the men who resisted the 
despotic yoke which the royal house of the Stuarts endeavoured 
to fasten upon the people of England by insisting that. the 
framers of that celebrated instrument should give religious 
freedom a place in the fundamental law. And while mankind 
shall continue to value liberty, they will not cease to acknow- 
ledge the world’s indebtedness to the heroic Covenanters of 
Scotland. 

Some writers and speakers have endeavoured to maintain 
the position that the Puritans were the original champions of 
religious freedom, and that one of their offshoots, the Baptists, 
under Roger Williams, are entitled to the honour of having 
first promulgated that doctrine in this country. But he has 
read history to but little purpose who does not know that 
Puritanism, in its essential features, was the predominant 
religion in Scotland many years before Williams was born. 
Williams was born in 1606; but Patrick Hamilton, George 
Wishart, and John Knox, more than half a century before, had 
preached the doctrines out of which Puritanism sprang after- 
wards in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Puritanism was a 
protest against the Papal character of the Anglican Church, 
whose contention was that that Church, in its efforts at 
reform, did not separate itself sufficiently markedly from the 
Papacy; but the grounds of that protest had long before been 
laid by the ancestors of the Scotch Covenanters. Williams 
was a Puritan, and imbibed his doctrines of religious freedom 
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from his English Puritan ancestors, who in turn had derived 
theirs from the ancestors of the Covenanters. So that the 
principles of Puritanism are to be traced back to those men by 
whom they were delivered to the Covenanters themselves, and 
by them disseminated in England. Hence the championship 
of this great cause must not be taken from the Covenanters 
and given to some of their descendants. While, therefore, we 
honour Roger Williams and the Baptists for their labours in 
this behalf, the verdict of history is that they were indebted 
to the early Scotch Covenanters for their instruction, and 
became only the disseminators of what owr early Scotch fore- 
fathers had taught them. 

But it need not be conceded that the Baptists were even 
the first to inculcate this great doctrine in America. In the 
martyrology of the Covenanters, already referred to, we find 
that many of them were banished in 1666, some to Barbadoes, 
some to France, some to Virginia, some to the Carolinas, and 
some to New Jersey. It is not to be supposed that when they 
reached their new homes in this western world, they would 
conceal the very doctrines for which they had suffered the loss 
of all things. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of the struggles and 
sufferings of our early Scotch ancestry to maintain Presby- 
terianism as a form of church-government. A system which 
has undergone such crucial tests, which has survived so much 
opposition, and such determined and powerful efforts to destroy 
it, which, Phcenix-like, when crushed beneath the heel of 
despotism, has sprung again to life and vigour—such a system 
must be of God. Had it been of men, it would long ago have 
come to naught. It is the true Scriptural apostolic form of 
church-government. It lays as its foundation-stone the im- 
perishable truth that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Supreme 
Head and King in the Church; that he has appointed for it a 
government that is jure divine ; that this government is joint, 
and not several, to be administered by a plurality of officers 
appointed in his Word. This government moves in an orbit 
distinct from that of the civil magistrate, and when the two 
authorities conflict, man is to obey God rather than men. 
With these divine truths imbedded in the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, the gates of hell will never prevail 
against it. E. 0. FRIERSON. 
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Art. VIL—The Certainty of Endless Punishment. 


‘es chief objections to the doctrine of endless punishment 
are not Biblical but speculative. The great majority of 
students and exegetes find the tenet in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. Davidson, the most learned of English rationalistic 
critics, explicitly acknowledges that “if a specific sense be 
attached to words, never-ending misery is enunciated in the 
Bible. On the presumption that one doctrine is taught, it is 
the eternity of hell torments. Bad exegesis may attempt to 
banish it from the New Testament Scriptures; but it is still 
there, and expositors who wish to get rid of it, as Canon 
Farrar does, injure the cause they have in view by misrepre- 
sentation. It must be allowed that the New Testament record 
not only makes Christ assert everlasting punishment, but Paul 
and John. But the question should be looked at from a 
larger platform than single texts—in the light of God’s attri- 
butes, and the nature of the soul. The destination of man, 
and the Creator’s infinite goodness, conflicting as they do with 
everlasting punishment, remove it from the sphere of rational 
belief. If provision be not made in revelation for a change of 
moral character after death, it is made in reason. Philosophical 
considerations must not be set aside even by Scripture.” * 

So long, then, as the controversy is carried on by an appeal 
to the Bible, the defender of endless retribution has compara- 
tively an easy task. But when the appeal is made to human 
feeling and sentiment, or to ratiocination, the demonstration 
requires more effort. And yet the doctrine is not only Biblical 
but rational. It is defensible on the basis of sound ethics and 
pure reason. Nothing is requisite for its maintenance but the 
admission of three cardinal truths of theism: namely, that 
there is a just God; that man has free will ; and that sin is 
voluntary action. If these are denied, there can be no defence 
of endless punishment—or of any other doctrine, except 
atheism and its corollaries. 

The Bible and all the creeds of Christendom affirm man’s 


1 From the North American Review. 
* Last Things, pp. 133, 136, 151. 
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free agency in sinning against God. The transgression which 
is to receive the endless punishment is voluntary. Sin, 
whether it be inward inclination or outward act, is unforced 
human agency. This is the uniform premise of Christian 
theologians of all schools. Endless punishment supposes the 
liberty of the human will, and is impossible without it. Could 
a man prove that he is necessitated in his murderous hate and 
his murderous act, he would prove, in this very proof, that he 
ought not to be punished for it, either in time or eternity. 
Could Satan really convince himself that his moral character 
is not his own work, but that of God, or of nature, his remorse 
would cease, and his punishment would end. Self-determina- 
tion runs parallel with hell. 

Guilt, then, is what is punished, and not misfortune. Free 
and not forced agency is what feels the stroke of justice. 
What, now, is this stroke? What do law and justice do 
when they punish? Everything depends upon the right 
answer to this question. The fallacies and errors of Uni- 
versalism find their nest and hiding-place at this point. The 
true definition of punishment detects and excludes them. 

Punishment is neither chastisement nor calamity. Men 
suffer calamity, says Christ, not because they or their parents 
have sinned, “but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in them” (John ix. 3). Chastisement is inflicted in 
order to develop a good but imperfect character already formed. 
“The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth,” and “what son is he 
whom the earthly father chasteneth not?” (Hebrews xii. 6, 7.) 
Punishment, on the other hand, is retribution, and is not 
intended to do the work of either calamity or chastisement, 
but a work of its own. And this work is tc vindicate law, to 
satisfy justice. Punishment, therefore, is wholly retrospective 
in its primary aim. It looks back at what has been done in 
the past. Its first and great object is requital A man is 
hung for murder, principally and before all other reasons 
because he has voluntarily transgressed the law forbidding 
murder. He is not hung from a prospective aim, such as his 
own moral improvement, or for the purpose of deterring 
others from committing murder. The remark of the English 
judge to the horse-thief, in the days when such theft was 
capitally punished, “You are not hung because you have 
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stolen a horse, but that horses may not be stolen,” has 
never been regarded as eminently judicial. It is true 
that personal improvement may be one consequence of the 
infliction of penalty. But the consequence must not be con- 
founded with the purpose. Cwm hoc non ergo propter hoc. 
The criminal may come to see and confess that his crime 
deserves its punishment, and in genuine unselfish penitence 
may take sides with the law, approve its retribution, and go 
into the presence of the Final Judge, relying upon that great 
atonement which satisties eternal justice for sin ; but even this, 
the greatest personal benefit of all, is not what is aimed at in 
man’s punishment of the crime of murder. For should there 
be no such personal benefit as this attending the infliction of 
the human penalty, the one sufficient reason for inflicting it 
still holds good, namely, the fact that the law has been violated, 
and demands the death of the offender for this reason simply 
and only. “The notion of ill-desert and punishableness,” says 
Kant,' “is necessarily implied in the idea of voluntary transgres- 
sion; and the idea of punishment excludes that of happiness in 
all its forms. For though he who inflicts punishment may, it is 
true, also have a benevolent purpose to produce by the punish- 
ment some good effect upon the criminal, yet the punishment 
must be justified, first of all, as pure and simple requital and 
retribution : that is, as a kind of suffering that is demanded by 
the law without any reference to its prospective beneficial con- 
sequences ; so that even if no moral improvement and no per- 
sonal advantage should subsequently accrue to the criminal, 
he must acknowledge that justice has been done to him, and 
his experience is exactly conformed to his conduct. In every 
instance of punishment, properly so called, justice is the very 
first thing, and constitutes the essence of it. A benevolent 
purpose and a happy effect, it is true, may be conjoined with 
punishment; but the criminal cannot claim this as his due, 
and he has no right to reckon upon it. All that he deserves 
is punishment, and this is all that he can expect from the law 
which he has transgressed.” These are the words of as pene- 
trating and ethical a thinker as ever lived. 

Neither is it true, that the first and principal aim of punish- 
ment is the protection of society and the public good. This, 


1 Praktische Vernunft, 151, ed. Rosenkranz. 
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like the personal benefit in the preceding case, is only second- 
ary and incidental. The public good is not a sufficient reason 
for putting a man to death: but the satisfaction of law is. 
This view of penalty is most disastrous in its influence, as 
well as false in its ethics. For if the good of the public is 
the true reason and object of punishment, the amount of it 
may be fixed by the end in view. The criminal may be made 
to suffer more than his crime deserves, if the public welfare, 
in suppressing this particular kind of crime, requires it. His 
personal desert and responsibility not being the one sufficient 
reason for his suffering, he may be made to suffer as much as 
the public safety requires. It was this theory of penalty that 
led to the multiplication of capital offences. The prevention 
of forgery, it was once claimed in England, required that the 
forger should forfeit his life; and, upon the principle that 
punishment is for the public protection, and not for strict and 
exact justice, an offence against human property was expiated 
by human life. Contrary to the Noachic statute, which pun- 
ishes only murder with death, this statute weighed out man’s 
life-blood against pounds, shillings, and pence. On this theory, 
the number of capital offences became very numerous and the 
criminal code very bloody. So that, in the long-run, nothing 
is kinder than exact justice. It prevents extremes in either 
direction—either that of indulgence or that of cruelty. 

This theory breaks down, from whatever point it be 
looked at. Suppose that there were but one person in the 
universe. If he should transgress the law of God, then, upon 
the principle of expediency as the ground of penalty, this soli- 
tary subject of moral government could not be punished—that 
is, visited with a suffering that is purely retributive, and not 
exemplary or corrective. His act has not injured the public, 
for there is no public. There is no need of his suffering as an 
example to deter others, for there are no others. But upon 
the principle of justice, in distinction from expediency, this 
solitary subject of moral government could be punished. 

The vicious ethics of this theory of penalty expresses itself 
in the demoralising maxim, “It is better that ten guilty men 
should escape than one innocent man should suffer.” But this 
is no more true than the converse, “It is better that ten inno- 
cent men should suffer than that one guilty man should escape.” 
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It is a choice of equal evil and equal injustice. In either case 
alike, justice is trampled down. In the first-supposed case, 
there are eleven instances of injustice and wrong; and in the 
last-supposed case, there are likewise eleven instances of 
injustice and wrong. Unpunished guilt is precisely the same 
species of evil with punished innocence. To say, therefore, 
that it is better that ten guilty persons should escape than that 
one innocent man should suffer, is to say that it is better that 
there should be ten wrongs than one wrong against justice. 

The theory that punishment is retributive honours human 
nature, but the theory that it is merely expedient and useful 
degrades it. If justice be the true ground of penalty, man is 
treated as a person ; but if the public good is the ground, he is 
treated as a chattel or a thing. When suffering is judicially 
inflicted because of the intrinsic gravity and real demerit of 
crime, man’s free will and responsibility are recognised and 
put in the foreground ; and these are his highest and distin- 
guishing attributes. The sufficient reason for his suffering is 
found wholly within his own person, in the exercise of self- 
determination. He is not seized by the magistrate and made 
to suffer for a reason extraneous to his own agency, and for the 
sake of something lying wholly outside of himself—namely, 
the safety and happiness of others—but because of his own 
act. He is not handled like a brute or an inanimate thing 
that may be put to good use; but he is recognised as a free and 
voluntary person, who is punished not because punishment is 
expedient and useful, but because it is just and right; not 
because the public safety requires it, but because he owes 
it. The dignity of the man himself, founded in his lofty but 
hazardous endowment of free will, is acknowledged. 

Supposing it, now, to be conceded, that future punishment 
is retributive in its essential nature, it follows that it must be 
endless, from the nature of the case; for suffering must con- 
tinue as long as the reason for it continues. In this respect 
it is like law, which lasts as long as its reason lasts: ratione 
cessante, cessat ipsa lex. Suffering that is educational and cor- 
rective may come to an end, because moral infirmity, and not 
guilt, is the reason for its infliction; and moral infirmity may 
cease to exist. But suffering that is penal can never come to 
an end, because guilt is the reason for its infliction, and guilt 
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once incurred never ceases to be. The lapse of time does not 
convert guilt into innocence, as it converts moral infirmity into 
moral strength; and therefore no time can ever arrive when 
‘the guilt of the criminal will cease to deserve and demand its 
retribution. The reason for retribution to-day is a reason for 
ever. Hence, when God disciplines and educates his children, 
he causes only a temporary suffering. In this case “he will 
not keep his anger for ever” (Psalm ciii. 9). But when, as the 
Supreme Judge, he punishes rebellious and guilty subjects of 
his government, he causes an endless suffering. In this case, 
“their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched” (Mark 
ix. 48). 

The real question therefore is, whether God ever punishes. 
That he chastises is not disputed. But does he ever inflict a 
suffering that is not intended to reform the transgressor, and 
does not reform him, but is intended simply and only to vindi- 
cate law and satisfy justice, by requiting him for his trans- 
gression? Revelation teaches that he does. “ Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord” (Rom. xii. 19). Retribu- 
tion is here asserted to be a function of the Supreme Being, 
and his alone. The creature has no right to punish, except as 
he is authorised by the Infinite Ruler. “The powers that be 
are ordained of God. The ruler is the minister of God, an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil” (Rom. 
xiii. 1, 4). The power which civil government has to punish 
crime—the private person having no such power-—is only a 
delegated right from the Source of retribution. Natural reli- 
gion as well as revealed teaches that God inflicts upon the 
voluntary transgressor of law a suffering that is purely vindica- 
tive of law. The Pagan sages enunciate the doctrine, and it is 
mortised into the moral constitution of man, as is proved by 
his universal fear of retribution. The objection, that a suffer- 
ing not intended to reform but to satisfy justice is cruel and 
unworthy of God, is refuted by the question of St. Paul: “Is 
God unrighteous who taketh vengeance? God forbid: for how 
then shall God judge the world?” (Rom. iii 5,6.) It is im- 
possible either to found or administer a government, in heaven 
or upon earth, unless the power to punish crime is conceded. 

The endlessness of future punishment, then, is implied in 
the endlessness of guilt and condemnation. When a crime is 
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condemned, it is absurd to ask, “ How long is it condemned ?” 
The verdict “Guilty for ten days” was Hibernian. Damna- 
tion means absolute and everlasting damnation. All suffering 
in the next life, therefore, of which the sufficient and justifying 
reason is guilt, must continue as long as the reason continues ; 
and the reason is everlasting. If it be righteous to-day, in 
God’s retributive justice, to smite the transgressor because he 
violated the law yesterday, it is righteous to do the same thing 
to-morrow, and the next day, and so on ad infinitum ; because 
the state of the case ad infinitum remains unaltered. The guilt 
incurred yesterday is a standing and endless fact. What, there- 
fore, guilt legitimates this instant, it legitimates every instant, 
and for ever. 

It may objected that, though the guilt and damnation of a 
crime be endless, it does not follow that the suffering inflicted 
on account of it must be endless also, even though it be retri- 
butive and not reformatory in its intent. A human judge pro- 
nounces a theft to be endlessly a theft, and a thief to be end- 
lessly a thief, but he does not sentence the thief to an endless 
suffering, though he sentences him to a penal suffering. But 
this objection overlooks the fact that human punishment is 
only approximate and imperfect, not absolute and perfect like 
the Divine. It is not adjusted exactly and precisely to the 
whole guilt of the offence, but is more or less modified, first, by 
by not considering its relation to God’s honour and majesty ; 
secondly, by human ignorance of the inward motives ; and, 
thirdly, by social expediency. Earthly courts and judges look 
at the transgression of law with reference only to man’s tem- 
poral relations, not his eternal. They punish an offence as a 
crime against the State, not as asin against God. Neither do 
they look into the human heart, and estimate crime in its abso- 
lute and intrinsic nature, as does the Searcher of hearts and 
the Omniscient Judge. A human tribunal punishes mayhem, 
we will say, with six months’ imprisonment, because it does 
not take into consideration either the malicious and wicked 
anger that prompted the maiming, or the dishonour done to the 
Supreme Being by the transgression of his commandment. But 
Christ, in the final assize, punishes this offence endlessly, 
because his All-seeing view includes the sum-total of guilt in 
the case ; namely, the inward wrath, the outward act, and the 
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relation of both to the infinite perfection and adorable majesty 
of God. The human tribunal does not punish the inward 
anger at all; the Divine tribunal punishes it with hell-fire : 
“ For whosoever shall say to his brother, Thou fool, is in danger 
of hell-fire ” (Matt. v. 22). The human tribunal punishes seduc- 
tion with a pecuniary fine, because it does not take cognisance 
of the selfish and heartless lust that prompted it, or of the 
affront offered to that Immaculate Holiness which from Sinai 
proclaimed, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” But the Divine 
tribunal punishes seduction with an infinite suffering, because 
of its more comprehensive and truthful view of the whole 
transaction. 

Again, human punishment, unlike the Divine, is variable and 
inexact, because it is to a considerable extent reformatory and 
protective. Human government is not intended to do the work 
of the Supreme Ruler. The sentence of an earthly judge is not 
a substitute for that of the last day. Consequently, human 
punishment need not be marked, even if this were possible, 
with all that absoluteness and exactness of justice which 
characterises the Divine. Justice in the human sphere may be 
relaxed by expediency. The retributive element must, indeed, 
enter into human punishment ; for no man may be punished 
by a human tribunal unless he deserves punishment—unless he 
isa criminal. But retribution is not the sole element when 
man punishes. Man, while not overlooking the guilt in the 
case, has some reference to the reformation of the offender, and 
still more to the protection of society. Civil expediency and 
social utility modify exact and strict retribution. For the sake 
of reforming the criminal, the judge sometimes inflicts a penalty 
that is less than the real guilt of the offence. For the sake of 
protecting society, the court sometimes sentences the criminal 
to a suffering greater than his crime deserves. Human 
tribunals, also, vary the punishment for the same offence— 
sometimes punishing forgery capitally, and sometimes not; 
sometimes sentencing those guilty of the same kind of theft to 
one year’s imprisonment, and sometimes to two. 

But the Divine tribunal, in the last great day, is invariably 
and exactly just, because it is neither reformatory nor protec- 
tive. Hell is not a peniteutiary. It is righteous retribution, 
pure and simple, unmodified by considerations either of utility 
to the criminal, or of safety to the universe. Christ, in the day 
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of final account, will not punish wicked men and devils (for the 
two receive the same sentence, and go to the same place, Matt. 
xxv. 41) either for the sake of reforming them or of protecting 
the righteous from the wicked. His punishment at that time 
will be nothing but retribution. The Redeemer of men is also 
the Eternal Judge; the Lamb of God is also the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah; and his righteous word to wicked and har- 
dened Satan, to wicked and hardened Judas, to wicked and 
hardened Pope Alexander vi., will be: “ Vengeance is mine ; 
I will repay. Depart from me, ye cursed, that work iniquity ” 
(Rom. xii. 19; Matt. xxv. 41, vii. 23). The wicked will reap 
according as they have sown. The suffering will be unerringly 
adjusted to the intrinsic guilt : no greater and no less than the 
sin deserves. “That servant which knew his lord’s will 
[clearly], and did not according to his will, shall be beaten 
with many stripes; but he that knew not [clearly], and 
did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. As many as have sinned without [written] 
law, shall also perish without [written] law ; and as many as 
have sinned under [written] law, shall be judged by the 
[written] law” (Luke xii.-47, 48; Rom. ii. 12). 

It is because the human court, by reason of its ignorance 
both of the human heart and the true nature of sin against a 
spiritual law and a holy God, cannot do the perfect work of the 
Divine tribunal, that human laws and penalties are only pro- 
visional, and not final. Earthly magistrates are permitted to 
modify and relax penalty, and pass a sentence which, though 
adapted to man’s earthly circumstances, is not absolute and 
perfect, and is finally to be revised and made right by the 
omniscient accuracy of God. The human penalty that ap- 
proaches nearest to the Divine is capital punishment. There is 
more of the purely retributive element in this than in any 
other. The reformatory element is wanting. And this punish- 
ment hasa kind of endlessness. Death is a finality. It for ever 
separates the murderer from earthly society, even as future 
punishment separates for ever from the society of God and 
heaven. 

The argument thus far goes to prove that retribution in dis- 
tinction from correction, or punishment in distinction from 
chastisement, is endless from the nature of the case. We pass, 
now, to prove that it is also rational and right. 
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1. Endless punishment is rational, in the first place, because 
it is supported by the human conscience. The sinner’s own 
conscience will “ bear witness ” and approve of the condemning 
sentence, “in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ ” (Rom. ii. 16). Dives, in the parable, when 
reminded of the justice of his suffering, is silent. Accordingly, 
all the Evangelical creeds say with the Westminster (Larger 
Catechism, 89), that “the wicked, upon clear evidence and full 
conviction of their own consciences, shall have the just sentence 
of condemnation pronounced against them.” If in the great 
day there are any innocent men who have no accusing con- 
sciences, they will escape hell. We may accommodate St. Paul’s 
words (Rom. xiii. 3, 4), and say: “The final judgment is not a 
terror to good works but to evil. Wilt thou, then, nat be 
afraid of the final judgment? Keep the law of God perfectly, 
without a single slip or failure, inwardly or outwardly, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid.” But a sentence that is justified by the highest 
and best part of the human constitution must be founded in 
reason, justice, and truth. It is absurd to object to a judicial 
decision that is confirmed by the man’s own immediate con- 
sciousness of its righteousness. And, as a matter of fact, the 
opponent of endless retribution does not draw his arguments 
from the impartial conscience, but from the bias of self-love and 
desire for happiness. His objections are not ethical, but senti- 
mental. They are not seen in the dry light of pure truth and 
reason, but through the coloured medium of self-indulgence 
and love of ease and sin. 

Again: a guilty conscience expects endless punishment. 
There is in it what the Scripture denominates “ the fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries” of God (Heb. x. 27). This is the awful appre- 
hension of an evil that is to last for ever; otherwise, it would 
not be so “ fearful.” The knowledge that ‘future suffering will 
one day cease would immediately relieve the awful apprehen- 
sion of the sinner. A guilty conscience is in its very nature 
hopeless. Impenitent men, in their remorse, “ sorrow as those 
who have no hope” (1 Thess. iv. 13); “having no hope, and 
without God in the world” (Eph. ii. 12). “The hope of the 
wicked shall be as the giving up of the ghost” (Job xi. 20). 
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“The hypocrite’s hope shall perish” (Job viii. 13). Conse- 
quently, the great and distinguishing element in hell-torment 
is despair, a feeling that is simply impossible in any man or 
fallen angel who knows that he is finally to be happy for ever. 
Despair results from the endlessness of retribution. No end- 
lessness, no despair. Natural religion, as well as revealed, 
teaches the despair of some men in the future life. Plato 
(Gorgias 525), Pindar (Olympia 11.), Plutarch (De sera vindicta), 
describe the punishment of the incorrigibly wicked as eternal 
and hopeless. 

In Scripture there is no such thing as eternal hope. Hope 
is a characteristic of earth and time only. Here in this life all 
men may hope for forgiveness. “Turn, ye prisoners of hope” 
(Zech. ix. 2). “ Now is the accepted time ; now is the day of 
salvation ” (2 Cor. vi. 2). But in the next world there is no 
hope of any kind, because there is either fruition or despair. 
The Christian’s hope is converted into its realisation: “ For 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for it ?” (Rom. viii. 
24.) And the impenitent sinner’s hope of heaven is converted 
into despair. Canon Farrar’s phrase “ eternal hope” is derived 
from Pandora’s box, not from the Bible. Dante’s legend over 
the portal of hell is the truth: “ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here.” 

That conscience supports endless retribution is also evinced 
by the universality and steadiness of the dread of it. Man- 
kind believe in hell, as they believe in the Divine Existence, 
by reason of their moral sense. Notwithstanding all the attack 
made upon the tenet in every generation, by a fraction of 
every generation, men do not get rid of their fear of future 
punishment. Sceptics themselves are sometimes distressed 
by it. But a permanent and general fear among mankind 
cannot be produced by a mere chimera, or a pure figment of 
the imagination. Men have no fear of Rhadamanthus, nor can 
they be made to fear him, because they know that there is no 
such being. “An idol is nothing in the world” (1 Cor. viii. 4). 
But men have “ the fearful looking for of judgment” from the 
lips of God, ever and always. If the Biblical hell were as 
much a nonentity as the heathen Atlantis, no one would waste 
his time in endeavouring to prove its non-existence. What 
man would seriously construct an argument to demonstrate 
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that there is no such being as Jupiter Ammon, or such an 
animal as the Centaur? The very denial of endless retribution 
evinces by its spasmodic eagerness and effort to disprove the 
tenet the firmness with which it is intrenched in man’s moral 
constitution. If there really were no hell, absolute indifference 
toward the notion would long since have been the mood of all 
mankind, and no arguments, either for or against it, would be 
constructed. 

And, finally, the demand, even here upon earth, for the 
punishment of the intensely and incorrigibly wicked proves 
that retribution is grounded in the human conscience. When 
abominable and Satanic sin is temporarily triumphant, as it 
sometimes has been in the history of the world, men cry out to 
God for his vengeance to come down. “ If there were no God, 
we should be compelled to invent one,” is now a familiar senti- 
ment. “If there were no hell, we should be compelled to 
invent one,” is equally true. When examples of great depravity 
occur, man cries, “How long, O Lord, how long?” The non- 
infliction of retribution upon hardened villainy and successful 
cruelty causes anguish in the moral sense. For the expression 
of it, read the imprecatory Psalms and Milton’s sonnet on the 
Massacre in Piedmont. 

2. In the second place, endless punishment is rational, 
because of the endlessness of sin. If the preceding view of the 
relation of penalty to guilt be correct, endless punishment is 
just, without bringing the sin of the future world into the 
account. Man incurs everlasting punishment for “the things 
done in his body” (2 Cor. v.10). Christ sentences men to per- 
dition, not for what they are going to do in eternity, but for 
what they have already done in time. It is not necessary that 
a man should commit all kinds of sin, or that he should sin a 
very long time, in order to be a sinner. ‘“ Whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all” (Jamesii. 10). One sin makes guilt, and guilt makes hell. 

But while this is so, it is a fact to be observed, that sin is 
actually being added to sin in the future life, and the amount 
of guilt is accumulating. The lost spirit is “treasuring up 
wrath” (Rom. ii. 5). Hence there are degrees in the intensity 
of endless suffering. The difference in the grade arises from 
the greater resoluteness of the wicked self-determination, and 
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the greater degree of light that was enjoyed upon earth. He 
who sis against the moral law as it is drawn out in the Sermon 
on the Mount sins more determinedly and desperately than the 
Pagan who sins against the light of nature. There are probably 
no men in Paganism who sin so wilfully and devilishly as 
some men in Christendom. Profanity, or the blaspheming of 
God, is a Christian and not a heathen characteristic. There 
are degrees in future suffering, because it is infinite in duration 
only. In intensity it is finite. Consequently, the lost do not 
all suffer precisely alike, though all suffer the same length of 
time. A thing may be infinite in one respect and finite in 
others. <A line may be infinite in length, and not in breadth 
and depth. A surface may be infinite in length and breadth, 
and not in depth. And two persons may suffer infinitely in the 
sense of endlessly, and yet one experience more pain than the 
other. 

The endlessness of sin results, first, from the nature and energy 
of sinful self-determination. Sin is the creature’s act solely. 
_ God does not work in the human will when it wills antagonistic- 
ally to him. Consequently, self-determination to evil is an 
extremely vehement activity of the will There is no will so 
wilful as a wicked will. Sin is stubborn and obstinate in its 
nature, because it is enmity and rebellion. Hence, wicked 
will intensifies itself perpetually. Pride, left to itself, increases 
and never diminishes. Enmity and hatred become more and 
more Satanic. “Sin,” says South, “is the only perpetual 
motion which has yet been found out, and needs nothing but a 
beginning to keep it incessantly going on.” Upon this im- 
portant point, Aristotle, in the seventh book of his Ethics, 
reasons with great truth and impressiveness. He distinguishes 
between dxoXagia and axpacia ; between strong will to wicked- 
ness and weak self-indulgence. The former is viciousness from 
deliberation and preference, and implies an intense determina- 
tion to evil in the man. He goes wrong, not so much from 
the pull of appetite and passion, as purposely, knowingly, and 
energetically. He has great strength of will, and he puts it all 
forth in resolute wickedness. The latter quality is more the 
absence than the presence of will; it is the weakness and 
irresolution of a man who has no powerful self-determination 
of any kind. The condition of the former of these two men 
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Aristotle regarded as worse than that of the latter. He con- 
sidered it to be desperate and hopeless. The evil is incurable. 
Repentance and reformation are impossible to this man; for 
the wickedness in this instance is not mere appetite ; it is a 
principle ; it is cold-blooded and total depravity. 

Another reason for the endlessness of sin is the bondage of 
the sinful will In the very act of transgressing the law of 
God, there is a reflex action of the human will upon itself, 
whereby it becomes unable to perfectly keep that law. Sin is 
the suicidal action of the human will. A man is not forced 
to kill himself, but if he does, he cannot bring himself to life 
again. And a man is not forced to sin, but if he does, he 
cannot of himself get back where he was before sinning. He 
cannot get back to innocency, nor can he get back to holiness 
of heart. The effect of vicious habit in diminishing a man’s 
ability to resist temptation is proverbial. An old and hard- 
ened debauchee, like Tiberius or Louis xv., just going into the 
presence of Infinite Purity, has not so much power of active 
resistance against the sin that has now ruined him as the youth 
has who is just beginning to run that awful career. The truth 
and fact is, that sin, in and by its own nature and operation, 
tends to destroy all virtuous force, all holy energy, in any moral 
being. The excess of will to sin is the same thing as defect of 
will to holiness. The human will cannot be forced and ruined 
from without. But if we watch the'influence of the will upon 
itself—the influence of its own wrong decisions, and its own 
yielding to temptations—we shall find that the voluntary 
faculty may be ruined from within, may surrender itself with 
such an absorbing vehemence and totality to appetite, passion, 
and selfishness, that it becomes unable to reverse itself and 
overcome its own inclination and self-determination. And yet, 
. from beginning to end, there is no compulsion in this process. 
The transgressor follows himself alone. He has his own way, 
and does as he likes. Neither God, nor the world, nor Satan, 
forces him either to be, or to do, evil. Sin is the most spon- 
taneous of self-motion. But self-motion has consequences as 
much as any other motion ; and moral bondage is one of them. 
“ Whosoever committeth sin is the slave of sin,” says Christ 
(John viii. 34). 

The culmination of this bondage is seen in the next life. 
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The sinful propensity, being allowed to develop unresisted and 
unchecked, slowly but surely eats out all virtuous force, as rust 
eats out a steel spring, until in the awful end the will becomes 
all habit, all lust, and all sin. “Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death” (James i. 15). In the final stage of this 
process, which commonly is not reached until death, when 
“the spirit returns unto God who gave it,” the guilty free 
agent reaches that dreadful condition where resistance to evil 
ceases altogether, and surrender to evil becomes demoniacal. 
The cravings and hankerings of long-indulged and unresisted 
sin become organic, and drag the man; and “he goeth after 
them as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the cor- 
rection of the stocks—till a dart strike through his liver” 
(Prov. vii. 22, 23). For though the will to resist sin may die 
out of a man, the conscience to condemn it never can. This 
remains eternally. And when the process is complete ; when 
the responsible creature in the abuse of free agency has per- 
fected his moral ruin; when his will to good is all gone; there 
remain these two in his immortal spirit—sin and conscience, 
“brimstone and fire” (Rev. xxi. 8). 

Still another reason for the endlessness of sin is the fact 
that rebellious enmity toward law and its Source is not dimi- 
nished, but increased, by the righteous punishment experienced 
by the impenitent transgressor. Penal suffering is beneficial 
only when it is humbly accepted, is acknowledged to be de- 
served, and is penitently submitted to ; when the transgressor 
says, “ Father, I have sinned, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son ; make me as one of thy hired servants” (Luke 
xv. 18,19); when, with the penitent thief he says, “ We are in 
this condemnation justly ; for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds” (Luke xxiii. 41). But when in this life retribution is 
denied and jeered at, and when in the next life it is complained 
of and resisted, and the arm of hate and defiance is raised 
against the tribunal, penalty hardens and exasperates. This 
is impenitence. Such is the temper of Satan, and such is the 
temper of all who finally become his associates. This explains 
why there is no repentance in hell, and no meek submission to 
the Supreme Judge. This is the reason why Dives, the im- 
penitent sensualist, is informed that there is no possible passage 
from Hades to Paradise, by reason of the “great gulf fixed” 
between the two; and this is the reason why he asks that 
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Lazarus may be sent to warn his five brethren, “lest they also 
come into this place of torment,” where the request for “a drop 


of water ”—a mitigation of punishment—is solemnly refused by 


the Eternal Arbiter. A state of existence in which there is not 
the slightest relaxing of penal suffering is no state of probation. 

3. In the third place, endless punishment is rational, be- 
cause sin is an infinite evil; infinite, not because committed 
by an infinite being, but against one. We reason invariably 
upon this principle. To torture a dumb beast is a crime ; to 
torture a man is a greater crime. The person who transgresses 
is the same in each instance; but the different worth and 
dignity of the objects upon whom his action terminates 
makes the difference in the gravity of the two offences. 
David's adultery was a finite evil in reference to Uriah, but 
an infinite evil in reference to God. .“ Against thee only have 
I sinned,” was the feeling of the sinner in this case. Had the 
patriarch Joseph yielded, he would have sinned against 
Potiphar. But the greatness of the sin as related to the 
fellow-creature is lost in its enormity as related to the Creator, 
and his only question is: “How can I do this great wicked- 
ness, and sin against God ?” (Gen. xxxix. 9.) 

The incarnation and vicarious satisfaction for sin by one of 
the persons of the Godhead demonstrates the infinity of the 
evil. It is incredible that the Eternal Trinity should have 
submitted to such a stupendous self-sacrifice to remove a 
merely finite and temporal evil. The doctrine of Christ’s 
vicarious atonement, logically, stands or falls with that of 
endless punishment. Historically, it has stood or fallen with 
it. The incarnation of Almighty God, in order to make the 
remission of sin possible, is one of the strongest arguments for 
the eternity and infinity of penal suffering. 

The objection that an offence committed in a finite time 
cannot be an infinite evil, and deserve an infinite suffering, 
implies that crime must be measured by the time that was 
consumed in its perpetration. But even in human punish- 
ment, no reference is had to the length of time occupied in 
the commission of the offence. Murder is committed in an 
instant, and theft sometimes requires hours. But the former 
is the greater crime, and receives the greater punishment. 

4. That endless punishment is reasonable is proved by the 
preference of the wicked themselves. The unsubmissive, 
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rebellious, defiant, and impenitent spirit prefers hell to 
heaven. Milton correctly represents Satan as saying: “ All 
good to me becomes bane, and in heaven much worse would 
be my state ;” and also as declaring that “it is better to reign 
in hell than to serve in heaven.” This agrees with the Scrip- 
ture representation, that Judas went “to his own place” 
(Acts i. 25). 

The lost spirits are not forced into a sphere that is unsuited 
to them. There is no other abode in the universe which they 
would prefer to that to which they are assigned, because the 
only other abode is heaven. The meekness, lowliness, sweet 
submission to God, and love of him, that characterise heaven, 
are more hateful to Lucifer and his angels than even the 
sufferings of hell. The wicked would be no happier in 
heaven than in hell. The burden and anguish of a guilty 
conscience, says South, is so insupportable that some “have 
done violence to their own lives, and so fled to hell as a 
sanctuary, and chose damnation as a release.” This is illus- 
trated by facts in human life. The thoroughly vicious and 
ungodly man prefers the licence and freedom to sin which he 
finds in the haunts of vice to the restraints and purity of 
Christian society. There is hunger, disease, and wretchedness 
in one circle; and there is plenty, health, and happiness in 
the other. But he prefers the former. He would rather be 
in the gambling-house and brothel than in the Christian 
home. 

The finally lost are not to be conceived of as having faint 
desires and aspirations for a holy and heavenly state, and as 
feebly but really inclined to sorrow for their sin, but are kept 
in hell contrary to their yearning and petition. They are 
sometimes so described by the opponent of the doctrine, or at 
least so thought of. There is not a single throb of godly 
sorrow or a single pulsation of holy desire in the lost spirit. 
The temper toward God in the lost is angry and defiant. 
“They hate both me and my Father,” says the Son of God, 
“ without a cause” (John xv. 24, 25). Satan and his followers 
“love darkness rather than light,” hell rather than heaven, 
“because their deeds are evil” (John iii. 19). Sin ultimately 
assumes a tiendish form and degree. It is pure wickedness 
without regret or sorrow, and with a delight in evil for evil’s 
sake. There are some men who reach this state of depravity 
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even before they die. They are seen in the callous and cruel 
voluptuaries portrayed by Tacitus, and the heaven-defying 
- atheists described by St. Simon. They are also depicted in 

Shakespeare’s Iago. The reader knows that Iago is past 

saving, and deserves everlasting damnation. Impulsively he 

cries out with Lodovico: “ Where is that viper? bring the 
villain forth.” And then Othello’s calmer but deeper feeling 
becomes his own: “I look down towards his feet—hut that’s 

a fable: If that thou be’st a devil, J cannot kill thee.” The 

punishment is remitted to the retribution of God. 

5. That endless punishment is rational is proved by the 
history of morals. In the history of human civilisation and 
morality, it is found that that age which is most reckless of law, 
and most vicious in practice, is the age that has the loosest 
conception of penalty, and is the most inimical to the doctrine 
of endless retribution. A virtuous and religious generation 
adopts sound ethics, and reverently believes that “the Judge of 
all the earth will do right” (Gen. xviii. 25); that God will not 

“call evil good, and good evil, nor put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness” (Isa. v. 20); and that it is a deadly error 
to assert, with the sated and worn-out sensualist, “ All things 
come alike to all; there is one event to the righteous and the 
wicked” (Eccles. iv. 2). 

The French people, at the close of the last century, were a 
very demoralised and vicious generation, and there was a very 
general disbelief and denial of the doctrines of the Divine 
existence, the immortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, 
and future retribution. And upon a smaller scale, the same 
fact is continually repeating itself. Any little circle of 
business men who are known to deny future rewards and 
punishments are shunned by those who desire safe investments. 
The recent uncommon energy of opposition to endless punish- 
ment, which started about ten years ago in this country, 
‘synchronised with great defalcations and breaches of trust, 
uncommon corruption in mercantile and political life, and 
great distrust between man and man. Luxury deadens the 
moral sense, and luxurious populations are not apt to have the 
fear of God before their eyes. Hence luxurious ages are 
immoral. 

One remark remains to be made respecting the extent and 
scope of hell. It is only a spotin the universe of God. Com- 
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pared with heaven, hell is narrow and limited. The kingdom 
of Satan is insignificant in contrast with the kingdom of Christ. 
In the immense range of God’s dominion, good is the rule, and 
evil is the exception. Sin is a speck upon the infinite azure 
of eternity; a spot on the sun. Hell is only a corner of the 
universe. The Gothic etymon denotes a covered-up hole. In 
Scripture, hell is a “pit,” a “lake;” not an ocean. It is 
“bottomless,” but not boundless. The Gnostic and Dualistic 
theories, which make God and Satan or the Demiurge nearly 
equal in power and dominion, find no support in Revelation. 
The Bible teaches that there will always be some sin and some 
death in the universe. Some angels and men will for ever be 
the enemies of God. But their number, compared with that 
of unfallen angels and redeemed men, is small. They are not 
described in the glowing language and metaphors by which the 
immensity of the holy and blessed is delineated. “The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, and thousands of angels” 
(Ps. xviii. 17). “The Lord came from Sinai, and shined forth 
from mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of his 
saints” (Deut. xxxiii. 2). “The Lord hath prepared his throne 
in the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all” (Ps. ciii. 21). 
“Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory” (Matt. 
vi. 13). The Lord Christ “must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet” (1 Cor. xv. 25). St. John “heard a 
voice from heaven as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of a great thunder” (Rev. xiv. 1). The New Jerusalem 
“lieth four-square, the length is as large as the breadth; the 
gates of it shall not be shut at all by day ; the kings of the earth 
do bring their honour into it” (Rev. xxi. 16, 24,25). The number 
of the lost spirits is never thus emphasised and enlarged upon. 
The brief, stern statement is, that “the fearful and unbelieving 
shall have their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone” (Rev. xxi. 8). No metaphors and amplifications 
are added to make the impression of an immense “ multitude 
which no man can number.” 

We have thus briefly presented the rational defence of the 
most severe and unwelcome of all the tenets of the Christian 
religion. It must have a foothold in the human reason, or it 
could not have maintained itself against all the recoil and oppo- 
sition which it elicits from the human heart. Founded in ethics, 
in law, and in judicial reason as well as unquestionably taught 
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by the Author of Christianity, it is no wonder that the doctrine 
of eternal retribution, in spite of selfish prejudices and appeals 
_ to human sentiment, has always been a belief of Christendom. 
From theology and philosophy it has passed into human litera- 
ture, and is wrought into its finest structures. It makes the 
solemn substance of the J/iad and the Greek Drama. It pours 
a sombre light into the brightness and grace of the dineid. It 
is the theme of the Inferno, and is presupposed by both of the 
other parts of the Divine Comedy. The epic of Milton derives 
from it its awful grandeur. And the greatest of the Shake- 
spearean tragedies sound and stir the depths of the human 
soul by their delineation of guilt intrinsic and eternal. 

In this discussion we have purposely brought into view only 
the righteousness of Almighty God, as related to the voluntary 
and responsible action of man. We have set holy justice and 
disobedient free-will face to face, and drawn the conclusions. 
This is all that the defender of the doctrine of retribution is 
strictly concerned with. If he can demonstrate that the 
principles of eternal rectitude are not in the least degree 
infringed upon, but are fully maintained, when sin is endlessly 
punished, he has done all that his problem requires. What- 
ever is just is beyond all rational attack. 

But with the Christian Gospel in his hands, the defender of 
the Divine justice finds it difficult to be entirely reticent and 
say not a word concerning the Divine mercy. Over-against 
God’s infinite antagonism and righteous severity toward moral 
evil there stands God’s infinite pity and desire to forgive. This 
is realised, not by the high-handed and uriprincipled method of 
pardoning without legal satisfaction of any kind, but by the 
strange and stupendous method of putting the Eternal Judge in 
the place of the human criminal ; of substituting God’s satisfac- 
tion for fhat due from man. In this vicarious atonement for sin, 
the Triune God relinquishes no claims of law, and waives no 
rights of justice. The sinner’s Divine Substitute, in his hour 
of voluntary agony and death, drinks the cup of punitive and 
inexorable justice to the dregs. Any man who, in penitent 
faith, avails himself of this vicarious method of setting himself 
right with the Eternal Nemesis will find that it succeeds ; but 
he who rejects it must through endless cycles grapple with the 
dread problem of human guilt in his own person, and alone. 
WILLIAM G, T. SHEDD, 
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Art. VIII.—The Attitude of the Historic Creeds 
toward Heresy." 


A™= the great historic creeds of the Christian Church 
polemic? Are they definite and positive in affirmation ? 
Do any of them evade contemporary heresies ? 

Undoubtedly the chief object of creeds has been to provide 
a home for Christian belief. A home is not primarily a for- 
tress. One would not choose to dwell behind battlements all 
his life. A confession of faith is not first of all a menace to 
the enemy. But is it necessary to the security of a home 
that its foundations should be solid, that it should be so con- 
structed as effectually to exclude wind and rain, that it should 
even afford some protection against the assault of a possible 
foe? If creeds be constructed chiefly for the comfort of their 
friends, and not for the confusion of their enemies, is it still 
indispensable to the comfortable estate of the former that the 
latter should be unable to molest and to make afraid ? 

It is proposed to take, in this article, a rapid survey of the 
chief symbols of the Christian Church, with a view to answer- 
ing the questions advanced. Only the most important credenda 
can be noticed, and these but briefly, yet with sufficient care 
for our purpose. — 

Christianity, being for the first two centuries of its existence 
on the defensive—against Judaism on the one side, and 
Paganism on the other—was, of course, little able to construct 
positive systems of Scripture truth. With the triumph of 
apologetic science, under Origen’s lead, came the dawn of the 
polemic age, in which the contents of the Christian faith were 
formulated in precise and dogmatic statements. Religion 
ceased to exist mainly in the form of feeling, and took on the 
form of scientific cognition. When this age had done its 
splendid work, the barren period of scholasticism set in, and 
for eight centuries—from the first part of the eighth to the 
beginning of the sixteenth—ruled the Church, adding little to 
the definition or the defence of the Christian system. Then 
came the Reformation, intensely aggressive in its re-statements 

1 From Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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of the truths of revelation, and vastly increasing the already 

extensive literature of symbolics. 

' With the age of apologetics this article has nothing to do— 
and nothing with the medieval philosophising. The periods 
of constructive theology—that from the Council of Nice to the 
age of Gregory, and that from the Reformation to the West- 
minster Assembly—will engage our attention. 

Not because it was first formulated, but because it is 
popularly supposed to be the earliest of confessions, and 
because it is the simplest, we may glance at the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed. Erasmus wrote: “ Never was the Christian 
faith purer or more undefiled than when the world was con- 
tent with a single creed, and that the shortest we have.” 
Much similar eulogy has been pronounced over this won- 
derful cornposition. The Church has not seldom been pressed 
to adopt it as a sufficient declaration of her faith. But 
several facts are worthy of note. In the first place, “the 
world” was not “content with a single creed,” nor was the 
world content with the Apostles’ Creed. There are indica- 
tions that the Fathers were not altogether agreed upon it. 
Some cite it without the clause relating to the “descent into 
hell ;” others omit the “communion of saints ;” others leave 
out “the life everlasting.” If the clause relating to the for- 
giveness of sins was inserted as against the Novatian heresy— 
in reference to sins committed after baptism—the creed so far 
was polemic, and the Novatians, at least, were not “content” 
with it. 

But far more important is the fact that the Church was 
unable to keep herself pure on the basis of this confession. 
The moment men began to define, disagreement emerged. 
Members of the Arian and Sabellian parties claimed the right 
of remaining in the Church on the ground that they believed 
the creed; nay, more, of preaching their heresies as the cor- 
rect interpretation of the creed. They held to a Trinity. 
Their mode of apprehension of the Trinity they defended as 
being consistent with the apostolic formula. Yet Erasmus 
would have us believe that the Christian faith was “never 
purer or more undefiled” than at the time when Sabellius 
was preaching the doctrine of a modal Trinity, and Arius was 
affirming the creation by the Father of the Son. So soon as 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXII. 2A 
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men began to tell one another what they understood to be the 
meaning of the Apostles’ Creed, its insufficiency to meet the 
dogmatic requirements of the Church became manifest. The 
Church on her knees could find no more satisfying expression 
of the faith of her heart. The Church militant needed a more 
elaborate equipment. 

She went to work to provide for her needs. Hence the 
Niczno-Constantinopolitan symbol, the work of the two 
(Ecumenical Councils held, the first at Nice in 325 a.p., and 
later,—after the Semi-Arian reaction and a partial revival of 
Sabellianism,—that at Constantinople in 381. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the immediate occasion of the calling of 
the Council of Nice was the appearance of heresy. The con- 
troversy concerning the Trinity, which had begun in the 
discussions of Irenzus, Tertullian, and Cyprian, had become 
intense in the early part of the fourth century. Hence the 
need of a more elaborate and explanatory statement of the 
belief of the Church as to the points at issue. 

Several facts are to be noted and pondered. 

First, the well-meant. effort of the Emperor to preserve a 
semblance of peace. “ My advice,” he says, “is neither to 
ask nor answer questions which, instead of being Scriptural, 
are the mere sport of idleness or an exercise of ability ; at 
best, keep them to yourselves, and do not publish them. You 
agree as to fundamentals.” It was impossible for a man like 
Constantine to appreciate the intimate and invariable connec- 
tion between a Scriptural theology and a vigorous spiritual 
life. He realised the blessings of peace within the Church. 
He did not comprehend that there is something more blessed 
than external peace,—loyalty to the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

Again, the Niczno-Constantinopolitan symbol not only 
furnishes the reader a clear apprehension of the position of 
the Church, but it makes misapprehension impossible by its 
exact definitions and exhaustive explanations. What was 
heresy no longer remained matter for doubt. Patripassianism 
and Monarchianism could no longer claim to be orthodox. 
Arianism and Sabellianism could no longer equivocate and 
evade. Against these, as well as against Origenistic views of 
the Trinity then prevalent, Homoousianism was an effectual 
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bar. Hagenbach estimates that the principal, if not all the 
fundamental errors to which the human mind is liable in the 
‘ Gonstruction of the doctrine of the Trinity, are specified, 
rejected, and condemned in this symbol. There is, so far as 
we know, no tradition to the effect that Arius and Sabellius 
saved their orthodoxy by any “for substance of doctrine” 
subscription to the creed. 

Again, the fate of Eusebius of Cesarea and his olive branch 
is suggestive. His desire was to mediate, to unite the various 
parties on the pacific platform of Homoiousianism. He came 
with earnest purpose and profound learning to expound his 
treaty of peace. Of course, he was supported by the Arians. 
They were of opinion that lion and lamb could lie down 
together upon his platform. The orthodox party did not 
think so ; and compromise was rejected. 

And once more. While declining, on the one hand, to 
make patchwork of the creed for the sake of compromise, and, 
on the other, to express its decisions in nebulous Janguage for 
the sake of temporary peace, the Council sought to exhibit the 
doctrine of the Trinity in its completeness. The legitimate 
restraining and corrective influence of party on party had full 
play. The mystical tendencies of the East were held in check 
by the calm logic of the West, while the matter-of-fact mind 
of the latter was elevated and purified by the speculative and 
spiritual thought of the former. The Nicene Council was not 
afraid to employ terms and conceptions which had been advanced 
by those who were held to be in error. The Monarchians 
had strongly asserted that God is one Essence or Being. This 
the Council indorsed. The two Eusebiuses and many of the 
Oriental party, being Origenistic in their views, violently 
opposed the Monarchian conception, and maintained the dis- 
tinct personality of the Son and his eternal generation. These 
two truths, with restrictions and definitions, the Council calmly 
incorporated into the creed. Sabellianism itself had employed 
the term “ Homoousios” to denote the conception of consub- 
stantiality. This term the Council appropriated, and about 
it the battle raged. All that was true in the Arian dogma was 
recognised and approved. The Council thought the subject 
through as no one of the contending parties had done, did 
justice to every element of truth contributed, unified the data 
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of Scripture into a complete and harmonious whole, and sent 
every bishop to his home with the means of determining his 
own position and of deciding whether he fairly belonged within 
the communion of the orthodox Church. 

At the beginning of the fifth century the orthodox theology 
was dominant. The Eastern Church accepted the faith of 
Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Chrysostom; while the 
Western Church owned the supremacy of Augustine. But, at 
about the same time, two more controversies broke out and 
raged with fury,—that between Nestorius and Cyril of Alex- 
andria relative to the two natures of Christ, and the anthro- 
pological contest between Pelagius and Augustine. These 
controversies were the occasion of the calling of the third 
(Ecumenical Council, which convened at Ephesus in 431 AD., 
the year after Augustine’s death, and issued a symbol in which 
Nestorianism was explicitly, and Pelagianism implicitly, con- 
demned. The polemic attitude of this symbol is emphasised 
by the denunciations directed against laymen or clergymen 
“who shall dare to compose any other creed.” 

Twenty years later the statement of the Fathers in council 
at Chalcedon sufficiently explains their conception of the 
purpose for which they met. The enlarged creed of Constanti- 
nople (381) is appended to the shorter form of Nice (325), “ that 
those things also should be maintained which were defined by 
the 150 holy Fathers of Constantinople for the taking away 
of the heresies which had then sprung up, and the confirmation 
of the same, our catholic and apostolic faith.” The Nestorian 
controversy had passed over into the Eutychian. The new 
heresy maintained, in direct opposition to Nestorius, that the 
human nature in Christ was merged in the divine, making only 
one nature (Monophysitism). The third Council had con- 
demned the opposite error, but had neglected to fix the true 
doctrine. A compromise had consequently been patched up 
between the contending schools of Alexandria and Antioch, in 
which each party sacrificed, in part, its own convictions. Like 
all compromises, it only postponed the inevitable disruption. 
Principles then, as ever, developed to their logical conclusion. 
Antioch had begotten Nestorianism, ascribing to Christ a double 
personality. Alexandria, by way of reaction, then brought 
forth the opposite error, Eutychianism, which annihilated the 
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true humanity of Christ by making the divine Logos absorb 
the human nature. Disputation began. Mild spirits on both 
’ sides counselled peace, but there was no peace. The union 
creed proposed satisfied none of the vigorous minds. Eutyches, 
canonised by the “Council of Robbers,” had occasion to pray 
to be delivered from his friends. Quiet was not restored until 
the Gcumenical Council at Chalcedon finished the work of the 
Ephesian Council by condemning Eutychianism and by affirm- 
ing one Christ in two natures, not from two natures,—the two 
natures being “without confusion, without conversion, insepar- 
ably and perpetually.” The issue was squarely met, without 
favour to either side, and without evasion. 

That the Athanasian Creed (Symbolum Quicunque) is polemic 
in attitude and definite in statement no one will question who 
has read the creed itself and the damnatory clauses in its pro- 
logue and epilogue. It presents the Church doctrine of the 
Trinity in opposition to Photinus, who denied the divinity, and 
against Apollinaris, who denied the humanity, of Christ. In 
the opinion of Dr. Schaff, “This creed is unsurpassed as a 
masterpiece of logical clearness, vigour, and precision ; and so 
far as it is possible at all to state in limited dialectic form, and 
to protect against heresy the inexhaustible depths of a mystery 
into which the angels desire to look, this liturgical, theological 
confession achieves the task.” 

The Quicwnque closes the series of cecumenical creeds. Coun- 
cils were subsequently called to deal with heresies. The fifth 
Council (Constantinople, 553) condemned the Nestorian ten- 
dencies of the Antioch school, and adopted anew the faith of 
Chalcedon. The Semi-Pelagian controversy was left unde- 
cided, only to reappear at the time of the Reformation. The 
sixth Council, at the same place, one hundred and thirty years 
later (680), necessitated by the Monothelite controversy, con- 
demned the theology of so august a heretic as a Pope— 
Honorius having affirmed “an absolute harmony of the human 
and divine energy in Christ.” 

But the age of creed-making was at an end when the 
Church fell into the stagnant, corrupt condition of the Middle 
Age. Interest in creeds has never been synchronous with deca- 
dence in spiritual life. It was not until the heart of the Church 
was quickened that new formulas of faith became necessary. 
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Pausing a moment at this point, it may be said fairly that 
the early Church was led to declare her faith either by the 
attacks of heretics or by the defective statements of believers. 
Accurate definitions were made necessary by the bold promul- 
gation of inaccurate definitions. The latitudinarian and the 
heretic forced the Church to a defensive and polemic attitude. 
This is especially evident in the fact that those parts of the 
Christian system which were most vehemently assailed are 
the parts which are most fully defined and developed. The 
Theology and Christology of the Scriptures were the points 
of furious attack. Heresies in anthropology, soteriology, and 
eschatology undoubtedly existed, and the Church did not fail 
to meet them. But the burning questions were concerning 
the Trinity and the nature of Christ—burning questions, not 
from the choice of the Church, but from the attitude of un- 
belief. The direct ratio between the vehemence of the assault 
and the vigour of the repulse in all cases discloses the temper 
and attitude of the Church. Had the most serious danger 
threatened the doctrines of the redemption, those doctrines 
would undoubtedly have been most carefully formulated, to 
the comparative neglect of equally important but less im- 
perilled truths. To return to our illustration: the home was 
protected at points where evils from the outside seemed most 
likely to enter. 

Passing to the period of the Reformation, most fertile in 
symbolic literature, we find the Christology of the early Church 
reaffirmed, and the anthropology of Augustine fully developed. 
The fountain-head of modern Papal theology is the decrees 
and canons of the Council of Trent. The Tridentine symbol 
offers one of the best among our illustrations of the polemic 
and uncompromising attitude of the great historic confessions. 
There was a difference between Papal and Protestant belief. 
Why should it be disguised? Why seek to concoct a hollow 
peace by ignoring facts? It was a sad loss to Rome. A 
minority of the Council urged conciliation and opposed the 
symbol. But nothing would have been gained by compromise. 
The only wise, manly course was the one pursued. Rome re- 
affirmed her faith in positive decrees, and explained the decrees 
in appended canons, punctuating the document with frequent 
anathemas. 
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The great confessions of Protestantism naturally divide 

themselves into two families— Lutheran and Calvinistic. An 
“examination of these symbols discloses their twofold pur- 

pose,—to define and to expound the doctrinal contents of 
Scripture, particularly the doctrines of sin and redemption, 
which had been left undeveloped by the Patristic Church ; 
and to denounce explicitly the perversions of Papal teaching - 
on the one side, and, on the other, the misapprehensions of 
Protestant doctrine by false teachers within the Reformed 
Churches. In their affirmative statements these confessions are 
positive, definite, and complete. In their negative proposi- 
tions they are polemic and uncompromising. 

Of Lutheran creeds, the Augsburg Confession is chief. 
It combines the firmness of Luther and the mildness 
of Melanchthon. In terse, clear language, it expresses the 
Lutheran faith. The first division, of twenty-one articles, enun- 
ciates the positive doctrines of the Scriptures, and expressly 
condemns those heretical and unevangelical tendencies which 
were beginning to appear in Protestantism itself. The 
articles begin with “The Churches teach,” and conclude with 
“The Churches condemn,” etc. The second division, of seven 
articles, condemns the errors of the Romish ritual and worship. 
The Papal theologians having issued a confutation of this 
Confession, a series of symbolical writings followed, which 
consist of restatements and vindications of the Augsburg 
symbol. The “ Apologia Confessionis,” the “ Confessio 
Saxonica,” the “Confessio Wurtemburgica,” the “Articles of 
Smalcald,” and the “Formula Concordiae,” present Lutheran 
doctrines positively and polemically. The points of interest 
are the unswerving fidelity of the Church to what she held to 
be the truth, and the vigilance with which she guarded against 
unbelief and misbelief. The Antinomians could no longer 
hope to find shelter under vague propositions. Osiander and 
party, willing to subscribe to “Justification by Faith alone,” 
with their definition of justification, as a declarative act, were 
given to understand that the purpose of the language of creeds 
is not to conceal thought. Melanchthon himself discovered 
that general orthodoxy did not atone for synergistic views. 
Imagine both parties claiming victory after the convention at 
Smalcald! If the theologians once sought to promote har- 
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mony, their “ Formula Concordiae” was pronounced an igno- 
minious failure by the Calvinists, who dubbed it “Concordia 
discors.” ; 

Among the Reformed (Calvinistic) Churches, the wisdom 
of the separation of dissentients was recognised. Not by 
disguising differences and by professing unity, but by frank, 
definite statements of belief, is the symbolical literature of 
these Churches characterised. The Reformed theology plants 
itself on the doctrine of Divine sovereignty. It exhibits a full 
theory of predestination. Its anthropology approaches that of 
the Augsburg Confession, while on the subject of the Eucharist 
it occupies an independent position. 

To enumerate its twenty-eight confessions would be a work 
of supererogation. Selecting, as the most important, the 
Tetrapolitan, composed by Bucer; the First Basel, by 
Myconius ; the First Helvetic, by deputies at Basel; the 
Second Helvetic, by Bullinger; the Tigurine and the Geneva, 
by Calvin ; the decrees of the Synod of Dort; and, consulting 
the Geneva and Heidelberg Catechisms, we have sufficient data 
for a fair estimate of the Reformed symbols. 

The existence of so many would, of itself, indicate disinclina- 
tion to compromise. The intellectual temper of the Swiss 
reformers was not such as to satisfy itself with vague, indefi- 
nite statements. The spirit of the times was not favourable 
to a temporising policy in doctrinal discussion. The hastiest 
glance at the symbolical literature of the Reformed Churches 
convinces one that the men who constructed them were men 
without mental reservations. These creeds were formed in the 
heat of controversy. What with difficulties as to vestments 
and sacraments, disputes with Papists and with fellow-Protes- 
tants, the Arminian controversy and the Anabaptist fanaticism, 
Antinomianism assailing the received faith from one side, 
Unitarianism from another, there was every temptation to 
eclecticism in matters of faith. Instead of yielding to such 
temptation, the leading minds drew sharp, clear lines between 
truth and error. To suffer heresy to pass unchallenged was 
disloyalty tothe Church. When Rome declared that there was 
intrinsic efficacy in the sensible signs of the Eucharist, Zwingli’s 
reply was: “I believe, nay, I know, that all sacraments, so far 
from confirming grace, do not even bring or dispense it.” 
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There was no doubt as to his position. When the Consensus 
Tigurinus of Calvin appeared, no one holding the Lutheran 


“ views as to the Eucharist, however adroit his casuistry, could 


sign it. When his Consensus Genevensis was published, no 
disciple of Arminius, however flexible his conscience, could 
have subscribed to it. When the Second Helvetic declared that 
“God from eternity predestinated or elected, freely, and of his 
own mere grace, with no respect of men’s characters, the saints 
whom he would save in Christ ;” that “ Christ took the sins 
of the world upon himself, endured their punishment, and 
satisfied Divine justice ;” that “God, one and indivisible in 
essence, is without division or confusion, distinct in three per- 
sons ;” it may or may not have been correct ; but it certainly 
was candid, unreserved, straightforward. No honourable 
follower of Socinus or Arminius would affirm belief in it. 
That persons inclined to pursue a trimming policy might not 
be led into temptation, the Synod of Dort not only affirmed 
positively the five points of Calvinism, but kindly furnished 
weak brethren with a “Rejectio Errorum,” which raade it abso- 
lutely impossible for the wayfaring man to err. 

The doctrinal confessions of modern Protestantism, the 
Westminster Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles, and, by 
courtesy, the Boston Confession of 1865, cannot be charged 
with intentional evasion or incompleteness. The conflict 
between Anglicanism and Puritanism has issued, not in com- 
promise, but in sharply defined distinctions and in clearly 
expressed beliefs. Whatever laxity of opinion may be tolerated 
in the English Church, the Church, as such, is not prepared to 
maintain that vagueness of doctrinal standards would promote 
her prosperity. The fate of the “Articles to establishe Christian 
Quietness,” issued in 1536, was enough to discourage further 
attempts of the kind. Earnest believers in the English Church 
have held that the true way by which to “establishe Christian 
quietness” is for dissentients to state clearly their differing 
views, and then peaceably to separate, calling no names and 
breaking no heads for conscience’ sake. In Scotland the posi- 
tiveness and definiteness of the Presbyterian faith has been 
marked. “Fixed stars and the Scotch lairds never change.” 
True, some of our higher criticism comes from the land of 
John Knox; but it has not yet invaded the creeds of the 
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Churches. If it succeed in so doing, it will not have the sanc- 
tion of any precedent of the past. And before it succeeds 
there will doubtless be abundant evidence that Jenny Geddes 
still lives. 

The Boston Synod of 1865 reaffirmed the Calvinism of the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions, and, in reconstructed form, 
adopted essentially the Soteriology and Trinitarianism of the 
Protestant confessions of the old world. If we miss the savage 
“anathema sit” of the older creeds, we are not the less impressed 
by the fulness of statement in the modern confessions, and by 
their careful precision of language, whereby heresy in all forms 
is excluded. 

This review of the historic creeds suggests some interesting 
questions. 

1. What are the conditions of Church life which are favowr- 
able to the production of satisfactory creeds? The grandest 
creeds of the Christian Church have sprung from intense faith. 
They have come from the heart as well as from the head. They 
have emphasised the fact that no Church really holds a belief 
until the belief holds the Church, through the power of its 
inspiration in her spiritual life. The first formal confession of 
faith under the Christian dispensation came warm from per- 
sonal experience: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” The Church hesitant has never formulated a living 
creed. Is it probable that she ever will ? 

2. Where are creed-makers to find the data for their formulas? 
The symbols which survive are expository of Scripture. The 
Church has never instructed her deputies to ascertain and 
formulate the actual contents of Christian belief at the time. 
She has said: “ Ascertain what the Scripture saith, and if we 
are in error correct us.” The Westminister divines would have 
been amazed to be told that, as a creed commission, their duty 
was simply to record the prevailing religious sentiment of the 
day. What if some of the “returns” had not come in! What 
if the commission had failed to ascertain correctly the consensus 
of belief! The fate of the doctrine of the Trinity might depend 
upon the cleverness of these doctrinal census-takers! Nor has 
“ Christian consciousness” furnished the data for creeds, except 
as it has been entirely submissive to Scripture. This is not to 
say that consciousness has always correctly interpreted Scrip- 
ture into credal form. It has been loyal to Scripture. The 
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aim and motive have been to define the teaching of revelation. 
Counting of hands has not been highly esteemed as a method 
“of determining truth. There is a wide difference at times 
between the sense which the Church puts upon the teaching of 
Scripture and the actual contents of the faith of the Church at 
the time. The Church may be corrupted by notions, Its 
actual belief may be in part unbiblical. 

3. Will not the Church do more harm. than good by very 
positive affirmations of truth? Right or wrong, the Church has 
maintained that some truths are settled. Everything is not 
an open question. There are unqualified statements which a 
Christian believer may venture to make without compromising 
his sanity. Accordingly the great symbols of the Church have 
met the questions in dispute and pronounced judgment. The 
Church has not evaded the assaults of heresy. Pursued by 
Untruth, she has not played the ostrich. Nor has she often 
effected a temporary and superficial reconciliation by veiling 
her meaning in misty phrase. Right or wrong, she has had the 
courage of her convictions. She has expressed her decision, 
not only so that it could be understood, but so that it could not 
be misunderstood. The “substance of doctrine” has been 
substance, not fog. She has not intended that her deliverances 
should be taken in a Pickwickian sense. The party defeated 
has not often been in doubt as to the result. Both sides have 
rarely claimed the victory. Or, if a hollow truce has enabled 
both to boast, the real decision has only been postponed for a 
time. 

4. But ought there to be no effort at reconciliation? The 
Church has held that the true basis for reconciliation is the 
complete statement of truth. She has recognised that it is 
wiser that men should separate than that truth should be 
sacrificed. Some of the symbols have been mild in spirit and 
pacific in tone. The folly of bitterness and animosity has been 
acknowledged. She has even been generous with her enemies. 

tecognising the truth of Bossuet’s saying, that “the mind of 
man will not lay hold of pure, unmixed error,” Councils have 
sought to embody in creeds whatsoever of truth has been 
mingled in the errors of unbelievers. Where opposing parties 
have stood for truths apparently contradictory—as trinity and 
unity, fore-ordination and free-will—the Church has held that 
“the best way out of a contradiction is to maintain both sides 
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stoutly.” But she has also remembered that half-truths are 
more dangerous than whole falsehoods. There has been no 
bartering of convictions, no omission of truth to please one 
party, in compensation for omissions yielded by the same. 
Half-way covenants have not recommended themselves to the 
instincts of Christian faith. “The Yankee trick of splitting 
the difference” has not been recognised as a legitimate method 
of finding truth. Of all isms, semi-ism, in whatever form, 
has been most decidedly rejected. Conciliation has been 
attempted, but by means of complete, in place of partial, state- 
ments of truth. The animus of the Church in this regard is 
well expressed in the avowed purpose of the Tridentine 
symbol: “ Ut omnes sciant, non solum quid tenere et sequi, sed 
etiam quid vitare et fugere, debeant.” 

5. Should creeds affirm doctrines and omit all theories of 
doctrines? The Church has maintained that a creed should 
be sufficiently full and explicit in statement to convey an 
intelligible conception of the contents of the doctrine affirmed. 
Speculations and inferences have no place in creeds. But the 
Church has been forced by latitudinarian and heretical assault 
to explain her position. The policy of heresy has often been 
to profess assent to a creed, with mental reservations and 
certain definitions; in other words, it has proposed its own 
theories of doctrine. The Church, in reply, has maintained 
that such theories have undermined the doctrine itself; has 
said; “ You do not explain, you explain away; you take out 
the essence of the doctrine, and substitute a theory.” Heresy 
has refused to discriminate, and has passionately declared its 
right to its own interpretations. Thereupon the Church has 
defined the truth, and heresy has cried, in martyr tones: “ You 
force on us your theories of doctrine.” The latitudinarian 
policy has been to deprecate all definition on both sides. It 
has been zealous for the exclusive use of the language of 
Scripture in creeds. But it has never been able to maintain a 
strict neutrality in the presence of conflicting theories. Its 
negations have defined. Its protests have implied at least 
some definiteness. Its admissions have excluded some elements 
and included others, and here are rudiments of a theory. The 
real question, therefore, between the Church and the latitu- 
dinarian, has not been whether there shall be theories, but 
whether theories shall be lucid and definite, or hazy and shape- 
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less. The Church has seen no good reason for living in the 
twilight for the sake of external unity. She has held that 
" truth is quickening, vitalising, as it is fully and clearly appre- 
hended ; that if an outline is worth having at all, it is worth 
having as nearly perfect as is possible. Therefore she has 
declined to play fast and loose with the expression, “ theory of 
doctrine.” To declare what a doctrine is and is not, may be 
confused, in undiscriminating minds, with theorising and 
speculating concerning the philosophy of doctrine. But there 
is a world-wide difference which the Church has come to 
recognise. When by “theory” has been meant some accretion 
of human philosophy, the Church has pronounced it unneces- 
sary to orthodoxy. When, under cover of this phrase, Unbelief 
has objected to interpretation and verbal expansion of essential 
Christian truth, the Church has declined to be intimidated into 
silence. 

6. Should creeds avoid the non-essentials of Christian belief ? 
No divergence from the faith has been held to be of trifling 
importance. Not only positive heresies, but unevangelical 
tendencies, have been condemned. There has been great 
change in the temper of the credenda as respects denunciatory 
clauses, but their jealousy of error has not diminished. The 
Westminster Confession is as stringent in its demands upon 
the faith of the subscriber as is the Nicene symbol. The 
Church has held that the tendency of the natural heart is to 
diverge from the sterner doctrines of revelation. Its tempta- 
tions are not in the direction of hyper-orthodoxy. Its fond- 
ness for “ oppositions of science” needs the curb, not the spur. 
Moreover, the rights of heresy itself have required full, and, at 
times, minute expressions of Christian faith. Such expres- 
sions have invited Unbelief to equally frank statements. 
Thus unbelievers have been assisted in understanding them- 
selves more fully. 

But especially has the cause of truth been furthered by 
such explicit declarations of Unbelief. When heresy has 
been most positive and definite, the Christian faith has been 
most clear-eyed. The Church believed, before Lord Bacon 
said it, that “Truth emerges sooner from error than from con- 
fusion.” Next to exact truth, nothing has been more helpful 
to the Church than exact error. It is the false doctrine not 
clearly stated, refusing to give its premises at all, and stating 
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its conclusions only in vapoury form, that has infected the 
Christian mind with undefined doubt and misgiving. There- 
fore the Church has not only declined to pare down her 
statements of belief too severely, but has invited heterodoxy 
to make full and clear statements. She has held that neither 
truth nor error derives advantage from the reduction of 
doctrine to its lowest terms. She has not thought to maintain 
vital growth on the bare “necessaries of life.” Many truths 
which are not essential to her existence have yet ministered 
to her vigour and efficiency. 

3 Can creeds be so framed as to convey the same meaning to 
different minds? The contents and form of the historic creeds 
indicate that this has been regarded by the Church as a 
difficult, but not impossible, task. The repeated explanations 
and the repeated rejection of false interpretations are signi- 
ficant. Language never seems so elastic as when put into a 
confession of faith. Even the ten commandments had to be 
amplified, lest they should be accepted for “substance of 
doctrine.” 

Nevertheless, the Church has heretofore supposed that she 
succeeded in making herself understood. “ Ut omnes sciant, 
non solum quid tenere et sequi, sed etiam quid vitare et fugere, 
debeant.” The terminology of dogmatics is fairly well 
defined. The controversies of the Church have fixed the 
meaning of certain terms. No one atall versed in the history 
of doctrine can stumble over the meaning of such expressions 
as “federal headship,” “total depravity,” “original sin.” 
Whether or not one accepts the doctrine implied, he knows 
the sense in which the Church understands the terms. To use 
them in some new sense introduces confusion and savours of 
insincerity. Certain other terms are less definite,—“ inspira- 
tion,” “atonement.” In using these latter, definitions are 
called for. With such definitions when necessary, with such 
technical terms of theology as are serviceable, and with a 
sufficiency of unambiguous language throughout, it would 
seem that the Church need never want for creeds which, 
though not comprehensible to untrained minds, would convey 
to all students of doctrine the same understanding of the 
teaching of the Church. HERBERT W. LATHE. 
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Art. IX.—The Filling up of what is Lacking. 


‘VER so many have been arrested and embarrassed by the 
passage in Colossians i. 24: “ Who now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
‘afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is 
the church.” Properly, the passage is but a fragment; yet, 
even as broken off from its connection, it embraces an ocean 
of meaning within its range. Let us endeavour to fathom it 
with the measuring-line of a Scripturally instructed faith. 
The spirit in which the apostle bore his sufferings as a 
minister of Christ, the purpose served by the tribulations of 
his lot in life, and the benefit counted on in the fulfilment of 
this purpose, make up the theses of its announcement. 

I. The spirit in which he bore his sufferings in the cause of 
Christ. According to the reading which is adopted in the 
Revised Version, apparently on good grounds, there is con- 
siderable emphasis in the form of the apostolical expression 
here. The connecting word “who,” by which the text is 
ordinarily linked on to the preceding verse, is dropped, and, 
in a way which is peculiar to the apostle, he abruptly, and at 
the same time jubilantly, starts out upon a line of thought the 
paradox of which at once arrests attention : “ Now I rejoice in 
my sufferings for you.” “Now!” The word indeed expresses, 
not so much the turn of thought, as the period of time: ‘If 
ever I have been despondent under the burden laid upon me 
as the apostle of the Gentiles—if ever the hardships, harass- 
ments, persecutions, bonds, and imprisonments, to which I am 
subjected for the gospel’s sake, have made me droop and faint 
as one oppressed and ready to die—this feeling is now quite 
gone. When I think of the gospel, of which, although less 
than the least of all saints, I have been made a minister 
according to the gift of the grace of God,—when I reflect on 
the riches of His grace, as evinced in the blessed economy of 
reconciliation and redemption in Christ Jesus,—my sufferings 
in the cause of my adorable Master do not vex or trouble me 
much. So far from complaining of them, I count it an honour 
and a joy to be made instrumental by their means in the 
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furtherance of the gospel. As at this present a manacled 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, I really glory in them, when I see 
how they contribute in their own way and measure to the 
evangelisation of the Gentiles, and their participation with 
me in the unspeakably gracious fellowship of God.’ 

Yet, in speaking to the Colossians of his sufferings as “ my 
sufferings for you,” the apostle is not to be understood as inti- 
mating that his sufferings were in any sense vicarious or 
expiatory. The original does not mean “in your stead,” but 
“on your behalf,” or, as’ it is properly rendered in the last 
clause of the text, and also in the Revised Version, “for your 
sake,”—‘“ My sufferings, in the benefit of which you share.” 

It may be a question deserving of consideration, How did 
the Colossians share in the benefit of his sufferings? There 
is no evidence that he ever visited Colosse, or had anything 
to do with the organisation of the church in that city; and 
how then could he speak of his sufferings as in any way of 
advantage to them? The answer should be obvious enough ; 
at least, it is not far to seek. Let us remember that the 
gospel of the uncircumcision had been committed to him, 
as the gospel of the circumcision had been committed to 
Peter, and that it was in contending for the Christian 
privileges of the uncircumcision, as quite on a par with 
those of the circumcision in the communion of the Church, 
that the storm of persecution had been raised against him, and 
that he was even now a prisoner at Rome. After the Herodian 
dynasty had been superseded by the Roman power in Judea, 
the Jewish persecution of the disciples of the faith was greatly 
restrained, and the apostles were allowed to prosecute their 
ministry without legal hindrance or annoyance. It was only 
when the complete equality of Jews and Gentiles in the 
Christian fellowship of the Church was decisively affirmed 
that persecution again began ; and it was in consequence of 
this persecution that Paul had been compelled, as a Roman 
citizen, to appeal to Cesar, before whose judgment-seat he had 
accordingly been sent to stand as a malefactor. 

Considering, therefore, that as the apostle of the Gentiles he 
was now a sufferer in contending for their Christian rights and 
privileges, he was quite warranted to say to the Colossians 
that he was a sufferer on their account, as when, in writing to 
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the Ephesians, he called himself “the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
for you Gentiles.” Once, there was no one who valued his 
‘Jewish privileges more than Paul ; but when it pleased God 
to reveal His Son in him, he plainly saw that they were no 
longer possessed of any religious value to him, or to any other; 
and he ungrudgingly sacrificed the religious exclusiveness of 
his old dependence on them for the catholicity of the gospel. 
At the crucifixion, the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom; let it not be laced up again. 
The middle wall of partition was broken down; let him who 
ventures to rebuild it remember how it befell Hiel the Bethelite 
when he rebuilt the walls of Jericho. 

This was the Christian position of Paul in his apostolical 
life and ministry; and however much he had to suffer in 
maintaining it was of no account to him. The cause was 
much too sacred to count anything dear on its behalf. He 
readily made all sacrifices required of him in its vindication. 
He was not backward even to lay down his life in fighting 
the good fight. It was his rejoicing to be a witness for Christ. 
It would be a crown of glory to him if, as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, he were required to be a martyr for the gospel of 
free grace, the catholic gospel of Jesus Christ for the whole 
world. Nor was he really singular in this regard. The other 
apostles also “rejoiced” when they “ were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Christ;” and every Christian 
may be more or less expected, as in the strength of grace he is 
enabled, to do the same. He is a craven who marches to the 
battle-field with fear and trembling. The good soldier goes 
through fire and water with the mettle of a hero. Let the 
Christian take up the banner of the Cross courageously. Let 
him follow the Captain of Salvation with the intrepid gallantry 
which defies all danger. “For unto you it is given, in the 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
for his sake.” “Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake.” “We glory in tribulation.” 

II. The purpose served by the tribulations of his lot in life is 
next instanced by the apostle, and the statement of it requires 
to be carefully considered. Very often the statement is 
said to be explanatory of that by which it is preceded; and 
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possibly it was meant by the apostle to be understood in such 
a sense :—‘ “I rejoice in my sufferings for you.” This is the 
spirit, the state of mind and feeling, in which I bear them ; 
because, by means of them, I “fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh.”’ Still, although allowing 
this interpretation, it is better to take the statement as it 
stands, or as supplementary of the former ; in which case it is 
to be understood of the practical outcome of his sufferings or 
afflictions, rather than of his personal feeling in relation to 
them. 

At any rate, the terms in which the statement is expressed 
are sufficiently startling, and, when examined in the original, 
are even more so. For instance, the original expression for 
“that which is behind,” denotes deficiencies which have to be 
supplied, shortcomings which require to be made up, arrears 
which are waiting to be yet paid in full, things which, although 
much may have been done, are still unfinished, or, as the 
Revisers have very appropriately expressed it in their Version, 
“That which is lacking.” Then the expression “to fill up” is a 
very singular one. It never occurs elsewhere in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and it evidently possesses a somewhat distinctive mean- 
ing of its own. By the commentators this meaning is rather 
variously expressed; but there is no substantial difference 
between them. Combining the expression of their slightly 
varying views as quite compatible with one another, as well 
as grammatically warrantable, it means—for one party to fill up 
in due or adequate proportion on the one hand what has been 
left deficient by another party on the other hand ; not only to 
provide a supply which is quite sufficient to meet a want, but 
to have this done by a different party from that by whom the 
want is left to be thus supplied; the shortcoming and the 
upfilling being thus referable to different parties, and their 
reciprocal correspondence being in every way complete. In 
the new Version, the Revisers have expressed it fairly enough 
by the words, “Fill up on my part that which is lacking of 
the afflictions of Christ.” 

From these references it is quite plain that the import of 
the whole statement ought to be most thoroughly investigated. 
The Church of Rome bases upon it, as a proof-text, the doctrine 
that the sufferings of the saints on earth are supplementary to 
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the sufferings of Christ in His redemption-work, and form in 
this way a treasury of surplus merit upon which the Supreme 
‘Pontiff has authority to draw in the dispensation of his indul- 
gences to the members of the Church under his authority. On 
this account, it is all the more important that we ascertain its 
true import. 

And let attention be, first of all, directed to the word 
“ afflictions.” It is not the word which is rendered “ suffer- 
ings” in the preceding clause of the verse, and which is also 
invariably used in other Scriptural passages to denote the 
atoning sufferings of Christ. It is the word which is commonly 
rendered “trouble,” “tribulation,” “ persecution,” arising from 
the pressure of external evils; and this is the only occasion on 
which it is used in connection with Christ. Denoting as it 
does the troubles, hardships, and other calamities which befall 
a person in the various exigencies of life, the painfully trying 
experiences of his personal history, whatever these may be, 
and wherever and however he may be subjected to them, 
whether in body or in spirit, in mind or in circumstance, it is 
plainly to be understood in the same sense here,—the afflictions, 
the troubles, the griefs, the distresses, the trials and tempta- 
tions which form the discipline of life. 

And then let attention be also directed to the fact that the 
afflictions of the present reference are said to be “ the afflictions 
of Christ.” According to the original, the language of which 
is still more definite, they are said to be “the afflictions of the 
Christ ;” and this articulation, which evidently points to the 
personal Christ, ought to be observed in the interpretation. 
It is a question with expositors whether the reference points 
to the personal Christ or the mystical Christ ; but, besides the 
definiteness of the articulation, the subsequent reference in the 
text to the Church as His body plainly indicates that the 
personal Christ, as distinct from the Church or mystical Christ, 
is specifically meant. Moreover, according to the exposition 
already given of the original word for “filling up,” the same 
distinction is also as evidently articulated and emphasised in 
the reference of that word. It is the filling up on the part of 
the personal Paul of what was lacking to his experience of 
fellowship with the afflictions which were endured on the part 
of the personal Christ. As to the afflictions themselves, they 
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ought to be understood of those which the Christ Himself 
endured, the temptations, the reproaches, the persecutions, and 
other hardships which He underwent, not so much indeed as a 
personal partaker of humanity, in which case the apostle would 
have certainly spoken of them with his usual accuracy as “the 
afflictions of Jesus,” but as faithfully discharging the duties of 
the special mission with which He was intrusted in His public 
character and capacity as “the Christ;” the afflictions, the 
trials, by which He was disciplined and perfected in His work. 

And then let attention be still further directed to the fact 
that the apostle speaks of his own historical experiences in the 
flesh as in their measure contributing to fill up those afflictions 
of the Christ. 

Now here we come to the kernel of the passage; and what 
are we to make of it? Much Christian thought has been 
engaged upon it; and we can hardly wonder that it has occa- 
sioned not a little variety of interpretation. The view at which 
I have arrived, after not a little painstaking consideration, is 
comprehensive rather than exhaustive ; and I shall state it as 
briefly as I can. 

Let me say that, of the sufferings of Christ in the flesh, 
whether they be spoken of as vicarious or personal, atoning 
or exemplary, there was nothing lacking or left behind as 
in any way unfinished that fell to Him personally to bear. 
The Scripture testimony to this effect is most explicit. It is 
not simply that He Himself said, when He knew that all things 
were accomplished which fell to Him to do, “It is finished,” 
but that the same thing is ever so often attested in the 
apostolical writings ; as when it is said that “ He died unto sin 
once,” that He “ dieth no more,” and that He now “liveth unto 
God.” From the nature of the case, it could not really be 
otherwise. If Christ had not finished the work which was 
given Him to do, if He had left any part of it undone, or in 
any respect imperfect, how could He, as chargeable with any 
arrears or deficiencies of the kind, be regarded as all alone the 
Saviour of the world? According to Scripture, He is no mere 
Helper or Fellow-worker with His people in the expiation of 
their sins. In the offering of atonement they have no part 
whatever. They share in the benefit of the atonement, but 
in nothing more. If there is room left in the sacrifice of 
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atonement for their supply of any shortcomings on His part, 
they are to that extent self-saviours; and at any rate He is 
hot by Himself alone their Saviour. 

But while this is indisputable—if Scripture is allowed to 
close the question—there is another sense in which His suffer- 
ings, or rather, according to the textual word, His “ afflictions,” 
have left not a little behind—arrears, deficiencies, which have 
yet to be made up. Again and again we are told in relation 
te Himself that His sufferings or afflictions were disciplinary, 
in so far as, by means of the personal acquaintance with the 
suffering experiences of humanity to which they introduced 
Him, His natural sympathies, along with His personal gifts, 
and even His spiritual graces, were exercised, developed, per- 
fected. “For it became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
“Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered; and being made perfect, he became 
the author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him.” 

And here our way to the explanation of the point in hand 
is very plainly opened up. According to the economy of grace, 
the disciples of Christ are predestinated to be conformed to His 
image by the same discipline of afflictive or suffering experi- 
ences. Certainly His atonement, while perfect in itself as well 
as in its object, does not exempt them from these experiences. 
It takes out of them everything that is penal, every element of 
the curse ; but still they remain to be undergone; there is no 
discharge in that war; the discipline which Christ Himself 
experienced in the mission of His life must be alike experi- 
enced by His disciples in theirs; the atonement procured no 
exemption or dispensation from it; in fact, there are, in con- 
nection with it, special afflictions, sore temptations, spiritual 
conflicts, fiery persecutions, of which others than the disciples 
of Christ have no experience; and the afflictions which Paul 
endured in the flesh were of such a kind. “The disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above his lord.” “It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his 
lord.” In short, Christians on earth inherit the condition of 
the Christ on earth ; they have yet to be perfected as He is; 
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and this perfection has to be accomplished as His was, in the 
same way and by the same means. 

This then is that which has been left behind in the afflic- 
tions of the Christ; that which remains to be filled up as 
lacking on the part of His disciples in their Christian char- 
acter and standing—a personally sanctified experience by 
means of the afflictions which are encountered in the history 
of the Christian life, as the moral discipline of a necessary pre- 
paration in the fellowship of the sufferings of the Christ for the 
fellowship of His glory. Should any one who has not been per- 
sonally perfected by means of this wholesome discipline be ever 
found in heaven, I am persuaded that, among the redeemed before 
the throne, he will occupy the lowest place, as farther off from 
it than any other. “If so be that we suffer with him, that we 
may be also glorified together. For I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.” “ For which cause 
we faint not; but though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen : 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

III. The benefit counted on by the apostle in filling up by 
his afflictive experiences in the flesh that which is lacking in the 
afflictions of the Christ, is the last thing to which attention 
requires to be directed. “For his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” Here the sphere of the apostolical reference is greatly 
extended beyond the “for you,” or “for your sake,” in the 
beginning of the passage. The Catholic Church takes the place 
of the Colossian church. The benefit of the part is regarded 
in its connection with the benefit of the whole. 

No one can ever tell how far his influence may extend, 
whether in one way or another. Is there any limit to the 
reach of its, at least indirect, extension? It is said that every 
utterance of the voice lifts a wave of air which rolls on through 
the atmosphere to its utmost limit. Certainly, if one member, 
even the smallest, of the body, is affected in any way, the 
whole body is also more or less affected with it. At all events, 
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the apostle correctly enough perceived that the general in- . 
terests of the Church of Christ were more or less involved in 
the unflinching constancy with which he endured his suffer- 
ings or afflictions. He did not think, and certainly he did not 
say, that he himself did all that was required to supplement 
what is lacking in the afflictions of Christ, so that no arrears 
are now left to be made up by the Church, or the members 
of the Church, in the fellowship of Christ. According to the 
expression in the original, his language implies nothing of 
the kind. It simply means that his experiences contributed, 
according to their measure, to make up what fell to his share 
in the arrears of those afflictions. He did his part in the 
matter ; and, apostle though he was, this was quite enough for 
him, as it is for any. It is a privilege, an honour, beyond all 
estimate, to assist, however little, in benefiting the Church, or 
any part of the Church, or even any member of the Church. 
As for the upfilling itself, it will only be historically complete 
when, through the disciplinary experiences of the whole per- 
sonal and collective discipleship of Christ in all ages, the 
Church shall be as perfect in its ultimate development as the 
Christ Himself; when, in short, the personal Christ and the 
mystical Christ shall be in all respects, as the Head and 
the body, entirely correspondent to one another. Oh, what a 
glorious consummation will then be manifest, when, in “the 
perfecting of the saints,” “we all come”—the “all” who have 
been chosen, called, redeemed, renewed, sanctified, glorified— 
“all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man”—Head and body together in 
their full-summed completeness—“ unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of the Christ,” the Christ personal and the 
Christ mystical, both alike in glory perfected—perfect. 

Now it is proper that, before concluding, attention should 
be directed to the union between Christ and His disciples, 
upon which the whole teaching of this passage is very 
plainly founded. 

On the part of many expositors, as formerly indicated, 
this union is made the key to the exposition here. They 
represent the apostle as so identifying the Church, or the true 
members of the Church, with Christ, that their afflictions are 
called His afflictions, “the afflictions of the Christ,” and they 
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therefore understand by these afflictions, “ the afflictions of the 
Christ,’—the afflictions of the Church. 

I have not taken this view. I have understood the apostle 
to be speaking of the Christ and the Church as distinct, or as 
the Head and the body ; and the Head and the members of the 
body are all distinct. 

Still it is quite true that, although distinct, the head and 
the body with its members are vitally united. Separate the 
body from the head, and life is gone, work is impossible, 
suffering is at an end. “Bury the dead out of my sight.” 

There is therefore no such thing as a gracious interest in 
the teaching or in the blessing here, except in the way of 
vital personal union to Christ; and accordingly this is the 
primary aim and object of all gospel-preaching—to bring sin- 
ners to Christ. Sermons are lost, are worse than lost, if they 
fail in this respect. We preach Christ, “ warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Then, if vitally united to Christ, how should we complain of 
having to suffer, whether in one way or another, for Him? If 
He was a sufferer on earth, is it not right that we too should 
be sufferers like Him? How can we be conformed to Him, at 
least fully conformed, if we are not? Besides, if He suffered 
for us, should we not suffer, or should we not be at least ready 
to suffer,in turn for Him? If His blood was shed for the 
redemption of the Church, is there any sacrifice on His behalf 
which we should allow ourselves to withhold or grudge? The 
apostles rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer for 
His Name. Let us remember, too, that the fellowship of His 
sympathy is with us in our sufferings for Him. We feel the 
blow by which we are struck, no matter in what part of the 
body we receive it. And so does He. The very first lesson 
Paul learned in the school of Christ was to this effect. Struck 
down at the gate of Damascus by the epiphany of Christ, he 
asked, “ Who art thou, Lord?” and the answer was, “I am 
Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” Paul had never lifted a hand 
against Jesus in person: but he was the bitter persecutor of 
His disciples, and he was therefore addressed as the persecutor 
of Jesus Himself, who thus identified Himself with them. Can 
we wonder that he should have afterwards learned to say, 
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“For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us”—or “ unto 
us,” as it is more correctly rendered in the Revised Version— 
“so our consolation aboundeth by Christ,” or “through the 
Christ” ? 

And, once more, let the wellbeing of the Church, whatever 
it may cost, be ever dear to us. If the Church is the body of 
Christ, should we not be ready to suffer for it as for Him ? 
Bonds, imprisonments, the most cruel persecutions, were 
nothing to the apostle in comparison. What did he care for 
the chain with which he was bound in Rome when, as a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, he was of service to the Church? To 
Simon the Cyrenian it was an unspeakable privilege to bear 
the cross with Christ, though after Him. The burden was far 
more desirable and even valuable than a crown. If we have a 
cross to bear for the Church, or with the Church, or for or with 
any part or member of the Church—any cross, or the cross 
itself—let us bear it gladly. Let them that pass by point their 
finger, wag their head, and howl out their Ahas; but consider 
Him that endured such contradiction of sinners against Him- 
self, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. If there is 
anything lacking which requires to be filled up in the afflic- 
tions of Christ for His body’s sake, which is the Church, we 
should esteem it the highest of all honours to be permitted, 
to be counted worthy, to supply it. “ We ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” Ought we? And what then ? 
Let others afflict them, vex them, persecute them, laugh and 
flout among themselves in their antipathy and malice—can 
that be a Christian heart which joins with pleasure in their 
hatred, their scurrility and laughter? “O my soul, come not 
thou into their secret ; unto their assembly be not thou united.” 
“T endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may also 
obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with eternal 
glory.” “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, 
for his body’s sake, which is the church.” “Yea, and if I be 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and 
rejoice with you all. For the same cause do ye joy and rejoice 
with me.” EDWARD A. THOMSON. 

















Current Literature. 


ArT. X.— Current Literature. 


+ bean pastor has many spheres of labour besides the circum- 

ambulating visitation of his parish. We rather imagine 
Dr. Parker of the City Temple does not find much time to go 
out and in among his flock in the ordinary and literal vocation 
of pastoral work. But none the less does he care for his 
people, and his interest in his own special charge does not 
hinder him from ministering to a far wider region. We may 
safely say that not the City Temple alone receives and enjoys 
the benefit and the pleasure of his pastorate. Like Wesley, he 
may say, “The world is my parish.” And with such a feeling 
we may be pretty certain his ordinary pulpit work is prepared 
and executed. With sincere pleasure we congratulate him on 
the publication of the first volume of The People’s Bible (1). 
Although he calls it a Pastoral Commentary, it is far from 
being a commentary in the usual sense. Indeed, we might 
a priori expect as much from this accomplished and outspoken 
preacher of truth and righteousness. He has a way of his 
own in the composition of his books, as he has a way of his 
own in the exposition and illustration of a text or a paragraph 
of Sacred Scripture. Accordingly, we find here no punctilious 
examination of grammatical forms, no laboured attempt to 
establish the meaning of words, no display of marshalled 
authorities to back up his interpretation. He leaves, as he 
says, because he is not blind to their value, these things to 
others. He charges himself with other and more practical 
issues. He is a preacher—a popular preacher; it would be 
affectation to say he does not know it; and as one who has a 
message from God to the times, and a message revealed to him 
in and warranted by the Bible, he speaks without fear or 
favour of man, and what he says is worth listening to, and is 
also worth reading and pondering. His style is always 
interesting, sometimes brilliant, often humorous, never merely 
rhapsodical. He is nothing if not practical. To him the 


(1) The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
author of Ecce Deus, etc. ete. Vol. i.: The Book of Genesis. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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Word of God is both a revelation of God and a revelation to 
man of what man is, ought to be, and shall be. It is full of 
‘human interest. In it the world and man in all their char- 
acters are described and exposed to view. The whole revela- 
tion expounds history and life, and Dr. Parker is content to 
follow the exposition, and apply it to the mind, heart, and 
conscience. No one can read a page of this book without 
feeling that the mirror of truth is held up by the preacher 
before his life, and in that mirror he beholds himself, his real 
self. This we take to be the master-work of the expositor. 

Being the first volume of a series, and an exposition of 
various passages in the Book of Genesis, Dr. Parker prefaces 
his lectures on Genesis with several apposite disquisitions, as, 
eg. on Inspiration; The Unknowable God; God personally 
realised ; God the only sufficient and satisfying Explanation of 
all things; How is the Universe to be accounted for? Holy 
Scripture accounted for. He wisely attempts no definition of 
Inspiration, declares his belief that an inspired reader is 
equally demanded alongside an inspired writer of Holy Scrip- 
ture. His dissertations on God are wonderfully fresh and 
able, and his answers to the questions concerning the Universe 
and Holy Scripture are eminently trenchant. See here how 
he deals with the former question :— 


‘‘ Now as a mere matter of fact, some persons have ventured to say, ‘ The 
facts of the universe, its coherence, magnitude, colour, light, beauty, pro- 
portion, harmony, utility ; the facts of the universe, put them under what 
names you please, are to be accounted for by the doctrine, In the beginning, 
God.’ Do I take the answer, finally, simply, because it happens to have 
been given? Nothing of the sort: A certain kind of mind might say, ‘If 
we say that God made all things, the question will arise, Who made God ?’ 
So be it: it is a very proper question: push it, urge it, repeat it, and get 
an answer if you can. ‘Do you think I am to be frightened as a Christian 
teacher, by the suggestion that if I say God made all things, somebody will 
say, Who made God? It isa grand question ; repeat it, urge it, vehemently 
and wisely ; when you have got the reply make it known. 

“ But there is a way of treating the suggestion, which seems to me to be 
rational, and most practical. You say, God made all things, that God is 
omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, merciful, wise, and kind beyond all 
human conception of his attributes. DoI believe you because you say so, 
or because the Bible says so? No; what do I do? I try whether the 
answer covers the question, and does so satisfactorily. You have been 
abroad,’and you have somehow lost your key, and you cannot open the lock 
under which all your travelling possessions are. A friend says, ‘ Here is a 
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bunch of keys for you.’ You can take three courses with reference to that 
bunch of keys. You can say, ‘Where does the whitesmith live, what is his 
name, and how came he to be a whitesmith, that made those keys?’ That 
would be a very philosophical inquiry to make. Or you may say, ‘ By what 
authority did any man presume to make a bunch of keys? Who gave him 
liberty to do so?’ That would be a magnificent assertion of the indepen- 
dence of the human mind. Or you can try the keys. That would be most 
humbling, but very common sense. I propose to try the key ; if it fits, I 
will keep it... . 

“T have a great and cunningly contrived lock called the Universe, and 
the question is how to open it. I cannot tell. It is a grand lock, and I 
should like to open it. The Bible says,‘I can give you the key of that 
lock.’ Then I say, ‘You are a bold book, and boldness is an attribute of 
truth.’ Do I stop there, and say I believe there is a key, because I have 
read a book which says there is one? Verily, no; I say tothe book, what- 
ever its name may be, ‘ Where is the key?’ When the Bible says, ‘The 
key is God, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, righteous, merciful, holy, 
just, brighter than the light, more patient than motherhood, more pitiful 
than fatherhood, full of compassion, and most longsuffering,’ I take the key, 
I press it into the lock, I find that it opens the lock, wholly and easily— 
what doI do? I kiss the book, I love it, I call it God’s book, I meditate 
therein day and night. Have you a better reason? Let me have it: I will 
try it exactly in the same way ; only it must cover all the ground, it must 
be available night and day, it must not be subject to climatic changes, it 
must not succumb to atmospheric effects, it must keep time in the Alps, 
and keep time in the valleys—must that suggestion of yours. I wait for it. 
It shall be treated with the profoundest respect.” 


We have extended this extract to such a length that we 
cannot venture to give any specimens of Dr. Parker’s Exposi- 
tions. We regret this, but are solaced by the hope that we 
have said enough to arouse the interest of all who have not 
yet seen this most entertaining and powerful work. “Handfuls 
of Purpose,” for all gleaners (homiletic suggestions on a few 
particular texts), and a Panorama of Genesis, fitly close what 
we gladly hail as an original, racy, self-revealing, and unfor- 
gettable pastoral Commentary. We trust the author may be 
spared to complete this his magnum opus. 


The author of The Church and Liberties of England, wishing 
to meet the necessities of the times, requested his people to 
suggest topics for pulpit treatment. Among others, The Sceptic’s 
Creed was proposed (2), and, as he states in the preface to this 


(2) The Sceptic’s Creed: can it be reasonably held ? is it worth the holding ? 
A Review of the popular aspects of Modern Unbelief. By Nevison Loraine, 
Vicar of Grove Park West, London. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1885. 
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little volume, commanded his instant sympathy and prompt 
compliance. We are happy to say the subject is well handled. 
In a beautifully clear and simple style, the attitudes, argu- 
ments, and unbeliefs of Scepticism are fairly stated and 
carefully examined. One excellence of this book is the num- 
ber of extracts from the writings of many of the most prominent 
professors of science and philosophy. 


The Nation’s Vice (3) is quite a vade mecum of Temperance 
argument and lore. Having said this, we need only add that 
the contents of the book are: “Indications of Danger—The 
‘Monster Evil’—Our National Vice—Expenditure of Money 
on Alcoholic Drinks-—Christian Work, and the right Expendi- 
ture of Money—Alcohol: its right Use and Place--What is 
Temperance ? who are the temperate ?—The influence of Drink 
on personal experience and character—Total Abstinence com- 
patible with the maintenance of good health in the various 
callings of life—Drinking Usages—Intemperance—the Chris- 
tian Church and Christian work—The Objects and Claims of 
the Temperance Reformation—The Temperance Reformation a 
Christian work—Woman’s work—Ancient and Modern Habits 
—Bible Teachings and Obligations—Responsibilitty—What 
must we do with the Drunkard ?—Legislation and Christian 
Teachings—The Appeal of Recapitulation.” 


Of the story of Martin Luther the world will never weary 
so long as the Bible is loved and reverenced. The Word of 
God opened the eyes and sustained the courage of this great 
champion of the German Reformation, and as the Word of 
God had done so much for him, he rested not until he had 
given, by the grace of God, to his countrymen, not only reli- 
gious reform and revival, but the precious Bille in the dearly- 
loved tongue of the Fatherland. Dr. Rae, in his recent biography 
of the great Reformer (4), traces the life and life-work of Luther 
through all its stages. The story is well told; the most im- 


(3) The Nation’s Vice: The Claims of Temperance on the Christian 
Church. By the late R. B. Grindrod, M.D., LL.D. Edited by his Son. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 

(4) Martin Luther: Student, Monk, Reformer. By John Rae, LL.D., 
F.S.A., with Six Illustrations by J. A. Vinter ; engraved by W. Ballingall. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1884. 
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portant authorities have been consulted and laid under contri- 
bution, and, as a consequence, we have an exceedingly full 
account of the life and character and work of that great man. 
The six engraved illustrations are well executed, and the 
general appearance and solidity of the book greatly enhance 
its value as a gift-book to the young. It is, however, a book 
for all, and one we cordially recommend because of its com- 
pleteness and general excellence every way. 


We introduce a little book at this stage, by way of contrast 
and diversion. It seems to be written by a Roman Catholic, 
ora High Anglican; but its subject (though we cannot say 
the treatment of the subject is unexceptionable) is more than 
Roman or Spartan for that matter, or even American; it 
is Catholic without qualification. The Calling of a Christian 
Woman, and her Training to fulfil it (5), is of universal, or 
perhaps we should content ourselves with saying, of world- 
wide importance. Were it not for the mark of the Beast in 
certain expressions, such as, “I, God’s Priest,” “ Holy Mother 
Church,” we would have little to say against this very inter- 
esting little volume, and a good deal to say in its favour. 
It contains six lectures, on “The Place of Woman in the 
World ;” “The Degradation of Woman by Paganism, and 
her Restoration by Christianity ;” “The Education of Woman 
for her work ;” “The Sins of Woman against her Vocation ;” 
“Divorce ;” “A Mission for Woman.” The following sen- 
tence, p. 15, may be said to be the essence of the six lectures, 
and we quote it just to give our readers an idea of the author's 
line of thought and discussion :— 

“ Note then these points: that the man and the woman are, beyond a 
certain point, utterly unlike ; that there is a subtle, exquisite distinction 
between them: that God is its Author; that it may be inferred from the 
order of the Universe, and is one instance of that order; that to see and 
keep that distinction is essential to the wellbeing, happiness, and dignity 
of each ; that self-will, pride, and folly may attempt to remove it ; that God 
has, therefore, helped us in our weakness, and checked us in our folly, 
through the laws and canons of His Church, which witness perpetually 


for the truth against the strife of tongues and the insubordination of the 
human will.” 





(5) The Calling of a Christian Woman, and her Training to fulfil it. By 
Morgan Dix, 8.T.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. New Edition. 
London: Richard D. Dickinson, 1884. 
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When taken up and digested cum grano salis, and leaving on 
the plate what of Romanism is all too unpalatable, very much 
-remains which may benefit even a Protestant, although Rector 
Dix thinks that Protestantism is the root of all evil. 





Specimens of the sermons preached to English-speaking 
people in Strasburg are given by Dr. Fiirst, in a volume en- 
titled Christ the Way, and other Sermons (6). These will be 
helpful to those who enjoy sermons, and we trust there are 
multitudes of that class. 


With the strongest desire to lead men to begin the Christian 
life aright, Mr. Andrew Simon Lamb, Scotch Advocate, has 
written a book entitled Zhe Gospel and the Child (7). Mr. 
Lamb fears there is far too much teaching of the Law to begin 
with, and far too little of the Gospel. Accordingly, he sets 
himself to show that the doctrine of justification by faith is 
the first that should be taught to a child, as the basis of all 
future advance. The mistake many persons make is to reverse 
the order of justification and sanctification, he thinks. We are 
not quite sure that this mistaken order is generally taught ; we 
believe, however, it is generally practised, and many who are 
not sure of being justified by faith make great attempts to 
sanctify themselves. To meet such cases, Mr. Lamb’s book will 
be very useful, and although we think his sentences are lum- 
bering, like a lawyer’s deed, yet we cordially commend the 
perusal of these sincerely-aimed chapters, and hope the author 
may find many readers. 


The officers of the Salvation Army are known to give 
great attention to children. All wise and far-seeing people 
do, and the Salvation Army is nothing if not practical. 
Garrison duty and barrack life are not the main features of its 
organisation. General Booth has already shown his ability to 
give good advice in the matter of the up-bringing of children 
in several articles published in the War-Cry. Beginning with 
these, amidst many labours and pains, he has put together in 


(6) Christ the Way, and other Sermons. By Rev. A. Fiirst, D.D., Strasburg. 
London: R. D. Dickinson. 

(7) The Gospel and the Child. By Andrew Simon Lamb, Scotch Advocate, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : James Nisbet and Co., 1884. 
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the form of chapters, composed of questions and answers, an 
extraordinary and most useful series of hints on The Training 
of Children, of course with the intention and design of making 
them good soldiers in the Army (8). Nothing seems to be left 
out of view in this truly wonderful manual. However much 
we may differ from some of the methods of the Army, we must 
acknowledge the zeal and toil of officers and soldiers alike, and 
the strong desire to advance the interests of the sect, as well 
as the thorough-going method of their efforts. The General’s 
book is worthy the attention of all who are interested in the 
training of the young, and when one reads throughout the 
volume the good soldier of Jesus Christ, instead of the good 
soldier of the Salvation Army, much profit may be derived 
from its study. It is characteristic of the General, we think, 
that a chapter on “Hints on the Water Treatment” should 
have been added. 


The history of the interpretation of Scripture has been like 
the ebb and flow of the tides. And inasmuch as this is a 
law of nature, perhaps it is best that men’s minds should be 
periodically directed at one time to the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the historical books of the Old Testament, and at 
another to the more exclusive study of the New. But, of 
course, the Scribe well instructed in the things of the kingdom 
will overlook neither the one nor the other. If there be 
advantage in the large contemplation of one part of Scripture, 
there is also danger. But the advantage is greater than the 
danger, inasmuch as it is better to study any one part of the 
Bible than to overlook or neglect the whole. A third edition 
of the first part of a rather ambitious study of the Four Books 
of Kings, by Mr. Jukes, lies before us (9). Doubtless the 
author is right in reading the hand of God in the history, and 
in maintaining and expounding the eternal principles that 
underlie the history. The foundation of his hypothesis, that 
the written Word is like the Incarnate Word, human and 


(8) The Training of Children ; or how to make the Children into Saints and 
Soldiers of Jesus Christ. By Tue GENERAL of the Salvation Army. London: 
The Salvation Army Book Stores, 1884. 

(9) The Mystery of the Kingdom traced through the Four Books of Kings. 
By Andrew Jukes. Part i.: The First Book of Kings. Third Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1884. 
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Divine, cannot be removed. And on this hypothesis he pro- 
ceeds to examine the First Book of Kings, in order to formu- 

-late and apply the principles of Divine rule and government, 
which are of abiding authority and force in the present day, no 
less than in the far past. These Notes of a Course of Lectures 
on the Books of Kings are introduced by an excellent chapter 
on the Existence and Principle of a Mystic Sense. The book 
is well calculated to further the cultivation of the spiritual 
understanding. 


We pass now to one of the many treatises on religious 
experience. For some years past the apostles of what was 
once called higher holiness have been propounding their views. 
At first it seemed as if they were inclined to lay more stress 
on the possession of faith than on the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
but we are glad to believe that now they have been led to 
a stronger position, and a happier and more Scriptural state- 
ment of their views. We do not believe that our friends—so 
full of love to Christ and His Word—ever meant to set aside the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the heart and the need of the Holy 
Spirit in order to both enlightenment and sanctification. But 
at first their oral teaching, sometimes unguarded and in- 
complete, led many to cherish false impressions concerning 
their attitude to fellow-believers, and to orthodoxy. No one 
among them has been more consistently clear in this matter 
than the accomplished Vicar of Richmond. In The Law of 
Liberty in the Spiritual Life (10), Mr. Hopkins sets before 
us the high ideal of the Christian life. Beginning with 
the Scriptural doctrine of sin, which is, he admits, “that we 
can never in this life say we have no sin,” he proceeds to 
show how it is possible to reach a perfection of life in the 
power and liberty of walking with a conscience void of offence. 
The key-note of his whole effort is that to walk so as to please 
God is not an impossible standard. Thorough integrity of 
heart, when brought about, will secure power—conquering, 
sustaining, protecting, transforming, overcoming power. In 
the exercise of faith—the gift of faith is already possessed by 


(10) The Law of: Liberty in the Spiritual Life. By the Rev, Evan H. 
Hopkins, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Richmond, Surrey. London: Marshall 
Brothers, 
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the believer—lies the secret of power. “Why could not we 
cast him out?” “Because of your unbelief.” The whole 


company of believers will do well to examine such a volume 
as this. Its motive is evidently to lift them to a higher 
and holier consecration and devotedness to the Lord; and in 
this aim we acknowledge the need of such living and earnest 
exhortations as are to be found here. We can hardly pass, 
however, from our examination without confessing that we fear, 
with all the respected author’s supreme desire after the cultiva- 
tion of practical holiness, his doctrine of being filled with the 
Holy Spirit tends to the attitude, if not growth, of Mysticism. 
He says, “But many are perplexed because they fail to 
recognise the nature of this filling. Instead of seeking to have 
more of the Holy Spirit, we should yield ourselves to Him, that 
He might have more of us.” This is evidently a formulated 
doctrine, for the statement occupies a paragraph by itself, and 
is printed in italics. But however plausible this counsel may 
seem, andalthough it has the appearance of being Scriptural, 
we venture to characterise it as childish, How can we yield 
without seeking? And what is yielding to the Holy Spirit 
but saying to him, Come and take complete possession of my 
spirit? We seek ordinarily with the tongue, but we also seek 
with the heart. And is not this yielding just the seeking of 
the whole being—the yearning and craving of the soul to be 
filled with all the fulness of God? To be forced to yield is 
not to yield; for though no protest be uttered, the protest is 
there all the same. And Mr. Hopkins’ whole case is to get 
believers to acquiesce sincerely with a perfect heart. How can 
this be done but in language uttered or unexpressed? How- 
ever, we believe we are at one really with our earnest and 
admirable author, and this will be seen when the strife of 
words and the smoke of controversy have passed away. But 
logic tests language as well as reasoning. We none the less 
sincerely draw attention to this work as animated by a loving, 
helpful, true desire for progress in holiness. 


Another excellent work has come from the pen of the author 

of The Amens of Christ. Mr. Bowen, in Love Revealed (11), 

(11) Love Revealed : Meditations on the Parting Words of Jesus with His 

Disciples in John xiii. to xvii. By George Bowen, Missionary at Bombay, 
author of Daily Meditations, etc. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1885. 
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presents a volume of meditations on the last discourses of our 
Lord. This, as his previous books, is meant to edify the body 
- of Christ, and is thoughtful, rich, and Scriptural. The type is 
large, clear, and beautiful, and the shape and size of the 
volume are handy and inviting. Mr. Douglas, the publisher, 
maintains his credit for an excellent and pleasing get-up. 


A new edition of Mr. Stalker's handbook of The Life of St. 
Paul (12) has been published by Messrs. Clark. We have 
already expressed our high appreciation of this excellent work, 
and we hope that now in this more attractive form it will 
exercise a wider circle of readers than before. Here also the 
type is clear. As to the contents of the book itself, we 
hardly think any one who begins to read will readily stop. 


We have been amused by the preface to the Life of Samuel 
Johnson, written by Mr. Hay of Kirn (13). Nobody before, not 
even Boswell, much less Macaulay, had ever painted Johnson 
as he was, and now Mr. Hay has given up all idea of brush 
and easel, and has taken to the true and simple art of photo- 
graphy. The only drawback is that in this case we after all see 
only some of the already well-known lineaments of the great 
man. But this Life, notwithstanding, is really interesting, 
and, on the whole, very well conceived and written. The 
aphorisms also, which make up one-half of the volume, are 
valuable, and prove Mr. Hay to be a compiler of no mean 


order. A second edition speaks well for the popularity of the 
work. 


The Cunningham Lecture by Professor Candlish (14) 
worthily maintains the high character of this valuable series. 
Though we may not agree with his conclusions, we cannot 
deny the scholarship, the patient and powerful thought, and 


(12) The Life of St. Paul. By Rev. James Stalker, M.A. New Edition. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1885. 

(13) Johnson : His Characteristics and Aphorisms. By James Hay, 
minister of the Parish of Kirn. Second Edition. London: Alexander 
Gardner, 1884. 

(14) The Kingdom of God Biblically and Historically considered. The 
Tenth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By James S. Candlish, D.D., 


Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 
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the painstaking research, which are abundantly manifest 
throughout this volume. With the general drift of the 
argument we are in thorough accord; it is only when he 
comes to a special decision we hesitate to follow him. What 
that decision is appears in the sixth paragraph of his last 
lecture, a portion of which we quote below. Our reasons for 
dissent rest on the very plain intimation of a widespread 
apostasy marking the close of the present dispensation, which 
appear throughout the apostolic Epistles, and which, some 
think, is visibly nearing fulfilment now. This, however, 
does not lessen our appreciation of the volume before us, 
which we gladly recognise as a most important and sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature of the subject. 

In his first lecture, Professor Candlish speaks of the 
kingdom of God as the desire of all nations. In the second 
he traces it through the Old Testament, and adds a supple- 
ment on post-canonical Jewish literature. In the third he 
examines the references to it in the teaching of Christ, sup- 
plementing this also by a study of apostolic teaching. In 
the fourth he sets forth its doctrinal life. In the fifth the 


various attempts to realise the kingdom in history are admir- 
ably sketched; and in the last chapter it is compared or con- 
trasted with modern ideals. We give the conclusion he 
reaches in his own words :— 


“ What, then, are we to regard as the true ideal of the kingdom of God 
in this world? If the realisation of it is not to be postponed to a future 
state, but to be aimed at in the present order of things, and if the former 
attempts to realise it have all more or less conspicuously failed, is it 
possible to point out any way in which a better result may be looked for? 
We may be helped to an answer to this question if we observe that in each 
of the ways in which it has been attempted to set up the kingdom some- 
thing has been done towards the advancement of Christianity and the 
attainment of the ideal society, and that they have failed in so far as they 
acted in a one-sided way, or assumed prematurely that the task was 
accomplished, when no more than one department of human life, if even 
that, had been Christianised. The medieval and Roman Catholic theory 
identified the kingdom of God with the Church, and held that it was 
realised when the Church directed and ruled the world, and that. was a 
great and pernicious mistake ; but in so far as the Church was doing its 
proper work, evangelising the barbarous nations, and ameliorating the laws 
and usages of society, it was really building up the kingdom of God. 
Those who made the kingdom of God consist in a Christian State, which 
should also be the Church, did important service in guiding public policy 
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in accordance with righteousness and the interest of Christianity ; but 
they unduly repressed many of the elements of national life, and allowed 
_ ho free independent action to the Church; and those who sought the 
ideal in an alliance of Church and State did noble and lasting work, 
though they assumed too readily that the motives and purpose of that 
alliance were truly Christian. Each of these efforts did good in some way ; 
but the good was marred by one-sidedness, or defeated by grasping pre- 
maturely at an ideal for which the times were not ripe. May not this 
indicate that the way to the realisation of the ideal is in the line of a more 
cautious and deliberate working out of all the different activities whose 
one-sided pursuit has led to disastrous consequences, and caused the 
failure of less comprehensive plans? The Church is not to undertake alone 
todo the work of the kingdom of God, for, if so, it must either assume a 
control over civil government, as the Church did in the Middle Ages, or 
leave the State to be guided by merely worldly motives and considerations, 
as is the tendency of extreme Voluntaryism. Nor, on the other hand, can 
any civil government do the work of the kingdom of God to the exclusion 
of the Church, and any attempt at a civil theocracy, as that of the Puritans, 
hinders and hampers the Church in its free and full activity. Nor is it to 
be supposed that a legal alliance between Church and State, however 
ratified by solemn religious covenant, will of itself secure the realisation of 
the kingdom of God. But if Christians would earnestly labour, in all 
departments of social life, to promote the doing of God’s will by themselves 
and others, using in each department its appropriate means and methods— 
in the Church, the ordinances of worship and edification ; in the State, the 
constitutional ways of influencing public opinion and action ; and in general 
social life, the opportunities of Christian influence—would not that lead in 
the direction of the realisation of the ideal? That ideal would be a state 
of things in which the Church should be actually fulfilling her mission of 
making disciples of all nations, teaching and training up the successive 
generations of mankind to healthy and vigorous Christian life, in which 
the nations thus Christianised should direct their public action and govern- 
ment to the ordering of all their secular affairs in a Christian spirit, not 
either receiving dictation from the Church or giving it to her ; but each in 
its own province seeking to carry out the will of God ; the teachers of the 
Church reading that will in Scripture, and using that as the sword of the 
Spirit, and the rulers of the State seeing God’s will also in the laws of 
nature and the natural relation of peoples, and so ordering home and 
foreign policy as to give to the world the blessings of a sure and lasting 
peace.” 


Although written from a thoroughly naturalistic stand- 
point, Reuss’s History of the New Testament (15) is not without 


(15) History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By Eduard 
(Wilhelm Eugen) Reuss. Translated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged 
German Edition, with numerous Bibliographical Additions, By Edward L, 
Houghton, A.M. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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interest and value. To us, indeed, who accept the books of 
the Bible as divinely inspired, his treatment of them as only 
and altogether human is necessarily defective and unworthy. 
Nevertheless, the attitude he assumes toward the so-called 
higher criticism becomes all the more instructive from the 
freedom with which he handles both Gospels and Epistles. 
With a curious, grim, Titanic humour, which is not always 
apparent in the translation, he runs full tilt against some 
of the most confidently proclaimed findings of the critics, and 
lays them in the dust with gleeful ease. The baselessness of 
many recent conjectares, indicative rather of imaginative 
ingenuity than critical capacity, Reuss clearly discerns and 
contemptuously exposes. On this account, and also because of 
the amplitude of his knowledge, which cannot easily be sur- 
passed, we welcome the translation of this interesting book. 
The bibliography which accompanies each section is of very 
great value ; and the translator has greatly increased its value 
by judicious additions. We may add, that with the exception 
of a few pardonable Americanisms, the language of the trans- 
lator is always intelligible and idiomatic. 


Many modern sermons aim at originality either by a forced 
and fanciful interpretation of familiar passages of Scripture, or 
by a departure, more or less bold, from orthodox doctrine. It 
is not difficult to gain a pitiful, yet temporary, popularity by 
the one method or the other. Such celebrity, however, neither 
advantages the individual nor the multitude. To the preacher 
it is demoralising ; to the crowd it is at once unedifying and 
destructive. 

It is refreshing to discover that there are some who contrive 
to be original without the sacrifice of truth or common sense. 
In the modest volume of sermons now lying on our table (16) 
there is multiplied evidence of homiletic and expository skill 
controlled and held in check throughout by a loyal submission 
to the Word of God. If it were possible to find a staff of 
contributors like Mr. Gray of Elgin, a monthly magazine of 
Scriptural exposition might be conducted on sound lines, which 


(16) The Shadow of the Hand and other Sermons. By William A. Gray, 


Minister of the South Free Church, Elgin. Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 
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would beat every other competitor out of the field. Some sermons 
are clever enough, but they lack Scripturalness. Others are 
‘Scriptural enough, but they lack salt. The sermons before us 
are at once savoury and strong. If all “Scotch sermons” were 
like these, the traditional fame of the Scottish pulpit would be 
in no danger of being lost. Our readers may judge of the 
justness of our comments by the following extract :— 


“Tt is a peculiarity of St. Paul that the less reminds him of the greater, 
and that human relations raise his mind to Divine realities. The most 
ordinary of facts suggest to him the sublimest of truths. There is not an 
event he observes, there is not a duty he inculcates, but he can find a road 
from it up to the cross. The love and sacrifice of Christ form the focus to 
which every line of experience converges, the centre on which every 
meditation rests. And that is the reason why ever and again in his writings 
you find those sudden and impassioned allusions, which at first sight seem 
to have no very direct connection with the subject on hand. They were 
the utterances of a man whose heart was on fire with love to the Master he 
served, for whom life had no meaning apart from Christ’s presence, and 
duty no glory apart from His death. So in the instance before us. The 
apostle is enjoining on the Corinthians the duty of liberality towards the 
poorer saints, and in so doing he plies them with a variety of arguments. 
They had been generous before,—he was hopeful they would be generous 
again, so fulfilling the character he had already ascribed to them, and 
proving his boasting to be warranted. He reminds them of the grace that 
God promises in the exercise of giving, and the reward He bestows on the 
cheerful giver. He bids them think of the blessedness of those that partook 
of their gifts, and the thanksgivings of the;Church at large on behalf of them. 
And then, as he closes, comes the utterance of the text, in which he touches 
a chord that is common to both parties concerned in this matter, to 
exhorter and exhorted alike. From the thought of man’s best bounties he 
turns to the bounty of God, and that great liberality of His, of which man’s 
liberality is at best but a faint and far reflection. ‘Brethren,’ he says, ‘let 
us join in rendering gratitude for that. Thanks be unto God for His unspeak- 
able gift.” 

“Such, then, as I take it, is the meaning and connection of the text. We 
are not to water it down, as some do, into an expression of thankfulness for 
the bygone liberality of the Corinthians. Nor are we to take it, as others 
do, as a thanksgiving for the grace of God as exhibited in that liberality, as 
if, in recognising the Corinthian gifts, the apostle recognised behind them 
the work and the gift of CGiod. It is not for any references so subordinate as 
these that Paul reserves the expression ‘unspeakable.’ Nothing meets the 
grandeur of the phrase, nothing fulfils the meaning of it, that is short of one 
transcendent gift which God has made over to man,—the gift which alone 
stamps a value on other gifts, as that which secures their bestowal, illumines 
their meaning, and sacrifices their use,—the gift of His only begotten and 
well-beloved Son. Why, then, let us ask ourselves, is this gift of God an 
unspeakable one ?” 
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Anticipating the issue of the Old Testament by the Revision 
Committee, there has reached us a new translation from the 
original Hebrew (17), the work of one person, and that person 
a lady. We cannot profess to have examined it carefully in 
every part, but we can honestly say that it is marked by com- 
petent knowledge, scrupulous carefulness, and above all, by a 
devout desire to ascertain and express the mind of the Holy 
Ghost. Certainly it gives a better rendering of many passages 
than that we have in our familiar version ; and for many rea- 
sons it deserves a wide circulation. We may add, the poetic 
portions of Scripture are distinguished by an appropriate 
arrangement of the lines. 


The sixth volume of Professor Knight’s singularly meri- 
torious edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works (18) has been 
published. Each succeeding volume grows in interest. By the 
method adopted, and skilfully sustained by the editor, we are 
enabled to follow the growth of the poet’s mind, and to discover 
so much of the operations of genius as can be thus traced. 
Perhaps in the case of no other poet would this be possible to 
the same extent, for in Wordsworth the imagination of the 
poet was aided by an eye as keenly observant as that of a 
naturalist. 


The historian of Religion in England completes his task by 
issuing two supplementary volumes (19), which cover the first 
half of the present century. Although perhaps that period has 
been less formative than many others, yet its nearness invests 
it with peculiar interest. If we would understand fully the 
bearing of present questions, we must patiently investigate 
their origin. Dr. Stoughton, with singularly impartial fair- 
ness, traces the progress of religious opinion and ecclesiastico- 
political controversy in England, from the beginning of the 
century down to a period at which the memory of many 

(17) A Translation of the Old Testament Scriptures from the Original 
Hebrew. By Helen Spurrell. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(18) The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by William 
Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews. Volume vi. 
Edinburgh : William Paterson. 

(19) Religion in England from 1800 to 1850: A History, with a Postscript 


on subsequent Events. By John Stoughton, D.D. In two volumes. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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enables them to continue the work for themselves. In lan- 
guage lucid and vigorous he presents us with a series of 
~ pictures illustrating the time under review, no less interesting 
than instructive. 


Canon Spence has published a translation of The Teaching 
of the Apostles (20), enriched with valuable notes and disserta- 
tions. We cannot say we attach much weight to documents 
of sub-apostolic origin. So far as they throw light on early 
Church life, they have indeed a certain historical value. Know- 
ing, however, as we do, how soon departures from the faith 
became common, we refuse to accept them as aids to the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament. Scripture is its own inter- 
preter, and can only safely be studied under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. With this caution, such writings of the 
second century as survive are not without use, sometimes as 
witnesses, though more frequently as warnings. 

The first half of the volume is occupied with the document 
itself; the second, with nine Excursus, in which several sub- 
jects adverted to in it are examined with some fulness of detail. 
Canon Spence proves himself an excellent commentator, though 
we cannot be expected to concur with him wholly in what he 
writes about bishops and deacons. 


Dr. Thomas has so identified himself with homiletics, by 
his long-continued editorship of The Homilist, that he is fairly 
entitled to claim “a good degree.” With some of his theolo- 
gical opinions we have no sympathy ; but when he expounds 
and enforces the practical duties of life we are not unwilling 
to learn from him. His 365 lessons from the Book of Proverbs 
(daily readings for a year) are eminently ethical (21). Here 
we find him at his best, and his best is of no common order. 
With a strong sense of right he enforces Christian duty, and 
with a no less vigorous abhorrence of sin, he denounces evil in 


(20) The Teaching of tie Twelve Apostles: A Translation with Notes, and 
Excursus (1. to 1x.) illustrative of the ‘‘ Teaching” and the Greek Text. By 
Canon Spence, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(21) The Practical Philosopher : A Daily Monitor for the Business Men of 
England. Brief and Suggestive Moral Readings on the “ Book of Proverbs,” 
for every day in the year. By David Thomas, D.D. Fourth edition. 
London: Richard D. Dickinson. 
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all its forms. The Book of Proverbs furnishes him with 
abundant opportunities for appeal and warning, and he shows 
himself a master of both. 





If we would have a clear conception of the duties and diffi- 
culties of mission life among the heathen, the narrative (22) 
of nearly forty years’ labours in India, penned by Mr. Kennedy, 
may be trusted to give it. One morning in an idle mood we 
took up this volume, without much expectation of interest, but 
we found it was not easy to lay it down. Written with artless 
simplicity, and yet pervaded with strong, sound sense, while it 
portrays graphically the missionary’s labours, it also gives 
what is evidently a faithful and far-reaching description of the 
country in which he dwells, and the people by whom he is 
surrounded. The sketch of Hindu religions, though short, is 
noteworthy, and the closing reflections are full of suggestion. 


Does Christianity approve itself to the human mind by the 
truths it teaches, and, if accepted, do the effects which follow 
confirm its claims? These are the questions which Dr. Storrs 
undertakes to answer in his volume on the Divine Origin of 
Christianity (23). In six lectures he considers the “new 
conceptions” which Christianity introduced, “of God,” “of 
man,” “of man’s duty toward God,” “of man’s duty toward 
man,” and “ of the duties of nations towards each other.” Two 
lectures are devoted to the effect of Christianity on “ mental 
culture” and on “moral life” respectively ; one to the “ hope 
of progress,” which we may reasonably cherish ; and in the 
final lecture he reviews and enlarges the argument. Nowhere 
else, so far as we know, is this line of thought so fully followed, 
and nowhere else, are we certain, can there be found an exami- 
nation of the questions he raises so thorough in its character 
and so charming in its eloquence. 


An introduction to the study of history at once brief and 
suggestive has long been a desideratum in English literature. 


(22) Life and Work in Benares and Kurnaon, 1839-1877. By James 
Kennedy, M.A. With Introductory Note by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L, 
LL.D., etc. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

(23) The Divine Origin of Christianity. By R. S. Storrs, D.D., LLD., 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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This has now been worthily supplied by Mr. W. B. Boyce (24). 
The volume is not a mere skeleton of events, but an attempt, 
- wisely conceived and carefully carried out, to set forth in con- 
densed form the lessons which history teaches. For the con- 
venience of students, the author arranges history into thirteen 
periods, the first ending with the tenth century before Christ ; 
the last with the year 1884. He has consulted the best autho- 
rities, exercised a sound judgment, and produced a book of 
sterling value. 


Canon Rawlinson has done good service to Bible readers in 
tracing the notices of Egypt and Babylon throughout the books 
of the Old Testament, and comparing these notices with the 
information derivable from other sources (25). The work is 
thoroughly well done, and the result is a volume indispensable 
to the Biblical student, and of singular interest for all. 


The minister of Galashiels has collected into one volume a 
number of exegetical papers which have appeared at different 
times in several periodicals (26). Their patience, caution, and 
reverence place them in most favourable contrast with many 
expositions it would not be difficult to name. They partake 
of the calmness of the bench rather than the petulance of the 
bar, and may be read with profit by all who care more for truth 
than novelty. 


The United Presbyterian Church has never lacked able 
theologians and commentators on Scripture. In our time 
historians are forthcoming also. The lectures on the Re- 
formers delivered in Paisley would do honour to any Church, 
and at the present time are most opportune (27). They all 
reach a ‘high standard, and some of them deserve very great 
commendation. 


(24) Introduction to the Study of History, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary. 
By W. B. Boyce. London: Theophilus Woolmer. 

(25) Egypt and Babylon, from Scripture and Profane Sources. By Canon 
Rawlinson. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(26) Haegetical Studies. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D., Minister of Galashiels, 
author of “ A Commentary on The Acts of the Apostles,” etc. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 

(27) The Reformers: Lectures delivered in St. James’s Church, Paisley. 
By Ministers of the United Presbyterian Church, Graduates of the University 
of Glasgow. Glasgow : James Maclehose and Sons. 
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The new volume of The Clerical Library (28) is better than 
its predecessors. The sermons are less abridged, and therefore 
do more justice to their authors. An outline by any other 
than the preacher himself is not likely to be a fair representation 
of his thought. 


(28) Expository Sermons and Outlines on the Old Testament. London 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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